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CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 


JOHN DANGEROUS IS IN THE SERVICE OF KING GEORGE. 


i’ now becomes expedient for me to pass over no less than Fifteen 


Years of my momentous Career. I am led to do this for divers cogent 
Reasons, two of which I will forthwith lay before my Reader. For the 
first, let me urge a Decent Prudence. It is not, Goodness knows, that I 
have any thing to be ashamed of which should hinder me from giving a 
Full, True, and Particular Account of all the Adventures that befell me 
in these same Fifteen Years, with the same Minute Particularity which I 
bestowed upon my Unhappy Childhood, my varied Youth, and stormy 
Adolescence. I did dwell, perhaps, with a fonder circumspection and 
more scrupulous niceness upon those early days, inasmuch as the things 
we have first known and suffered are always more vividly presented to 
our mind when we strive to recall ’em, sitting as old men in the ingle- 
nook, than are the events of complete manhood. Yet do I assure those who 
have been at the pains to scan the chapters that have gone before, that it 
would be easy for me to sit down with the Fidelity of a Ledger- Keeper 
all the things that happened unto me from my eighteenth year, when I 
last bade them leave, and the year 1747, when I had come to be three- 
and-thirty years of age. I remember all: the Ups and Downs; the 
Crosses and the Runs of Luck; the Fortunes and Misfortunes ; the Good 
and the Bad Feasts I sat me down to, during an ever-changing and 
Troublous Period. But, as I have said, I have been moved thus to skip 
over a vast tract of time through Prudence. There may have been cer- 
tain items in my life upon which, now that I am respectable and prosper- 
ous, I no more care to think of. There may be whole pages, close-written 
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and full of Stirring Matter, which I have chosen to cancel; there may 
be occurrences treated of which it is best, at this time of Day, to draw 
a Veil over. Finally, there may be Great Personages still Living who 
would have just cause to be Offended were I to tell all I know. The 
dead belong to all the World, and their Bones are oft-times Dug up and 
made use of by those who in the Flesh knew them not; but Famous Per- 
sons live to a very Great Age, and it is sometimes scandalous to recount 
what adventures one has had with ’em in the days of their hot and rash 
Youth. Had I permission to publish all I am acquainted with, the very 
Hair upon your Head might stand up in Amazement at some of the Mat- 
ters I could relate :—how Mean and Base the Great and Powerful might 
become ; how utterly Despisable some of the most Superb and Arrogant 
Creatures of this our Commonwealth might appear. But I am prudent 
and Hold my Tongue. 

Again, and for the Second Reason, I am led to pass over these fifteen 
years through a feeling that is akin to Mercy and Forbearance towards 
my Reader. For I well know how desperately given is John Dangerous 
to a wordy Garrulity—how prone he is to make much of little things, 
and to elevate to the dignity of Important and Commanding Events that 
which is perchance only of the very slightest moment. By Prosing and 
Amplifying, by Moralising and Digressing, by spinning of yarns and 
wearing of reflections threadbare, I might make a Great Book out of the 
pettiest and most uneventful career; but even in honestly transcribing my 
actual adventures, one by one,—the things I have done, and the Men and 
Women I have known,—I should imperceptibly swell a Narrative, which 
was at first meant to attain no great volume, to most deplorable dimen- 
sions. And the world will no longer tolerate Huge Chronicles in Folio, 
whether they relate to History, to Love or Adventure, to Voyages and 
Travels, or even to Philosophy, Mechanics, or the Useful Arts. The 
world wants smart, dandy little volumes, as thin as a Herring, and just 
as Salt. For these two reasons, then, do I nerve myself to a sudden leap, 
and entreat you now to think no longer of John Dangerous as a raw 
youth of eighteen summers, but as a sturdy, well-set man of thirty- 
three. 

Yet, lest mine Enemies and other vile Rascal Fellows that go about the 
town taking away the characters of honest people for mere Envy and Spite- 
fulness’ sake, lest these petty curmudgeons should, in their own sly saucy 
manner, Mop and Mow, and Grin and Whisper, that If I am silent as to 
Fifteen Years of my Sayings and Doings, I have good cause for holding my 
peace,—lest these scurril Slanderers should insinuate that during this time 
I lay in divers Gaols for offences which I dare not avow, that I was con- 
cerned in Desperate and Unlawful Enterprises which brought upon me 
many Indictments in the King’s Courts, or that I was ever Pilloried, or 
held to Bail for contemptible misdemeanours,—I do here declare and affirm 
that for the whole of the time I so pass over I earned my bread in a per- 
fectly Honest, Legal, and Honourable Manner, and that I never once went 
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out of the limits of the United Kingdom. I have heard, indeed, a Ridicu- 
lous Tale setting forth that, finding myself Destitute in London after the 
Chaplain, Mr. Pinchin, and I had parted company for good and all, I en- 
listed—being a tall, strapping Fellow—in the Foot Guards. The prepos- 
terous Fable goes on to say that quickly mastering my Drill, and being 
a favourite with my officers, whom I much pleased with my Alacrity and 
Intelligence, although they were much given to laugh at my assumptions 
of superior Birth, and nicknamed me “ Gentleman Jack,”—I was pro- 
moted to the rank of Corporal, and might have aspired to the dignity of 
a Sergeant’s Halbert, but that in a Mad Frolic one night I betook myself 
to the road as a Footpad, and robbed a Gentleman, coming from the 
King’s Arms, Kensington, towards the Weigh House at Knightsbridge, 
of fourteen spade guineas, a gold watch, and a bottle-screw. And that 
being taken by the Hue and Cry, and had before Justice De Veil 
then sitting at the Sun Tavern in Bow Street, I should have been com- 
mitted to Newgate, tried, and most likely have swung for the robbery, 
but for the strong intercession of my Captain, who was a friend of the 
Gentleman robbed. That I was indeed enlarged, but was not suffered to 
go scot-free, inasmuch as, being tried by court-martial for absence without 
leave on the night of the gentleman’s misfortune, I was sentenced to 
receive five hundred lashes at the halberts. Infamous and Absurd calum- 
nies! Three hundred lashes, forsooth! John Dangerous has scars 
enow on his body, but none from the cat-o’-nine-tails. His cicatrices 
(save those which result from his ill usage by his Barbarous Tormen- 
tors when he was a slave among the Moors) were all gotten in Fair and 
Honourable Warfare. This precious History of my ever being a Common 
Soldier is about on a piece with that other Impudent Farrago setting 
forth that, having spent what Money was bestowed upon me by Mr. Pin- 
chin when I left his service in riotous Debauchery, and wandering about 
the Eastern end of the town in sore distress, I was pounced upon by a 
Press Gang, and taken on board the Tower Tender, whence I was shipped 
to Portsmouth, and served ten years Before the Mast in a Man of War. 
A foul libel again! I should never be ashamed of eating the King’s 
bread, God bless him! and fighting for him, either as a private Fusilier 
or as a Foremast man in the Fleet; but it has been my happy fortune to 
serve his Majesty, both by Sea and Land, in capacities far higher than 
either of these. 

Behold me, then, in the beginning of the year 1747 in the Service of 
his Sacred Majesty King George the Second. Behold me, further, in 
stalled in no common Barrack, mean Guard-house, or paltry Garrison 
Town, but in one of the most famous of his Majesty’s Royal Fortresses :— 
a place that had been at once and for centuries (ever since the days of 
Julius Cesar, as I am told) a Palace, a Citadel, and a Prison. In good 
sooth, I was one of the King’s Warders, and the place where I was sta- 
tioned was the Ancient and Honourable Tower of London. 

Whether I had ever worn the King’s uniform before, either in scarlet 
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as a Soldier in his armies, or of blue and tarpaulin as a Sailor in his 
Fleets, or of brown as a Riding Officer in his customs,—under which 
guise a man may often have doughty encounters with smugglers that are 
trying to run their contraband cargoes, or to hide their goods in farmers’ 
houses,—or of green, as a Keeper in one of the Royal Chases,—I abso- 
lutely refuse to say. Here I am, or rather here I was, a Warder and 
in the Tower. 

I was bravely accoutred. A doublet of crimson cloth, with the crown, 
the Royal Cipher G. R., and a wreath of laurel embroidered in gold, both 
on its back and front; a linen ruff, well plaited, round my neck, sleeves 
puffed with black velvet, trunk-hose of scarlet, rosettes in my slashed 
shoes, and a flat hat with a border of the red and white roses of York 
and Lancaster in satin ribbon,—these made up my costume. There were 
forty of us in the Tower, mounting guard with drawn swords at the port- 
cullis gate and at the entrances to the lodgings of such as were in hold, 
and otherwise attending upon unfortunate noblemen and gentlemen who 
were in trouble. On state occasions, when taking prisoners by water 
from the Tower to Westminster, and in preceding the Lieutenant to the 
outward port, we carried Halberts or Partisans with tassels of gold and 
crimson thread. But although our dress was identical, as you may see 
from the prints, with that of the Beef-Eaters, we Tower Warders were of 
avery different kidney to the lazy hangers-on about St. James’s. Those 
fellows were Anybodies, Parasites of Back-Stairs favourites, and spies 
and lacqueys, transformed serving-men, butlers past drawing corks, 
grooms and porters, even. They had nothing to do but loiter about the 
antechambers and staircases of St. James’s, to walk by the side of his 
Majesty’s coach when he went to the Houses of Parliament, or to fight 
with the Marshalmen at Royal Funerals for petty spoils of wax-candles 
or shreds of black hangings. The knaves actually wore wigs, and pow- 
dered them, as though they had been so many danglers on the Mall. 
They passed their time, when not in requisition about the Court, smoking 
and card-playing in the taverns and mug-houses about Scotland Yard 
and Spring Gardens. They hed the run of a few servant-wenches be- 
longing to great people, but we did not envy them their sweethearts. 
Some of them, I verily believe, were sunk so low as, when they were 
not masquerading at court, to become tavern-drawers, or ushers and 
cryers in the courts of law about Westminster. A very mean people 
were these Beef-eaters, and they toiled not, neither did they spin, for the 
collops they ate. 

But we brave boys of the Tower earned both our Beef and our Bread, 
and the abundant Beer and Strong Waters with which we washed our 
victuals down. We were military men, almost all. Some of us had 
fought at Blenheim or Ramilies—these were the veterans: the very juniors 
had made the French Maison du Roy scamper, or else crossed bayonets 
with the Irish Brigade (a brave body of men, but deplorably criminal in 
carrying arms against a Gracious and Clement Prince) in some of those 
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well-fought German Fields, in which His Royal Highness the Duke and 
my Lord George Sackville (since Germaine, and my very good friend and 
Patron) covered themselves with immortal glory. Nay some of us, One 
of us at least, had fought and bled, to the amazement of his comrades 
and the admiration of his commanders,—never mind where. ’Tis not 
the luck of every soldier to have had his hand wrung by the Great Duke 
of Cumberland, or to have been presented with ten guineas to drink his 
health withal by Field-Marshal Wade. We would have thought it vile 
poltroonery and macaronism to have worn wigs—to say nothing of pow- 
der—uniless, indeed, the peruke was a true Malplaquet club or Dettingen 
scratch. 

Our duties were no trifling ones, let me assure you. The Tower, as 
a place of military strength, was well looked after by the Regiment of 
Foot Guards and the Companies of Artillery that did garrison duties on 
its ramparts and the foot of its drawbridges; but to us was confided a 
charge much more onerous, and the custody of things much more pre- 
cious. We had other matters to mind besides seeing that stray dogs did 
not venture on to the Tower Green, that dust did not get into the can- 
nons’ mouths, or that Grand Rounds received proper salutes. Was not 
the Imperial Crown of England in our keeping? Had we not to look 
after the Royal diadem, the orb, the sceptre, the Swords of Justice and 
of Mercy, and the great parcel-gilt Salt Cellar that is moulded in the 
likeness of the White Tower itself? Did it not behove us to keep up a 
constant care and watchfulness, lest among the curious strangers and 
country cousins who trudged to the Jewel House to see all that glittering 
and golden finery, and who gave us shillings to exhibit them, there might 
be lurking some Rogue as dishonest and as desperate as that Colonel 
Blood who so nearly succeeded in getting away with the crown and 
other valuables in King Charles the Second’s time. Oh! I warrant 
you that we kept sharp eyes on the curious strangers and the country 
cousins, and allowed them not to go too near the grate behind which 
were those priceless baubles. 

But another charge had we,I trow. Of all times had this famous 
fortress of the Tower of London been a place of hold for the King’s 
prisoners. Felons, nor cutpurses, nor wantons suffered we indeed in our 
precincts, nor gave we the hospitality of dungeons to; but of state 
prisoners, noblemen and gentlemen in durance for High Treason, or for 
other offences against the Royal State and Prerogative, had we always a 
plentiful store. Some of the greatest Barons—the proudest names in 
England—have pined their lives away within the Tower’s inexorable 
walls. Walls! why there were little dungeons and casemates built in the 
very thickness of those huge mural stones. In ancient days I have heard 
that foul deeds were common in the fortress—that princes were done to 
Death here—notably the two poor Royal infants that the wicked Richard 
of Gloucester bid his hell-hounds smother and bury at the foot of the 
stairs in that building which has ever since gone by the name of the 
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Bloody Tower. So, too, I am afraid itis a true bill that Torture was in 
the bad old days indiscriminately used towards both gentle and simple in 
some gloomy underground places in this said Tower. I have heard of a 
Sworn Tormentor and his assistants, whose fiendish task it was to torture 
poor creatures’ souls out of their miserable bodies, and of a Chirurgeon 
who had to watch lest the agonies used upon ’em should be too much for 
human endurance, and so, putting ’em out of their misery, rob the heads- 
man of his due, the scaffold of its prey, and the vile mobile that congre- 
gate at public executions of their raree show. Of “Scavenger’s Daugh- 
ters,” Racks, Thumbscrews, iron boots, and wedges, and other horrible 
engines of pain, I have heard many dismal tales told; but all had long 
fallen into disuse before my time. The last persons tortured within the 
Tower walls were, I believe, Colonel Faux (Guido) and his confederates, 
for their most abominable Gunpowder Plot, which was to put an end to 
the Protestant Religion and the illustrious House of Stuart at one fell 
blow ; but happily came to nothing, through the prudence of my Lord 
Monteagle, and the well-nigh superhuman sagacity of his Majesty King 
James the First. Guy and his accomplices they tortured horribly ; and 
did not even give em the honour of being beheaded on Tower Hill,— 
they being sent away as common traitors to Old Palace Yard (close to the 
scene of their desperately meditated, but fortunately abortive crime), and 
there half-hanged, cut down while yet warm, disembowelled, their 
Hearts and Inwards taken out and burnt by Gregory (that was hang- 
man then, and that, as Gregory Brandon, had a coat-of-arms given 
him as a gentleman, through a fraud practised upon Garter King), 
and their mangled bodies—the heads severed—cut into quarters, 
well coated with pitch, and stuck upon spikes over London Bridge, 
east Portcullis, Ludgate, Temple Bar, and other places of public 
resort, according to the then bloody-minded custom, and the statute 
in that case made and provided. But after Colonel Guido Faux, Rack, 
Thumbscrews, boots, and wedges, and Scavenger’s daughters fell into a 
decline, from which, thank God, they have never, in this fair realm of 
England, recovered. I question even if the Jesuit Garnett and his 
fellows, albeit most barbarously executed, were tortured in prison ; but 
it is certain that when Felton killed the Duke of Bucks at Portsmouth, 
and was taken red-handed, the Courtiers, Parasites, and other cruel 
persons that were about the King, would fain have had him racked ; but 
the public,—which by this time had begun to inquire pretty sharply 
about Things of State,—cried out that Felton should not be tormented (their 
not loving the Duke of Bucks too much may have been one reason for 
their wishing some degree of leniency to be shown to the assassin), and 
the opinion of the Judges being taken, those learned Persons, in full 
court of King’s Bench assembled, decided that Torture was contrary to 
the Law of England, and could not legally be used upon any of the King’s 
subjects howsoever guilty he might have been. 

But I confess that when I first took up service as a Tower Warder, 
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and gazed upon those horrible implements of Man’s cruelty and hard- 
heartedness collected in the Armoury, I imagined with dismay that, all 
rusty as they had grown, there might be occasions for them to be used 
upon the persons of unfortunate captives. For I had lived much abroad, 
and knew what devilish freaks were often indulged in by arbitrary and 
unrestrained power. But my comrades soon put my mind at ease, and 
pointed out to me that few, very few, of these instruments of Anguish 
were of English use or origin at all; but that the great majority of these 
wicked things were from among the spoils of the Great Armada, when 
the proud Spaniards, designing to invade this free and happy country with 
their monstrous Flotilla of Caravels and Galleons, provided numerous tools 
of Torture for despitefully using the Heretics (as they called them) who 
would not obey the unrighteous mandates of a foreign despot, or submit 
to the domination (usurped) of the Bishop of Rome. And so tender 
indeed of the bodies of the King’s prisoners had the Tower authorities 
become, that the underground dungeons were now never used, commodi- 
ous apartments being provided for the noblemen and gentlemen in hold : 
and a pretty penny they had to pay for their accommodation; five 
guineas a day, besides warder and gentlemen gaoler’s fees, being the 
ordinary charge for a nobleman, and half that sum for a knight and 
private esquire. Besides this, the Lieutenant of the Tower had a gra- 
tuity of thirty pounds from every peer that came into his custody, and 
twenty pounds for every gentleman writing himself Armiger, and in 
default could seize upon their cloaks: whence arose a merry saying— 
“best go to the Tower like a peeled carrot than come forth like one.” 
There were even no chains used in this state prison ; of fetters and man- 
acles we had indeed a plenitude, all of an antique pattern and covered with 
rust ; but no irons such as are put upon their prisoners by vulgar gaolers 
in Newgate and elsewhere. I have heard say that when poor Counsellor 
Layer, that was afterwards hanged, drawn, and quartered as a Jacobite, and 
his head stuck atop of Temple Bar hard by his own chambers,—was first 
brought for safer custody to the Tower, breakings out of Newgate having 
been common, the Government sent down word that, as a deep-dyed con- 
spirator and desperate rebel, he was to be double-ironed. Upon this Mr. 
Lieutenant flies into a mighty heat, and taking boat to Whitehall, waits on 
Mr. Secretary at the Cockpit, and tells him plainly that such an indignity 
towards his Majesty’s prisoners in the Tower was never heard of, that 
no such base modes of coercion as chains or bilboes had ever been known 
in use since the reign of King Charles I., and that the King’s warders 
were there to see that the prisoners did not attempt Evasion. To which 
Mr. Secretary answered, with a grim smile, that notwithstanding all the 
keenness of the watch and ward, he had often heard of prisoners escaping 
from durance in the Tower, notably mentioning the case of my Lord 
Nithesdale, who escaped in his lady’s clothes, and without more ado 
informed the Lieutenant that Counsellor Layer must be chained as 
directed, even if the chains had to be forged expressly for him. Upon 
VOL. VI. M 
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which Mr. Lieutenant took a very surly leave of the Great Man, cursing 
him as he comes down the steps for a Thief-catcher and Tyburn purveyor, 
and hied him to Newgate, where he borrowed a set of double-irons from 
the Peachum or Lockit, or whatever the fellow’s name was that kept 
that Den of Thieves. And even then, when they had gotten the chains 
to the Tower, none of the warders knew how to put them on, or to sully 
their fingers with such hangman’s work ; and so they were fain to have 
a blacksmith with his anvil, and a couple of turnkeys down from New- 
gate, to rivet the chains upon the poor gentleman’s limbs; he being at 
the time half dead of a Strangury; but so cruel was justice in those 
days. 

When I first came to the Tower, we had but few prisoners ; for it 
was before the Great Rebellion of the "Forty-five; and for a few years 
previous the times had been after a manner quiet. Now and then some 
notorious Jacobite, Seminarist, or seditious person, was taken up; but he 
was rarely of sufficient importance to be confined in our illustrious Prison; 
and was either had to Newgate, or else confined in the lodgings of a 
King’s Messenger till his examinations were over, and he was either com- 
mitted or Enlarged. These Messengers kept, in those days, a kind of 
Sponging Houses for High Treason, where Gentlemen Traitors who were 
not in very great peril lived, as it were, at an ordinary, and paid much 
dearer for their meat and lodging than though they had been at some 
bailiff’s lock-up in Cursitor Street, or Tooke’s Court, or the Pied Bull 
in the Borough. We had, it is true, for a long time a Romanist Bishop 
that was suspected of being in correspondence with St. Germain’s, and lay 
for a long time under detention. He was a merry old soul, and most 
learned man; would dine very gaily with Mr. Lieutenant, or his deputy, 
or the Fort Major, swig his bottle of claret, and play a game of tric-trac 
afterwards ; and it was something laughable to watch the quiet cunning 
way in which he would seek to Convert us Warders who had the guard- 
ing of him to the Romanist faith. They let him out at last upon some- 
thing they called a Wolle prosequi of the Attorney-General, or some such- 
like dignitary of the law—which nolle prosequi I take to be a kind of 
habeas corpus for gentlefolks. He was as liberal to us when he departed 
as his means would allow; for I believe that save his cassock, his breviary, 
a gold cross round his neck, and episcopal ring, and a portmantel full of 
linen, the old gentleman had neither goods nor chattels in the wide 
world : indeed, we heard that the Lieutenant lent him, on leaving, a score 
of gold pieces, for friendship-sake, to distribute among us. But he went 
away—to foreign parts, I infer—with flying colours; for every body loved 
the old Bishop, all Romanist and suspected Jacobite as he was. 

Then came that dreadful era of rebellion of which I have spoken, and 
we Tower Warders found that our holiday time was over. Whilst the 
war still raged in Scotland, scarcely a day passed without some person of 
consequence being brought either by water to Traitor’s Gate, or by a 
strong escort of Horse and Foot to the Tower Postern; not for active 
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participation in the Rebellion, but as a measure of safety, and to prevent 
worse harm being done. And many persons of consequence, trust me, 
saved their heads by being laid by the heels for a little time while the 
hue and cry was afoot, and Habeas Corpus suspended. Fast bind, safe 
find, is a true proverb; and you may thank your stars, even if your 
enemies have for a time bound you with chains and with links of iron, if, 
when the stormy season has gone past, you find your head still safe on 
your shoulders. Now it was a great Lord who was brought to the 
Tower, and from whom Mr. Lieutenant did not forget to claim his thirty- 
pound fee on entrance ; for “here to day, gone to morrow,” he reasoned, 
and so shot his game as soon as he had good parview of the same. Now 
it was some Cheshire or Lancashire Squire, snatched away from his 
Inn, at the Hercules’ Pillars, or the Catherine Wheel in the Borough, as 
being vehemently suspected of Jacobitism. These gentlemen mostly took 
their captivity in a very cheerful and philosophical manner. They would 
call for a round of spiced beef, a tankard of ale, and a pipe of tobacco, so 
soon as ever they were fairly bestowed in their lodgings; drank to the 
King—taking care not to let us know whether his name began with a G 
or a J, with many jovial ha-has, and were as happy as the day was 
long, so it seemed to us, if they had but a pack of cards and a volume 
of the Gentleman’s Recreation, or Academy of Field Sports. What 
bowls of punch, too, they would imbibe o’ nights, and what mad carouses 
they would have! Such roaring Squires as these would have been much 
better bestowed in the Messengers’ Houses ; but these were all full, like- 
wise the common gaols; nay, the debtors’ prisons and vile sponging- 
houses were taken up by Government for the temporary incarceration of 
suspected persons. 

How well do I remember the dreadful amazement and consternation 
which broke over this city when the news came that the Prince—I mean 
the Pretender—had utterly routed the King’s troops commanded by Sir 
John Cope at Prestonpans ; that the Misguided Young Man had entered 
Edinborough at the head of a furious mob of Highlandmen, whose pre- 
posterous style of dress I never could abide, and who in those days we 
Southrons held as being very little better than painted Savages; that the 
ladies of the Scottish capital had all mounted the white cockades, and 
were embroidering scarves for the Pretender and his officers, and that 
the Castle of Edinborough alone held out ’gainst this monstrous uprising 
to destroy authority! But how much greater was the Dismay in London 
when we learnt that the Rebels, not satisfied with their conquests in his 
Majesty’s Scottish Dominions, had been so venturous as to invade Eng- 
land itself, and had actually advanced so far as the trading town of Derby! 
Then did those who had been long, albeit obscurely, suspected of Jacobit- 
ism, come forth from their lurking holes and corners, and almost openly 
avow their preference for the House of Stuart. Then did very many re- 
spectable persons, formerly thought to be excellently well affected towards 
King George’s person and Government, become waverers, or prove them- 
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selves the Turncoats they had always, in secret, been, and seditiously 
prophesy that the days of the Hanoverian dynasty were numbered. Then 
did spies and traitors abound, together with numbers of alarming ru- 
mours, that the Chevalier had advanced as far as Barnet on the Great 
North Road; that his Majesty was about to convey himself away to 
Hanover; that the Duke of Cumberland was dead; that barrels of gun- 
powder had been discovered in the crypt beneath Guildhall, and in the 
vaults of the Chapel Royal; that mutiny was rife among the troops; 
that the Bank of England was about to break, with sundry other dis- 
tracting reports and noises. 

Of course authority did all it could to reassure the public mind, tossed 
in a most tempestuous manner as it was by conflicting accounts. Au- 
thority bestirred itself to put down seditious meetings by proclamation, 
and to interdict residence in the capital to all known Papists ; whereby 
several most estimable Catholic gentlemen (as many there be of that old 
Faith) were forced to leave their Town Houses, and betake themselves to 
mean and inconvenient dwellings in the country. The gates of Temple 
Bar were now shut, on sudden alarms, two or three times a week; as 
though the closing of these rotten portals could in any way impede the 
progress of rebellion, or do any thing more than further to hamper 
the already choked-up progress of the streets. The Lord Mayor was 
mighty busy calling out the Train-bands, and having them drilled in 
Moorfields, for the defence of the City ; and a mighty fine show those citi- 
zen soldiers would have made no doubt to the bare-legged Highlandmen, 
had they come that way. ‘The Guards at all the posts at the Court end of 
the town were doubled, and we at the Tower put ourselves into a perfect 
state of defence. Cannon were run out; matches kept lighted ; whole 
battalions maintained under arms; munitions and provisions of war 
laid in, as though to withstand a regular siege; drawbridges pulled up 
and portcullises lowered, with great clanking of chains and gnashing of 
old iron teeth;—and rich sport it was to see those old rust-eaten 
engines once more brought into gear again. 

But, as the Wise Man saith that a soft answer turneth away wrath, 
so do we often find that a merry word spoken in season will do more than 
all your Flaming Ordinances, and Terrific Denunciations of Fire and 
Sword. And although at this time (beginning of the year 1746) 
authority very properly exerted itself to procure obedience to the con- 
stitution, by instilling Awe into men’s minds, and did breathe nothing - 
in its official documents but heading, hanging, and quartering, with 
threats of bombardments, free quarters, drum-head courts-martial, 
chains, gags, fines, imprisonment, and sequestration,—yet I question 
whether so much good was done by these towards the stability of 
the cause of the Protestant Religion and King George, or s0 
much harm to that of the Pretender, Popery, brass money, and 
wooden shoes, as by a little series of Pamphlets put forth by the 
witty Mr. Henry Fielding, a writer of plays and novels then much 
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in vogue; but a sad loose fish, although he afterwards, as I am 
told, did good service to the State as one of the justices of peace for 
Middlesex, and helped to put down many notorious gangs of murderers, 
highwaymen, and footpads infesting the metropolis. This Mr. Fielding 
—whom his intimates used to call Harry, and whom I have often seen 
lounging in the Temple Gardens, or about the gaming-houses in St. 
James’s Street, and whom I have often met, I grieve to say, in the very 
worst of company under the Piazzas in Covent Garden much overtaken in 
liquor, and his fine Lace clothes and curled periwig all besmirched and 
bewrayed after a carouse—took up the Hanoverian cause very hotly,— 
having perhaps weighty reasons for so doing,—and, making the very best 
use of his natural gifts and natural weapons, namely, a very strong and 
caustic humour, with most keen and trenchant satire, did infinite harm to 
the Pretender’s side by laughing at him and his adherents. He published, 
probably at the charges of authority,—for he was a needy gentleman, 
always in love, in liquor, or in debt,—a paper called the Ziue Patriot, in 
which the Jacobites were most mercilessly treated. Notably do I recall 
a sort of sham diary or almanack, purporting to be written by an honest 
tradesman of the City during the predicted triumph of the Pretender, 
and in which such occurrences were noted down as London being at the 
mercy of Highlanders and Friars ; Walbrook church and many others being 
razed to the ground; Father O’ Blaze, a Dominican, exulting over it; Queen 
Anne’s statue at Paul’s taken away, anda large Crucifix erected in its place ; 
the Bank, South-Sea, India Houses, &c. converted into convents ; Father 
Macdagger, the Royal confessor, preaching at St. James’s; three Anabaptists 
hung at Tyburn, attended by their ordinary, Mr. Machenly (a grotesque 
name for the ranting fellow who was wont to be known as Orator Henley) ; 
Father Poignardini, an Italian Jesuit, made Privy-Seal; four Heretics 
burnt in Smithfield; the French Ambassador made a Duke, with prece- 
dence; Cape Breton given back to the French, with Gibraltar and Port 
Mahon to the Spaniards; the Pope’s nuncio entering London, and the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen kissing his feet; an office opened in Drury 
Lane for the sale of papistical Pardons and Indulgences; with the like 
prophecies calculated to arouse the bigotry of the lower and middle 
orders, and to lash them into a religious as well as a political frenzy. 
For a cry of “ No Popery” has ever acted upon a true-born Englishman 
as a red rag does on a bull. Perhaps the thing that went best down ofall 
Mr. Fielding’s drolleries, and tickled the taste of the town most amazingly, 
was the passage where he made his honest London tradesman enter in 
his diary to this effect: “‘ My little boy Jacky taken ill of the itch. He 
had been on the parade with his godfather the day before to see the Life 
Guards, and had just touched one of their plaids.” One of the King’s 
Ministers said long afterwards that this passage touching the itch was 
worth two regiments of horse to the cause of government. At this dis- 
tance of time one doesn’t see much wit in a scurrilous lampoon, of which 
the gist was to taunt one’s neighbours with being afflicted with a disease of 
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the skin: and, indeed, the lower ranks of English were, in those days, 
any thing but free from similar ailments, and, in London at least, were 
in their persons and manners inconceivably filthy. But ’tis astonishing 
what a mark you can make with a coarse jest, if you only go far enough, 
and forswear justice and decency. 

Strange but true is it to remark that, in the midst of all such tre- 
mendous convulsions as wars, battles, sieges, rebellions, and other martial 
conflagrations, men and women and children do eat and drink, and love 
and marry, and beget other babes of humanity, and at last Die and turn 
to dust, precisely as though the world—or rather the concerns of that 
gross Orb—were all going on in their ordinary jog-trot manner. Although 
from day to day we people in London knew not whether before the sun 
set the dreaded pibroch of the Highland Clans might not be heard at 
Charing Cross, and the barbarian rout of Caterans that formed the 
Prince,—I mean the Chevalier,—I mean the Pretender’s Army, scattered 
all about the City, plundering our Chattels, and ravaging our fair English 
homes ; although, for aught men knew, another month, nay another week, 
might see King George the Second toppled from his Throne, and King 
James the Third installed, with his Royal Highness Charles Edward 
Prince of Wales as Regent; although it was but a toss-up whether the 
Archbishop of Canterbury should not be ousted from Lambeth by a Popish 
Prelate, and the whole country 1educed to Slavery and Bankruptcy ;—yet 
to those who lived quiet lives, and kept civil tongues in their heads, all 
things went on pretty much as usual: and each day had its evil, and suffi- 
cient for the day was the evil thereof. That the Highlandmen were at Derby 
did not prevent the Hostess of the Stone Kitchen—that famous Tavern in 
the Tower—from bringing in one’s reckoning and insisting on payment. 
That there was consternation at St. James’s, with the King meditating 
flight and the Royal Family in tears and swooning, did not save the 
little schoolboy a whipping if he knew not his lesson after morning call. 
It will be so, I suppose, until the end of the world. We must needs eat 
and drink, and feel heat and cold, and marry or be given in marriage, 
whatsoever party prevail, and whatsoever King carries crown and sceptre ; 
and however dreadful the crisis, we must have our Dinners, and fleas will 
bite us, and corns pinch our Feet. So while all the Public were talking 
about the Rebellion, all the world went nevertheless to the Playhouses, 
where they played loyal Pieces and sang “God save great George our 
King” every night; as also to Balls, Ridottos, Clubs, Masquerades, 
Drums, Routs, Concerts, and Pharaoh parties. They read Novels and 
flirted their fans, and powdered and patched themselves, and distended 
their coats with hoops, just as though there were no such persons in the 
world as the Duke of Cumberland and Charles Edward Stuart. And in 
like manner we Warders in the Tower, though ready for any martial 
emergency that might turn up, were by no means unnecessarily afeard or 
distraught with anxiety ; but ate and drank our fill, joked the pretty girls 
who came to see the shows in the Tower, and trailed our halberts in our 
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usual jovial devil-me-care manner, as true Cavaliers, Warders in the ser- 
vice of his Majesty the King, should do. 

By and by came the news of Stirling and Falkirk, after the disastrous 
retreat of the Highlandmen back into England. And then happened 
that short but tremendous fight of Drummossie Moor, commonly called 
the Battle of Culloden, where claymores and Lochaber axes clashed and 
glinted for the last time against English broadswords and bayonets. 
After this was what was called the pacification of the Highlands, meaning 
that the Duke and his dragoons devastated all before them with fire and 
sword; and then “retributive justice” had its turn, and the work of the 
Tower Warders began in earnest. 

Poor creatures! theirs was a hard fate. At Carlisle, at Manchester, 
at Tyburn, and at Kennington Common, London, how many unhappy 
persons suffered death in its most frightful form, to say nothing of the 
unspeakable ignominy of being dragged on a hurdle to the place of 
execution, and mangled in the most horrible manner by the Hangman’s 
butcherly knife, merely because they held that King James, and not King 
George, was the rightful sovereign of these realms! Is there in all His- 
tory—at least insomuch as it touches our sentiments and feelings—a more 
lamentable and pathetic narration than the story of Jemmy Dawson? This 
young man, Mr. James Dawson by name,—for by the endearing aggrava- 
tive of Jemmy he is only known in Mr. William Shenstone’s charming 
ballad (the gentleman that lived at the Leasowes, and writ The School- 
mistress, among other pleasing pieces, and spent so much money upon 
Ornamental Gardening),—this Mr. James Dawson, I say, was the son of 
highly reputable parents, dwelling, by some, ’tis said, in the county of 
Lancashire, by others, in the county of Middlesex. At all events, his 
father was a Gentleman of good estate, who strove hard to bring up his 
son in the ways of piety and virtue. But the youth was wild and 
froward, and would not listen to the sage Counsels that were continu- 
ally given him. After the ordinary grammar-school education, during 
which course he much angered his teachers,—less by his reckless and 
disobedient conduct than by his perverse flinging away of his opportu- 
nities, and manifest ignoring of the parts with which he had been gifted 
by Heaven,—he was sent to the University of Oxford to complete the 
curriculum of studies necessary to make him a complete gentleman. 
And I have heard, indeed, that he was singularly endowed with the 
properties requisite for the making of that very rare animal :—that 
he was quick, ready, generous, warm-hearted, skilful, and accomplished, 
—that he rode, and drove, and shot, and fenced, and swam, and fished 
in that marvellously finished manner only possible to those who seem 
to have been destined by a capricious fate to do so well that which they 
have never learned to do. And at college, who but Jemmy Dawson— 
who but he? For a wicked prank, or a mad carouse; for a trick to be 
played on a proctor, or a kiss to be taken by stealth,—who such a Mas- 
ter of Arts as our young Undergraduate? But at his lectures and chapels 
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and repetitions he was (although always with a vast natural capacity) an 
inveterate Idler; and he did besides so continually violate and outrage 
the college rules and discipline, that his Superiors, after repeated admoni- 
tions, gatings, impositions, and rustications (which are a kind of tempo- 
rary banishment), were at last fain solemnly to expel him from the 
University. Upon which his father discarded him from his house, 
vowing that he would leave his broad acres (which were not entailed) 
to his Nephew, and bidding him go to the Devil; whither he accord- 
ingly proceeded, but by a very leisurely and circuitous route. But 
the young Rogue had already made a more perilous journey than this, for 
he had fallen in Love with a young Madam of exceeding Beauty, and of 
large Fortune in her own right, the daughter of a neiyhbouring Baronet. 
And she, to her sorrow, poor soul, became as desperately enamoured of 
this young Scapegrace, and would have run away with him, I have no 
doubt, had he asked her, but for a spark of honour which still remained 
in that reckless heart, and forbade his linking the young girl, all good 
and pure as she was, to so desperate a life as his. And go he went wan- 
dering for a time up and down the country, swaggering with his boon 
companions, and pawning his Father’s credit in whatsoever inns and pot- 
houses he came unto, until, in the beginning of that fatal year ’46, he 
must needs find himself at Manchester without a Shilling in his pocket, 
or the means ofraising one. It was then the time that the town of Man- 
chester had been captured, in the Pretender’s interest, by a Scots Sergeant 
and a Wench; and the notorious Colonel Towneley was about raising the 
Manchester Regiment of Lancashire Lads to fight for Prince Charlie. 
Desperate Jemmy Dawson enlisted under Towneley ; and soon, being a 
young fellow of good figure and shining talents, was made a Captain. 
But the ill-fated Manchester Regiment was ere long broken up; and 
Jemmy Dawson, with Colonel Towneley himself, and many other of the 
officers, were captured. They were all tried at the Assizes held after 
the Assizes at St. Margaret’s Hill, Southwark; and James Dawson, 
being convicted of high treason, was sentenced to the usual horrible 
punishment for that offence. He was drawn on a hurdle to Ken- 
nington Common; he was hanged, disembowelled, and quartered : 
but the young Madam of whom I have spoken was true to him unto 
the last. For many days following the sentence she vainly solicited 
his pardon; but finding all useless, she on the fatal morning (having 
trimmec a shroud for him overnight, in which, poor Soul, his mangled 
remains were not to rest) followed him in a Mourning Coach to Ken- 
nington Common. She saw the Dreadful Tragedy played out to its very 
last Act; and then she just turned on her Side in the Coach, and with 
a soft murmur, breathing Jemmy’s Name, she Died. Surely a story 
so piteous as this needs no comment, And by Heaven it is True! 


: 
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Our Veighbourhood, 


I want to write something about our neighbourhood; something which 
shall be tangible and true, and shall set our neighbourhood straight in 
the eyes of certain people who now persist in looking at it obliquely. 
Our neighbourhood has never yet had proper justice done to it. Cynics 
have sneered at it; Pharisees have shrugged their shoulders, and passed 
by—on the other side of the Park. Foolish youth has grinned and snig- 
gered when its name was mentioned; and the writers of sensation lead- 
ing-articles have made very good capital out of it—in very good capital 
letters. When Lord Argent de Gules is irreclaimably going to the bad, 
his old mother, who is ten-thousand times wickeder than he, tells some 
sister-Sycorax that he has relations up in our neighbourhood. When Lady 
Corespond, who at present stands on the apex of the pinnacle of virtue 
(and will, until Dr. Spinks throws a brick at her in the presence of Sir 
Cresswell),—when Lady Corespond wishes to crush her silly weak-minded 
husband, Sir Charles, she says to him, “Go, sir!—go to your dissipated 
associates in ” (our neighbourhood)! Old Hal Beeno, the celebrated 
cynical novelist, pits our neighbourhood against Belgrave Square for vice 
and debauchery ; and after castigating us severely at the beginning of his 
chapter, in the concluding sentences prays fervently, and with many 
capital letters, that he, and we, and all his dramatis persone, and the 
world in general, may come to a Happy End. Whereas Jack Flokes, 
who does morality at per col., in the leading-articles of the Trimmer, and 
who is supposed once to have heard the chimes at midnight (by accident, 
of course), never mentions our neighbourhood without a shudder of dis- 
gust (which awakes an echoing thrill throughout the readers on the knife- 
board of the omnibus), and always in connexion with a brougham, pink- 
silk blinds, and a lap-dog lolling out of the window. Bravo, honest 
Jack! J, curre! (as old Hal Beeno would say)—those blinds and that lap- 
dog have been to thee beeves and liquor-stoups and genial warmth! 
broad-cloth to thy back, and boots to thy feet! Go on and prosper, 
kindly gentleman ! 

Holy Groves is our neighbourhood ; and we are not ashamed to own 
Holy Groves, stretching away to the north-westward from the great tho- 
roughfare of Isis Street, bounded on one side by the pleasant Cockney 
ruralities of Fatfriend Park, and on the other by the outskirts of Gib- 
betonia, leading to Kilburn and Cricklewood. Years ago, when Gib- 
betonia was a dreary moor, and Cubittopolis, on the other side of the 
Campus Clarendonensis, was a desolate swamp,—where the bittern and the 
heron exchanged notes over the latest robbery in the Field of Forty 
Footsteps,—the trim little villas of Holy Groves stood in their neat 
gardens, and offered rest and quiet for the declining days of worn-out 
citizens. Years ago, when the founders of most of the Cubittopolian and 
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all the Gibbetonian families were sweeping shops and watering dusty 
pavements, and sleeping under the counters of the houses in which they 
were ’prenticed, their masters were retiring to Holy Groves, which, had 
they known any thing about Horace, they would have called their Tus- 
culum. But those were benighted days, and the men who lived then 
had not had such opportunities of familiarity with the ancients as have 
been afforded to us, their descendants. They knew nothing of Horace 
and his Sabine farm; nothing of “that glorious old cock, Cicero ;” they 
were never even enthusiastic about “ grand old Samuel” (Johnson), or 
“the King’s Sergeant-Painter, Will Hogarth.” They were Tories, mostly, 
—honest, straight-forward, God-fearing, Church-and-State loving men, 
—dimly frightened about Horne Tooke and Thelwall, whom they con- 
nected, as in a glass darkly, with Robespierre and the French Revolution; 
and pinning their faith, to the last rag, on the velvet skirts of royalty; but 
undervaluing “blue blood,” the “ rare old tap,” the science of heraldry, 
and other valuable ingredients of Tory civilisation. Holy Groves is very 
much changed since then; what it is now, and who are its inhabitants, I 
purpose to tell you. 

In the first place, it is very fresh, and brisk, and healthy. If there be 
any air about, we are sure to have it; and this is something to say in an 
age like the present, when sweltering heat and parboiledness seem to be 
the fashion. The free fresh air comes rolling into our neighbourhood 
from the neighbouring heights of Hampstead and Highgate, and is so 
delighted with its quarters that it stops with us all day; so that in my 
wanderings I observe evidently town-made children, who would otherwise 
be in a state of pallid stupor, now ruddy in face and mottled in legs, 
fighting in desperation against the wind, being caught up and eddied in 
the corners of walls, and hopelessly hove-to against a railing, taking in 
every stitch of ribbon, and rapidly reefing flapping hats and other wind- 
catching gear. To this fresh air I am also indebted for the revelation of 
symmetrical ankles and bronze boots of delightful shape, of which I 
should otherwise have been unconscious; and also from it have I learned 
the force and variety of the English interjection, from the simple “ Oh, 
dear !” in a gust, to the complicated “ Well, I never!” and the laughing, 
“O my, what shall I—?” in a squall. Quiet and verdure we also 
claim as characteristics. We were always proud of these; but I don’t 
think we set quite so great a store upon them as we now do until this 
spring; and then the preparations for, and finally the opening of, the In- 
ternational Exhibition showed us our matchless superiority. I believe 
the people at what used to be Brompton, and what is now (thanks to 
Cole, C.B.; Dilke, Bart.; and other ingenuous, impartial, and unin- 
fluenced gentlemen!) South Kensington, think they have some claim to 
partial rurality. Ah! at the mere recollection of that very objectionable 
place, my mouth fills with the ground-off Plaster-of-Paris dust, which 
revels in that frightful thoroughfare. My eyes behold the whirl of car- 
riages, cabs, and omnibuses,—the former filled with resplendent and re- 
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clining beauty, amazed and amused at the confusion of humanity around 
it; the latter charged, beleagured, captured, swarmed over, by bearded, 
wondering Mossoos; by heavy-headed, horny-handed, Gamp- bearing 
excursionists from the provinces,—all fighting and chattering with the 
mob of more knowing Cockneys, who have paid double fare, and ridden 
a portion of the way that they didn’t want to go, on the chance of 
securing seats for the journey which they desiderated. I see the long- 
cloaked inspectors of police, sitting stiffly on their strong chargers, beckon- 
ing a line of carriages to advance with outstretched hand, and looking 
remarkably like vivified duplicates of the Duke’s statue by Mr. Wyatt, 
minus the cocked-hat, and better mounted. My ears are filled with the 
bawling of the cads; the objurgations of the omnibus ard cab men; the 
bated-breath muttered blasphemies of the private coachmen; the sharp 
crunching of the gravel under numberless wheels; the dashing-to of car- 
riage-doors, and the playful poking of poles through panels. And I turn 
from all this charivari to our neighbourhood, where I find the full 
luxuriant verdure, which in unusual quantity this rainy season has pro- 
duced, twinkling in the rays of a sun, which looks out for the first time 
in the day before finally retiring to rest; where there are sufficient 
evidences of life, and bustle, and movement, without row, and roar, and 
Hades; and where there are no more traces of the International Exhibi- 
tion than if that heavenly-gifted genius, Captain Fowke, had never 
breathed ; nor the Commissioners, as a body, had so nobly treated the 
season-ticket-holders. 

But you will say (or, if you won’t, I will make you, to suit my pur- 
pose), “‘ There is no smoke without fire; and these stories about Holy 
Groves and its denizens—Lais, Phryne, Aspasia, and Company—must have 
some foundation; the brougham business, the pink-silk blind business, 
the lap-dog business, must exist; the cynical novelist and the sensation 
leader-writer have ground for their writings, eh?” To which I reply, 
Likely enough. Only, on my honour, I do not know of its existence in 
Holy Groves. I am fully aware that Cubittopolis, under the immediate 
eye of royalty, bristles with broughams and blinds, and that in Brompton 
the barking of Lais’ lap-dogs almost drowns the incessant church-bell ; 
I know thoroughly well that in the eyes of Fiction the houses in our 
neighbourhood are peopled with ladies in white muslin, who have lapsed 
from virtue’s way, and who, while sporting on a lawn, suddenly remember 
that they heard a clock strike ten in their infancy, and are thereupon 
moved to tears and repentance. Mr. Holman Hunt, in an early picture, 
called, if I mistake not, “The Awakened Conscience,” shows me that, 
with substitution of piano for clock, Art has the same ideas. They may 
be both right, and I may be wrong, who knows? who knows any thing? 
I have lived in the house where I now reside for two years, and what do 
I know of my right-hand neighbour, save that his wife drives in a yellow 
chariot with a pair of gray horses, and that his little boy rides a Shetland 
pony? The boy and the pony, the gray horses and the yellow chariot, I 
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have seen; but my eyes have never rested on my neighbour nor his wife. 
On my left hand lives, I hear, a retired East-India colonel; I have never 
seen him. Farther on a City merchant, with whom I certainly can con- 
nect a bristly gray head leaning against a bay-window in close alliance 
with the Zimes newspaper-sheet ; and opposite to me is the curate of the 
parish, with whom I have friendly relations. This is one of the pecu- 
liarities of London, that we can go on for years without knowing the 
people whose heads are rubbing against the other side of our party-wall, 
or without the smallest notion of what the lady may be like whose voice 
floats across our garden in the hushed evening. Still, if Lais and Com- 
pany were to the fore, we should, one would imagine, know something 
about it, in the grinding of gravel by Hansom cabs, in the red-eyed 
brougham-lamps, which would flaunt the darkness of midnight, in the 
general surrounding atmosphere, and in the comments of the trades- 
people, whose Vehmgericht-sentences pierce, Heaven knows how, from 
the servants’-halls to the parlour ears. 

I have watched our neighbourhood pretty closely, and I think I know 
it in its every phase, from early morning until late at night. In the out- 
skirts certain ruralities yet linger, and here in field-patches—known to 
our youthful population as “the meadows,” where cows graze and sheep 
are foddered—business springs into life at a very early hour. It may 
have been restlessness, or a desire of improving my worldly knowledge, 
that has called me up at five a.m.; but wandering at that time into the 
meadows, I have found the dwellers on their marge already astir. Fat, 
well-fed milkmen, with beefy legs bulging over their knee-boots, were 
manipulating cows which had been driven into the adjacent sheds; 
stout broad women, cob-bred, with enormous shoulders and short strong 
legs, were chatting together in an apple-stall dialect as they scoured 
the milking-cans or bent their sturdy necks to the yoke: a policeman, 
desperately sleepy and dying to be relieved from duty, but cheered 
a little by companionship and the sound of human voices (he had 
probably seen nothing but cats and heard nothing but cocks since two 
o'clock), would be looking listlessly on. Then the clumping of a pair of 
wooden soles could be heard, and a modern Centaur, though considerably 
more horse than man,—a“ party” attached to the neighbouring stables, 
dressed in fustian rubbed black and shining at all angular points, with frag- 
ments of hay sticking in his hair and with a favourite bit of straw between 
his lips,—would shamble by on his way to work. He is soon followed by 
others of his fraternity,—for in the outskirts of our neighbourhood the 
omnibus company has one of its depéts, and there are many large cab-pro- 
prietors, and many private stables; so that about this time the majority of 
the passers-by are professionally connected with horse-flesh. You may 
see them in all their degrees,—thin, wiry, wobegone men, on the lowest 
round of this not very lofty human ladder,—men with no coats over their 
soiled and yellow shirts, and with every sign of being in the depths of 
pecuniary despondency ;—these are the “ washers” of the omnfbuses, the 
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helpers in the omnibus stables. Then, in twos and threes, the private 
grooms appear, out for an hour's exercising, and sitting jauntily their 
splendid horses wrapped in their clothes and neatly knee-capped; then 
Mr. Sheriff Farringdon’s state-coachman (for we have a sheriff in our 
neighbourhood ; and catch any one of the Lais order coming to live near 
him !) will stroll up to the end of the mews, and after cursorily glancing 
at the sheriff’s state-carriage, which some underlings—perhaps the sword- 
bearer’s young men, or the water-bailiff’s, or some other of those singular 
City functionaries—are cleaning, will nod quite pleasantly (it is only when 
he has his blown-glass wig on that he is unapproachable) to Bidge, who 
drives Mrs. del Guatemala, widow of the late Spanish chargé d'affaires, 
and will himself receive “‘ the time of day” from little Bob Simmons, tiger 
to Mr. Marklane of the Stock Exchange, which “ time of day” is communi- 
cated by closing the left eyelid and jerking up the right elbow. By this 
time shop-shutters have been taken down and business has commenced ; 
omnibus-drivers—men of staid and serious aspect, whistling gloomily, 
and bearing waterproof coats strung across their arms—have been seen 
going towards the stables; and before long the first omnibus makes its 
appearance, and starts on its journey townwards. From this time until 
ten o’clock there is a perpetual outpouring of omnibuses at five-minute 
intervals. The early starters are generally filled with boys and old men: 
the boys are cadets of families in our neighbourhood,—clerks in ship- or 
stock-brokers’ offices, who go to open the letters and get all straight 
before the arrival of the principal, —young fellows just emancipated from 
school, who look upon “ going to business” as a tremendously manly feat, 

-who swarm up over the conductor’s shoulders, climb upon the roof, and 
think it a degradation if the ’bus is stopped to let them get down. These 
are the youths who suck painfully at brier-root pipes, as a proof of their 
virility, who incite the driver to outstrip other omnibuses, who are the 
Giovannis of the knife-board, casting amorous leers and even kissing 
hands to the doorstep-cleaning housemaids. Later on comes a different 
class,—sober, staid, serious men,—prim Government officials, in high 
neckcloths and mutton-chop whiskers ; juniors in public offices, solemnly- 
bearded like German musicians, and with a decorous air as though to 
show how much of the burden of conducting the country’s affairs was 
laid upon them; barristers with blue bags, and the traces of wig-powder 
still latent in the collars of their coats, merchants bringing their heavy, 
double eye-glasses to bear on the money-articles of the Zimes, and stock- 
brokers grinning over the social leaders in the Telegraph. 

The immediate forenoon, and, in fact, the rest of the day, passes in 
our neighbourhood in much the same manner as in other localities. 
Tradesmen’s carts dash wildly about; bells are pealed; following each 
peal comes a tremendous though incomprehensible shout of “’Er,” and 
the domestic business is transacted. Ladies carrying neat rolls of music, 
or small half-bound books, swarm in the thoroughfares ;—these are the 
daily governesses: and I am here constrained to remark that they are by 
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no means the pallid, wobegone, suffering creatures whom I have been 
taught by fiction to look upon as representatives of the class, but some- 
times comely matrons, round and smiling; at others waspish, self-assert- 
ing, sharp, little women, who evidently could not be “ put upon,” and 
who could, and evidently would, deftly return any slight which was 
attempted to be offered them. School-troops, both masculine and femi- 
nine, patrol the roads; the former, dull, listless, and heavy, ground 
to sober powder in the classic mill, and scarcely ever rousing into life, 
save at the sight of a “whip-behind” boy detected and punished in the 
act of riding at the back of a carriage,—or at the brilliant suggestion of 
Briggs major, that “'To-day’s Thursday—Yorkshire pudding, ain’t it ?” 
But the young ladies behave in a very different manner. Talk about 
women being children of a larger growth, surely boarding-school misses 
are but society’s flirts seen through the wrong end of the opera-glass! 
These little minxes, from sweet seventeen down to stammering six, flirt 
in the most outrageous manner ;—such glances under broad-leafed hats, 
such simpering and q@illades at the omnibus knife-boards, such rending 
and smashing of hearts at the collegiate institute for young gentlemen, 
such—I grieve to say it, but truth compels—such notes conveyed by the 
drilling-master, an old warrior with a tight chest but lax morals, who is 
common to both establishments. 

And at this period, and to the audibly-expressed delight of a sur- 
rounding troop of street-boys, a cavalcade, consisting of several mounted 
ladies and one gentleman, emerges from Mr. Withers’s Riding-school and 
Leaping-ground, which is one of the great features of our neighbourhood. 
That is Mr. Withers, the tall gentlemanly young man, who has just set-- 
tled Miss Ross’s snaffle-rein, and who so charmingly patted Miss Lump’s 
waist in his practical exhortation to her to be “a Jeetle more upright, 
miss.” That is Mr. Withers, whom half the very young ladies in our 
neighbourhood consider to be a mounted edition of the Apollo Belvidere, 
but whom scandal reports to have been a donkey-boy at Blackheath, a 
rough-rider with a cavalry-regiment, a discharged stud-groom. Mr. 
Withers has committed the very worst crime that a man can commit in 
the eyes of the world,—he has been successful: he rides like a Centaur, 
he is as fearless as a Spartan, and as honest as any man connected with 
horse-flesh can be. I disbelieve the donkey-boy story, but I attach some 
credit to the legend of the stud-groom; and if it be true, I honour the 
man for it. With a keen eye for character and imitation, he picked up 
the outward bearing of the gentlemen among whom his earlier days were 
passed; and as for hard work—well, the Lord Chancellor is in his study 
at five a.m., you tell me,—but at that hour Mr. Withers is in his saddle, 
and in his way he works quite as hard as his lordship. All round the 
stables between five and six; every horse examined by him and fed before 
him, At six, young Rollingstone arrives,—he is in training for a steeple- 
chase, and is taking his gallops under Mr. Withers’s superintendence. 
Capital rider, young Rollingstone ; devoted to horse-flesh ; gives up dissi- 
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pation, society, comfort even, to get through his allotted task. Grooms 
and helpers all love him; and Withers has scarcely time to say, ‘‘ Morn- 
ing, sir! Tom, bring out the Butcher!” before a rush is heard, and a 
thin, wiry groom is seen struggling at the head of a splendid dark-brown 
thorough-bred horse. Steady! Easy now! So-ho, old boy! A picture, 
this horse. Such a crest; such an arching-neck, with the veins running 
like whipcord through it; so strong in the shoulder, without the least 
heaviness; such slight firm fore-legs; such quarters for rising over 
timber, or bursting through quickset! ‘Old Polly for me!’’ says Withers ; 
and another groom leads out an iron-gray mare,—a little worn now, 
but evidently one who had “shown the way” in her time, and would do 
so again on a pinch. “ Easy, Mr. Rollingstone; let me out first,” says 
Withers, as he rides quietly out of the riding-school into the paddock. 
Rollingstone springs to his saddle; but the Butcher no sooner feels him 
than, being somewhat out of temper that morning, objecting generally to 
the heat and the flies, he twitches his head out of the groom’s hands, and 
stands bolt upright on his hind-legs. Rollingstone sits him like a statue ; 
and Withers, who has kept his head turned round the whole time, cries, 
“Loose your curb,—forward, all! Now,—off!” and away he and Polly 
go at a neat gallop, slipping easily round by the wall, just outside the 
hurdles. With one snort and a great bound, the Butcher starts; he is 
still restive and fractious, but he feels that he has a rider on his back, and 
soon settles into his stride. And such a stride! Withers has turned 
Polly in among the hurdles now, and she is over the first flight, with a 
tremendous rush, and a whirr like the rising of a thousand pheasants, 
thudding over the turf, and making it rise in showery flakes round her 
and her rider. The Butcher follows in her wake. Withers turns half 
round ir his saddle, and seeing them coming, the old jockey spirit rises 
in him: he forgets that he is making play for his pupil; he stands in his 
stirrups ; with voice and spur he calls upon the old gray; he lifts her at 
each jump; he does all he knows,—but it is useless. Rollingstone, 
sitting back with his hands well down, catches him at the second round. 
There is an awkward bit of posts and rail, the white paint on which 
bothers the Butcher, who, with ears due cocked, half swerves as he 
advances. And here Withers’s hopes rise; but Rollingstone gives the 
Butcher “one” across the flanks, and the noble horse flies over it like a 
bird. “ Ride like that on the 18th, Mr. Rollingstone,” says Withers, as 
the grooms lead the horses in, “and my money’s safe.” Rollingstone 
departs, and Mr. Withers has just time to take his morning tumbler of 
rum-and-milk, and to look through his engagement-book for the day, 
when seven o'clock arrives, and with it young Mr. Muph. Young Mr. 
Muph is the lady-killer of our neighbourhood ; but finding that his work 
of slaughter does not progress with sufficient rapidity, he has determined 
to take to horse-exercise, as the final crusher for the female heart, and 
has placed himself under Mr. Withers. He is elaborately got up, but 
has an air of nervousness which nothing can conceal as he enters the 
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yard. Mr. Withers wishes him good morning, and orders out “ Have- 
lock” for his special amusement; then in the interval he scrutinises Mr. 
Muph’s personal appearance. ‘ What’s them, sir?” he asks, glancing at 
Mr. Muph’s heels, his disgust relegating his diction to the donkey-boy’s 
vernacular. “Eh? Qh, my spurs!” says Mr. Muph, following his 
glance. “Oh!” says Mr. Withers, in a tone which ought to have in- 
duced Mr. Muph at once to drag the irons from their sockets; but he is 
hopelessly idiotic. And by this time Havelock, a strong old black horse, 
a “cast” charger of a dragoon regiment, is led in. Mr. Muph don’t like 
his look. “Is that the horse I rode before?” he asks. “ No,” says Mr. 
Withers ; “this is the horse for the second stage. Subtraction I call 
him,—because sometimes he’s a taking away from the figure above ;” 
and Mr. Withers chuckles at his joke. Mr. Muph don’t see it; he 
advances towards Havelock, who puts his ears back. Mr. Muph makes 
a general grab at the reins. “Steady, sir! These are the curb-reins ; 
third finger between them; now the snaffle; grasp a lock of the horse’s 
mane to prevent him swerving from you as you mount. That’s it. Now, 
then, up!” and Mr. Muph, having had a “leg up” from the groom, is 
thrown across the horse like a sack, and eventually struggles into a 
sitting posture, drawing all the reins tight and making old Havelock 
first rear up, and then prance curveting away. “Steady, Mr. Muph!” 
shouts Withers, standing in the centre of the school; “position’s every 
thing, sir! Body upright; drop your legs; clasp the horse with the 
leg between the knee and the ankle; toes raised (that’s done by dropping 
the heels, sir); toes well in. By Jove, sir, you'd carry away all the gate- 
posts in the county if you stick your feet out like that. Arms square ; 
hands low,—that’s it !” and Mr. Muph endeavours to follow these direc- 
tions, and is walking round the school, when Mr. Withers calls out, 
“ T—t— trot!” Havelock starts away at a good round trot at the well- 
known sound, and Mr. Muph is propelled on to the pommel of the 
saddle; thence he is jerked back to return again; then his hat gradually 
works over his eyes; then his toes go down and his heels up; then his 
spurs press against Havelock’s side, and Havelock urges on his wild 
career; and being reined tight up by Mr. Muph’s being thrown on to the 
crupper, begins to jump and start, and finally starts off at full swing as 
Mr. Withers’s sharp command, ‘ Can—tarr,” rings through the school. 
“Sit back, sir!—back, sir! Pull the left curb, and give him the left 
heel! Go into the corners, sir! Where are you coming to?” Mr. Muph 
don’t know where he’s coming to, very clearly; he knows nothing about 
it. When Mr. Withers calls out, “Circle left,” the old horse, obedient to 
the command, turns sharply round and takes a wide sweep to the left, 
before he has done half of which circle Mr. Muph falls off and bites the 
dust—bites it well too, taking a good mouthful, and burying his head in 
the sand, like the apocryphal hunted ostrich. Instruction of pupils like Mr. 
Muph is the dark side of Mr. Withers’s life; but he is amply repaid by his 
popularity among the ladies, who are most assiduous in their riding studies. 
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Ofcourse our neighbourhood would be perfectly uninhabitable if it had 
not a numerous and efficient staff of clerical and medical officers. And 
with these we are indeed nobly provided. All the different shades of 
religion are represented within a radius of a mile. There is a fine Roman 
Catholic chapel, whither come grandees of the old faith from all parts of 
London, and worship side by side with Irish costermongers and out-at-_ 
elbows foreign refugees ; and within a short distance there is the spurious 
imitation,—the Bristol diamonds, the mock turtle, the Brummagem jewel- 
lery,—the Puseyite church. There the Rev. Aureole Genuflex has pitched 
his tent and erected his standard ; there the wax-chandler sends his grandest 
manufactures, and the organ-blower can scarcely be said to call his life his 
own. There the little boys from the neighbourhood walk about in white 
nightgowns over their ordinary clothes, and shiniest of faces glowing with 
friction and yellow soap, and hair combed puritanically into their winking 
little eyes; and there they sing hymns and anthems with the freshest and 
sweetest of young voices, exchanging wary jokes and laughs among each 
other the while. The Rev. Aureole Genuflex is, I believe, avery sincere and 
good man, but he is decidedly not what people call “ good company :” he 
wears a long, straight-cut coat reaching to his heels, with a stand-up collar, 
a black silk waistcoat buttoned to the throat, and a clear muslin band like 
a dog’s collar round his neck; he is also supposed, with what truth I 
know not, to wear a very scrubbing and mortifying garment of horsehair 
texture next to his skin; and when he set his face against evening parties, 
and preached against waltzing, the ribald youth of our neighbourhood 
declared he could not dance from his habit of wearing peas in his shoes. 
He has fitted up his back-parlour as an “ oratory,” with a bit of stained 
glass in the window that looks on to the garden, and a pric-diew chair, 
and the model of a font on the mantelpiece, and several Scripture texts in 
emblazoned letters round the wall. When he writes to you, he does not 
give any regular date, but commences his note “Eve of St. Boanerges” 
or “ Fast of St. Peter Blazo;” and he wears a gold cross attached to his 
watch-chain, and a relic,—a petrified bit of cough-lozenge, supposed to have 
been bitten by St. Augustine. At the parish-church, good, easy-going, old 
Dr. Yorn proses away Sunday after Sunday to the parishioners, with whom 
in the week-days he cuts his mutton and plays his rubber; while, at the 
exceedingly misnamed chapel of ease, the Rev. Zneas Newlites performs 
the wildest ecclesiastical gymnastics in the pulpit, denounces every body in 
the most tonitrant tones, and relegates his congregation, every man Jack ot 
them, to Tophet and Gehenna. A popular preacher Mr. Newlites, and one 
who has frightened our neighbourhood into his chapel, and caused quite a 
contention for seats to hear yourselves cut off from hope, and blotted out 
of mercy’s hook. Besides these temples of the Established Church, there 
are numerous Ebenezers and Bethels nestling up little courts, or hiding 
away in the entrances to various stables ; while even one private house has 
turned itself into a chapel, has broken out into an eruption of painted 
texts all over the pillars of its portico, whereon also is inscribed a general 
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invitation to passers-by to step in and be saved. I have never been in my- 
self; but cursory observation of the windows leads me to believe that the 
invitation is principally accepted by members of the military profession and 
domestic servants, as I have frequently remarked scarlet-clothed arms 
encircling those flabby, bulgy, tubby waists peculiar to the British cook. 

Of doctors we have also a sufficiency, besides the visits which our 
neighbourhood receives from the most eminent of the faculty. Twice a 
week at least in the season a brougham whirls by me, and through the 
open window I see the bald head of Mr. Skyffe, the eminent surgeon of 
St. Vituss’s Hospital, who has whipped off a leg, seta collar-bone, given a 
lecture on anatomy, and taken halfa box of Prince’s Mixture snuff during 
the last two hours, and who is now spinning up to a consultation with our 
local doctor, Mr. Bland (formerly Skyffe’s pupil, dresser, and house-surgeon 
at St. Vitus’s), over a charming case of compound fracture. Or it may be 
that I recognise the pleasant features of Dr. Payne, cleverest of Galens 
and best of boon companions, who is now smiling over Mr. Leech’s latest 
pictorial whimsicality in Punch, and who in five minutes will be by the 
sick couch, armed at all points, cool, steady, ready, and intending to beat 
off disease and death for the nonce from their prey. Mr. Bland is perhaps 
the most popular man in our neighbourhood; he has brought half our 
juvenile population into the world, and has head-pattings and halfpence 
in store for each. In all infantile disorders he is tremendous. I am 
certain that the much-vaunted Somebody’s Soothing Syrup is by no 
means such a “Comfort to Mothers” as the sight of Mr. Bland at the 
door when a Vesuvian eruption of red spots has come upon Miss Mary, or 
Master Tommy has fallen through the cucumber-frame, and is bristling 
with broken glass. Mr. Bland too has a very good manner, soft and 
amiable and confidence-inviting, with just the proper amount of small-talk 
and gossip; indeed, so popular is he with the ladies that I believe Mrs. 
Bland, who is a dried-up little woman of a jealous temperament, is driven 
to paroxysms of weeping and wailing when she obtains surreptitious 
glances at her husband’s engagement-book, and were she not aware that 
he would adopt severe methods to bring her round, would probably resort 
to fainting. However, Mr. Bland is a most popular man, and is friends 
with every body ; he never decries rival practitioners ; shakes hands with 
Dr. Glob, the homeopathist with the high forehead and melancholy eyes, 
while pitying him from the bottom of his soul; and even smiles good- 
naturedly at the practices and practice of stalwart Mr. Skinner, in whose 
establishment your joints are cracked and pulled and stretched, and all 
diseases are literally hand-rubbed out of you, as though they were pencil- 
marks and you a sheet of paper. 

Our neighbourhood piques itself upon being highly educated and 
civilised; and so, of course, we have a Literary Institution. It is a 
good-looking building in the Grecian style, with a bust of Somebody on 
the top. Somebody has a massive head of hair, bound round by a fillet, 
and short, snub, prize-fighter-looking nose, and a sculptured beard, like 
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too much perforated and ragged sponge. Opinions in the neighbourhood 
are divided as to the identity of Somebody; one party declaring him to 
be Homer, another Plato; while on the cab-rank in the immediate 
vicinity belief is prevalent that it is a vera effigies of Old Bult,—“ him as 
fust started the place, and went off his ’ed about it.” Mr. Bult was indeed 
the founder of the institution, and for years its life and soul: being a 
retired tradesman, he had plenty of time to devote to it, and he thought 
of nothing else. He whipped-up donations, captured subscribers, begged 
and borrowed books, and engaged wonderful lecturers at wonderfully cheap 
rates. After these geniuses had gone through their lecture, and while 
they were mopping their foreheads on the platform, and bowing resignedly 
to the five pairs of hands and the two umbrellas which bestowed on them 
their applause (we are what is called a “cold audience” at our institution, 
and think it low to applaud), old Bult used to clamber up by their sides, 
and address the audience in mild depreciation of the recent lecturer, and 
wild exaltation of him that was to come next week. He was an awful 
despot; elected such a committee as he chose, ruled them with a rod of 
iron, rode roughshod over every one that opposed him,—but kept the 
institution together. He died; and since his death a great change hes 
come over the Grecian building and its inmates. Green damp has over- 
spread its stucco walls; chill misery has stricken to the hearts of the 
subscribers ; we have had one course of lectures since, but the professors 
were of a very third-rate order; and the librarian, who trembled in his 
Bluchers at the mere sound of Bult’s voice, has begun to grow insolent 
to the members. The backs of the books seem to come off oftener than 
they did in Bult’s time, and the leaves to get more dog’s-eared ; moreover, 
on entering the reading-room the other day, I saw a youth with his hat 
on, and coming out, I encountered another smoking a cigar in the hall. 
All of which clearly showed me that Bult was dead,—and that the insti- 
tution was coming to grief. 

I don’t know that I have much else to say about our neighbourhood, 
save that its prettiness and its quiet, which I have so much extolled, 
invite two of our plagues. In the first place, when one of our charming 
little villas is to let, we suddenly find it seized rather than taken by 
Colonel Blood ; most expensive furniture sent in, horses and carriages. 
Such orders to the trades-people! such dinner-parties during the summer ! 
Lawn-billiards, croquet, Aunt Sally, played by men in moustaches and 
rather lively young ladies, heavy Jewish-looking men drinking claret and 
looking on. Then, slight pressure in money-market; sudden closing of 
house; exposé in papers of Colonel Blood’s swindling mismanagement 
of Grand Overland Route to Cape of Good Hope Mining Company. Sale 
of every thing at Colonel’s, from jewellery, down to dusters; and villa 
to let again. Next time, perhaps, it is taken furnished by a middle- 
aged lady, who inquires of the agent if he is quite sure the neighbourhood 
is very quiet; and who eventually takes possession of the house, and 
pushes away a great portion of the drawing-room furniture (which was 
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bought cheap at the Colonel’s sale), and who has a bed made up in the 
back drawing-room,—the inmate of which is brought up in a close fly 
late at night. The neighbours hear strange wailings, and occasionally 
unearthly barks and yelps; the broughams of Mr. Skyffe and of Dr. 
Payne relieve each other on guard at the door; a stiff-built, massive- 
looking man may occasionally be seen lounging round the garden, while 
his ditto will give furtive glances over the half-closed shutters in the back 
drawing-room, ever and anon turning his look rapidly behind him. And 
if you could see into that room so jealously guarded, you would perceive 
a low iron bed, screwed down into the floor through that splendid Brus- 
sels carpet for which Colonel Blood owed so much; and on it, tossing in 
the ravings of insanity, fighting with his blanket, gnashing his teeth, 
trying to beat himself against the wall, now raging like a lion, now 
cowering like a hound, you would see a man of family and wealth who has 
been seized in the midst of his prosperity by this frightful disease, and 
who, though supposed to be away in Madeira, is in reality within half a 
mile of his former scenes of gaiety,—is with us at Holy Groves, whence 
he will never be carried alive. 

These are certain disagreeables of our neighbourhood; but of its 
advantages I could never say enough. 


EpmunpD YATES. 
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Sish and Calking Fish. 


Some nine or ten years ago, when London was a novelty to me, and I 
was addicted to exploring its various scenes of attraction, I agreed to join 
two or three literary friends in an excursion into the City, to dine at a 
well-known ordinary, where the British public is bounteously provided 
for twice per diem, at the hours of one and four. We prudently selected 
the latter time, knowing how perilous it would be to be brought into 
close contiguity with the fascinating punch of the establishment at an early 
hour. We had not yet forgotten the first Ode of Horace, and regarded 
as “an awful example” the voluptuary who, in quaffing bowls of old Mas- 
sia wine, reclining beneath the shade of the arbutus-tree, did not hesitate 


“partem solido clemere de die.” 


Our crew had swollen, we discovered on starting, from three to thrice 
that number ; and we therefore set out early from my chambers in the 
Temple, and by penny boat steamed down the river to London Bridge. We 
reached the famous hostelry in the famous fish-market at five minutes to 
four, just in time to order and consume a glass each of sherry and bitters, 
a provocative to appetite much indulged in by the children of Bohemia. 
We escaped from the not unpleasant, though somewhat strong, smell of 
fresh uncooked fish in the market, to the more savoury and practical 
odour of fish in a peptic state within. 

Our first object, which we speedily carried out, was to secure chairs 
near each other; and while one of my friends was doing this, I watched 
the mingled astonishment and satisfaction, the expression of the landlord’s 
large and intelligent countenance, when he saw so goodly a party of 
scholars and gentlemen arrive en masse to add to the attractions of his 
festive board. Did he imagine that we were a deputation who had chosen 
that method of inviting him to stand for a vacant borough? Were we 
about to ask him to take the chair at the next dinner of the Literary 
Fund? or did we require his services as president of one of our debating 
societies ? The day happened to be his birthday; and I fancy that, after 
much careful reflection, he leaned to the opinion that the fame of him and 
of his ordinary had reached us, that we had discovered the anniversary of 
his birth from some of his relatives or dependents, and had come down 
to present him with a testimonial, or at least to drink his health with 
all the honours. At any rate, there was a mysterious dignity and offi- 
cial reserve in his manner which, as they would say in the House of 
Commons, “I am free to confess that I have failed to observe” on many 
subsequent occasions. The table was soon covered with large hot dishes 
with very bright and capacious covers over them; and the gigantic 
landlord, who acted as chairman, said grace in a curt and decisive man- 
ner, as if he were giving the word of command; and instantly, in the 
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same tone, and as if it were part of the same form and ceremony, added, 
“ Salmon, turbot, fried cod, boiled and fried soles, stewed eels.” Waiters, 
standing behind the various viands, raised the covers exactly at the 
same instant; and then ensued a scene of coarse and rapid feeding 
terrible to contemplate. The salmon, though a noble fish, of hand- 
some dimensions, was consumed in the twinkling of an eye. An on- 
slaught was next made upon an enormous boiled cod-fish, slightly out of 
date, but from its size and aspect, tempting to the enthusiastic ichthy- 
ophagist not nice about the times and seasons of fish. I watched with 
some care an obese and pallid man, who was evidently a frequent habitué, 
and found that he was the special object of the assiduous attention of the 
waiters. He first asked in a soft thin voice for a piece of the thin part 
of the salmon, and was served with it before any one else at our end of 
the table. He had scarcely devoured this, before the vice-chairman 
asked him if he would “partake” of cod, upon which he gently replied, 
that he would try the tongue, which he also consumed with apparently 
great relish. With these viands he drank not pale ale or sherry, but a 
glass of cold brandy-and-water, and forthwith ordered a large glass of 
iced punch. He then trifled with some fried sole and stewed eels ; and 
although subsequently an elegantly thin slice of boiled beef was placed 
upon his plate, he had evidently dined, and devoted himself for the re- 
mainder of the entertainment to the liquids of the establishment. 

Dinner ended and grace said, the diners who merely came to eat de- 
parted. They were only a few; the majority, like ourselves, bent on 
doing justice, not only to the dinner, but to the famous punch. 

“T shall drink three of these,” said Singleton in an offhand way, as 
he stirred his first large eighteen-penny tumbler of mixed punch. 

“Tf you do,” I replied, “ we shall have to carry you home.” 

“ My ancestors could have drunk thirteen of them,” replied Singleton. 
“We live in degenerate days,” he added, as with a sigh he now raised 
the glass, and made a deeper dip into the fascinating but dangerous mix- 
ture. The conversation, grew general, and our party, well scattered 
among the rest of the company, talked loudly, and made various more 
or less successful attempts to force it into the grooves of literature or 
politics. These well-intentioned efforts occasionally produced rather Iudi- 
crous results. I overheard Spanky, who had himself at that time a 
volume of poems in the press, and an irritating habit of always talking of 
poetry, ask the flabby man who had eaten the cod’s tongue whether he 
was of the school of Tennyson or Browning; to which the flabby man, 
looking puzzled and pallid, replied that he had not been to school for a 
many years, and when he did, it wasn’t to either one or t’other, but to 
Mr. Wollop’s Commercial College at Camberwell. 

“Where you were better fed than taught, I should think,” said 
Singleton, dashing in with this rude remark,—because, as he told me 
afterwards, “The cad affected a certain coarse humour, and must be 
promptly put down.” 
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We made way better in politics than in literature. Men who have 
never heard of Tennyson or Browning have listened to political haran- 
gues ; are possibly vestrymen and have strong views on church-rates, 
poor-rates, and water-rates; have an opinion on the comparative merits, 
or more often demerits, of the Metropolitan members, and have every one 
of them a faint idea that they should like to be in Parliament themselves. 
The talk becoming very loud and controversial at my end of the table, I 
suggested that some one should be voted into the chair (the landlord had 
vacated it some minutes), in order that the discussion might be more or- 
derly and regular. There was a loud ery from our party of “ Singleton,” — 
“Singleton,” —“ Singleton, take the chair:’”’ and as the other banqueters had 
no nominee, they joined in acclamations for our selection. Singleton, who 
was the hero of many debating societies, and was one of those men who are 
born with an oration in their mouths, and lisp in rounded sentences,—hav- 
ing grown more than usually confident by the consumption of his glass of 
punch, readily assented to the popular choice, and took the presidential 
seat with much dignity amidst loud applause. The only one who might 
have raised a dissentient voice was the flabby and pallid man, who had 
not yet forgotten, even among the fascinations of mixed punch, the 
flippant observation of Singleton. Fat people are not usually vindictive ; 
but he had not quite forgiven him. In parliamentary phraseology, though 
he did not support the premier, he offered as yet no “ factious opposition.” 

The chairman proposed briefly, with all the honours, “the health of 
her Majesty the Queen.” It is to his credit, perhaps, that he did this 
in the most conventional style, but with much enthusiasm of manner and 
language. He touched all the regular points,—domestic virtues ; example 
of the Court; best regulated household in the land; constitutional monarch; 
loyalty still a sacred sentiment even in a utilitarian age ; we were equally 
free from the “ bad despotism of the one, and the worse despotism of the 
many.” (Loud cheering.) Even the flabby man was so delighted that 
he began to wax amiable. It was suggested by a burly citizen, who had 
a good voice, and was anxious to display it, that the National Anthem 
should be sung. This was immediately done, and successfully executed 
with a perfect furor of rapture; the burly one, strange to say, knowing 
all the words, which few Englishmen, however loyal, ever do. Vocifer- 
ous cheers followed—three times three, and “ one cheer more,” and then 
“another cheer,” and then “a little one in;” and then all relapsed into 
punch and general chat, voices growing gradually louder, and laughter 
ringing out at more frequent intervals. It came on suddenly to rain 
very heavily, which gave a sufficient excuse for remaining, even to those 
who had hesitated about doing so. It looked very much like an evening 
designed for ‘serious drinking.” 

Fond as he was of listening to the sound of his own voice, our chair- 
man was also sincerely desirous of being the cause of oratory in others. 
He therefore asked me to propose the next toast. I begged to be excused 
for the present, and suggested Anthon, who, I knew, was burning to dis- 
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tinguish himself, and was also as rabid a frequenter of debating societies 
as Singleton himself. Walter Stone Anthon, B.A. of St. Philpott’s Col- 
lege, Oxbridge, joint-proprietor of an indigo estate in Bengal, barrister- 
at-law, author of the Lives of Celebrated Aldermen, was assistant-editor 
of a weekly journal of strong liberal principles, and had just gone his 
first circuit, and gained his first verdict. It was also rumoured of him 
that he was not sincere in his professions and praises of Radicalism, which 
imputation of insincerity annoyed him beyond measure ; and it was also 
maliciously and slanderously asserted that he wrote the theological arti- 
cles in a well-known sporting paper, which averment he also stoutly de- 
nied. He was, like Singleton, a public speaker from his infancy. I be- 
lieve that he used to resolve his little brothers and sisters into a com- 
mittee of the whole nursery, and vote the governess into the chair. He 
wrote sermons as an amusement at eleven, corresponded with the county 
paper on the Poor-Law question at fourteen, instituted debating clubs at 
every school or private tutor’s house where he sojourned, and was an in- 
cessant spouter at the Oxbridge “ Union.” He had bushy whiskers, but 
was clean shaven on the lip and chin, wore large white waistcoats and 
long frock coats, was tall and stout and comely, with much dignity of 
presence and solemnity of manner in his quiet moods, and when he was 
not engaged in any Bacchanalian frolic and actually “kicking up a row.” 
So imposing was his appearance, so serious and convincing his style, when 
he sought to be serious, that he had frequently been invited to move re- 
solutions at religious meetings, and has been reported as the Rev. Mr. 
Anthon while he was a freshman at the University. At the age of 
twenty-three he was appointed deputy-chairman of a company in the 
City, which had for its object ‘‘ the sale of moral and esthetic idols among 
the heathen,” and he was honorary secretary to the “ Lying-in Hospital 
for the Wives of Ancient Buffers,” and had a seat at the board of two or 
three less philanthropic and more lucrative associations. He was, more- 
over, auditor of the Jaggerbedam Railway Company, and he held some 
shares in a “ patent spring aerial balloon” speculation ; and at the meet- 
ings of the shareholders, I am told, used to make the unhappy directors 
tremble by his withering denunciations of their “astounding incom- 
petence.” 

The toast, therefore, very appropriately placed in the hands of 
Anthon by the chairman, was, “ Prosperity to the great City of London;” 
and Anthon did ample justice to it, displaying some knowledge of com- 
mercial pursuits, which attracted the attention of his older listeners, and 
yet addressing them in a vein of irony which amused the immediate “set” 
of friends who had accompanied him. Among other sly allusions to the 
company present, he spoke of the “ merchant princes who that day graced 
the table by their pleasant presence,” which was rather too undisguised a 
piece of “chaff” for one tall, thin, and cunning-looking man who sat on 
the left of the chairman, and who rose, and interrupted Anthon, telling 
him that he would not for one be humbugged in that style, and that he 
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himself—and he did not hesitate to say that his name was Buggins, 
and that he lived in St. Mary Axe—was not unaccustomed to public 
speaking, and that he was by some of his most intimate associates re- 
garded as “a devil at sarcasm.” Before the chairman could interpose, 
Anthon retorted with much vivacity, and, among other equally offensive 
things, said that, from what he had seen of Mr. Buggins at dinner on that 
and previous occasions in this room, it was his opinion, “that, so far from 
Mr. Buggins being ‘a devil at sarcasm,’ his appetite was infinitely better 
than his conversation, and that the landlord had far more to fear from 
his voracity than the company from his powers of ridicule.” (Much 
laughter, in which Mr. Buggins did not join.) 

The next toast proposed by the chairman was “ English poetry,” in 
connexion with the name of Mr. Spanky, the youthful bard who, I have 
mentioned, had at that time a volume of poems in the press. To this 
fact Singleton alluded, to the intense satisfaction of the young minstrel. 
Though Cicero says that there is a close affinity between poets and orators, 
Spanky made a very lame speech; and the disciple of the Commercial 
College, Camberwell, being now somewhat inebriated, and mindful of the 
puzzling query about Tennyson and Browning, interrupted him through- 
out by vociferous ironical cheers. The chairman was next called upon 
for a song’, and, as he did not sing, he volunteered a recitation, which good- 
natured proposal gave an opening to the thin, tall man who was “ a devil 
at sarcasm,” and who immediately said, 

“ Perhaps, sir, you would like to do a little tumbling ?” 

“ Holloa, cad!” cried Singleton, who was now well into his second 
tumbler of punch, “ what is this low plebeian humour you are attempting? 
Let me inform you that rudeness is not ridicule, nor vulgar chaff vivacity. 
You must not confound real wit, which is a celestial sparkle of genius, 
with the fire which is struck out of a flint by the hoof of a donkey.” 

I was afraid that, after this ferocity on the part of the chairman, who 
should have exercised a more dignified neutrality, we should speedily 
degenerate into a row; so I pressed him to begin his recitation, which 
he immediately did. He “spouted” (this was the elegant phrase which, 
I think, was familiar among us) Poe’s magnificent “ Raven,” Dr. Johnson’s 
“Letter to Lord Chesterfield,” and an admirable satirical sketch in verse 
from his own pen. Even the “ devil at sarcasm” began to look awed 
and alarmed when he heard the sounding couplet full of keen irony and 
merciless invective. How if he should be the subject of his next satire in 
the “Flagellum”? These recitals roused the ambition of a very little man 
with red eyes, and a red double-breasted waistcoat, who had hitherto 
been as silent as the grave, but who now offered to give his “rendering” 
of a favourite passage of “our divine Shakespeare.” The promise was 
greeted with much applause. It was the well-known speech of Wolsey 
to Cromwell; and I have certainly never, under any circumstances, heard 
& passage more mercilessly mangled. Nothing would satisfy the little 
man but to stand upon a chair, put the thumbs of his large red hands into 
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the pockets of his large red waistcoat, and growl out the lines in an 
awfully guttural tone, and witha singular arrangement of aspirates. He 
thus rendered a part of it: 
“ Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away hambition ; 
By that sin fell the hangels; ’ow can man then, 
The himage of his Make, ’ope to gain by it ?” 

The gigantic landlord now returned to the room, and Singleton im- 
mediately offered to vacate the post of honour in his favour. Our host 
declined the proposal; and, indeed, we were indisposed to dethrone Sin- 
gleton, who was getting hilarious, and had ordered his third tumbler of 
punch. It was now suggested to him by his neighbours on the right 
and left, that it was the landlord’s birthday, and that, according to a time- 
honoured custom in that house, it was usual to propose his health. 

The chairman rose, and stirring his punch with his spoon impressively, 
thus began : 

“ GENTLEMEN,—As a matter of courtesy I thus address you, though 
my serious belief is, that many of you have no title to the appellation, 
inasmuch as your ancestors had probably collars round their necks, and did 
not, like my own progenitors, wear coats-of-armour. Sophocles has observed 
that truth is greater than opinion; an observation, by-the-by, quoted by 
Mr. Disraeli, who is himself a gentleman descended from a distinguished 
Hebrew ancestry. My friend Anthon smiles. Let me tell him, that 
although he took a first at Oxbridge, I believe that his Greek is shady, 
his Latin worse, and his pedigree questionable. (Cheers; counter-cheers ; 
ironical cheers ; cries of “Chair” and “Order.”) Gentlemen, I rose to 
propose landlord’s health. He is, I hear, a respectable and deserving 
man. His viands are good; his punch excellent; and into his descent I 
have never inquired. This is said to be his birthday. There is a line in 
Horace about his own birthday ; but it is deuced odd, I cannot at this 
moment remember it. Yet I read all Horace through forty-nine times 
when I was with my regiment at Jaggerbedam, in the North-Western 
Provinces of our Eastern Empire, whose magnitude reminds me of some 
words in Livy’s preface to his immortal history,—a work, thank Heaven, 
not ‘understanded by the vulgar.’ That preface commences with the 
words, Factumsne operce sim, which some people in this room cannot 
construe, I am pleased to think. Well, then, what is the heart of the 
business? Why Livy said, Magnitudine sud laborare. (Cries of “No 
‘foreign,’ ” “Shut up,” “Order,” “Shame.”) But, gentlemen, let us drink 
landlord’s health. He isa large man, and may bea man of decent ancestry. 
But he cannot write Latin prose. I can write Latin prose, and Anthon 
could once, and so could Spanky. Never mind. What is our real busi- 
ness? ‘To drink landlord’s health. Very well. He isa big man. Aris- 
totle says that ‘size,’ in the original peysdos (megethos), is a good, an 
accidental good, but still a ‘good, or ‘good thing.’ Very well. 
Landlord is a good-natured giant. Our ancestors were large men. 
Aischines was a large man. Demosthenes was a small man ;—I am a 
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small man. Anthon is a big man. He can speak sometimes; but to 
night, gentlemen, he spoke with a hesitation unworthy of his culture. 
His speech to-night was a cataract of pretentious bosh.” 

Here the noise and interruption became universal. Anthon rose. 
Spanky rose. The man with the red eyes and red waistcoat rose. The 
landlord rose. Some got on the chairs, and some got on the table. One 
man fell under the table, and lay there smiling like Lalage. Singleton 
offered to vacate the chair, observing in a self-congratulatory tone that it 
was not his mission to preside over “cads.” This kindly remark increased 
the uproar; and he was at length induced, by a mixture of terrorism, ca- 
jolery, and argument, to withdraw it. 

“Gentlemen,” he resumed, “order is ‘ Heaven’s first law’ ; and order 
being restored, I shall return to the regular business. The landlord’s 
health; he may not be as wise as Socrates, as witty as Aristophanes and 
Lucian ; his epistolary style cannot be as good as that of Cicero; and we 
shall presently havea specimen of his elocution, which will scarcely perhaps 
be up to the mark of the grand old Roman ;*—but still his punch is 
stunning, his presence large and comely; ifheis not facete, he is venust ; 
if he is not eloquent, he is energetic; if he cannot write Latin prose, he can 
help salmon. Von omnes omnia possumus. Gentlemen, I propose the 
health of the landlord, with three times three and musical honours. I 
wish him many happy returns of the day.” 

The toast was received and drunk with enthusiasm and vociferation. 
He was pronounced “a jolly good fellow” some twenty or thirty times, 
in sounds the most discordant. Some averred that if any one denied that 
the landlord was a jolly good fellow, he was guilty of mendacity; some 
declared that this was a way they had in the army, some that it was the 
custom of the navy; while Singleton, Anthon, and Spanky roared out 
that it was the general practice of the University ; while all bellowed out 
univocally that the sole object of the proceeding was to drive dull care 
away. 

As soon as “the tumult dwindled to a calm,” the host responded, It 
was the ’appiest moment of his life; the proudest moment. He believed 
he was a honest man; he could put his ’and on his ’art and say that; 
he believed he paid his way; he had been twice churchwarden of the 
parish of Bitter-Hallows-on-the-’ill; he was a livery-man of the City of 
London ; he did not expect to be Lord Mayor; he was not hambitious ; 
he had (looking at the man in the red waistcoat who was now asleep) 
Slung away hambition. (Loud laughter.) He hoped the gentleman had 
enjoyed their dinner; he should now take the liberty of ordering glasses 
allround. (Cries of “ Yes,” “No,” “ Champagne,” “ Punch,” “ Bran’-and- 
water.”) He had kept that house some years, he hoped to keep it a few 
more; he was not afraid to die, but he wished to live. (Here his emotion 
was visible, and he paused for some minutes and wept like Niobe or the pius 





* Pleasant, this, for the landlord !—Eb. T. B. 
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A£neas.) “ Gentlemen,” he concluded, “ this ’as been to me a’appy day. 
I hope, gents, you will sit here and enjoy yourselves for many hours, and 
that it is not the last time I shall have the pleasure and honour of see- 
ing you. Gentlemen, I drink all your good healths.” 

The peroration awoke tremendous plaudits. Next morning, as Single- 
ton, Spanky, and Anthon were taking the tea of penitence, and the red- 
herring of reflection, Anthon said, “ By Jove, old fellows, I’ll write an 
account of last night’s capers.” But procrastination being one of his 
strong points, he never did write it until the 15th of August 1862. 


V. D. 
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Out in the Corn-Fields, 





Our window commands a view of a neighbouring farmer’s rick-yard, and 
it is rather tantalising, this glorious autumn season, to see the men on 
the top of the corn-stacks, and the wagons going and coming with jocund 
shouts, now laden till they creak with the golden spoil, and then rattling 
away again empty to the harvest-field. As there is not much in the 
way of business to keep us at home to-day, suppose we have a walk out 
in the corn-fields this afternoon, and see if we cannot find a little healthy 
recreation, as well as diversion, in looking at all that is going on. On 
getting into the narrow lane leading to the rick-yard, there is no neces- 
sity for asking our way to the fields they are carrying from, as every tree 
and bush seems to have seized hold of some of the rich plunder; and in 
some places where the old thorn-trees rather overhang the road, there are 
quite festoons of oats and bearded barley pendent from the straggling 
boughs. Hearing an empty wagon coming vhundering along the lane 
after us, we very civilly get out of the way; for the lusty young teamster 
who is driving, bare-headed, saving a great shock of red hair blowing 
about his face, let’s every one take care of himself and get out of his 
way as well as he can, his only object seeming to be to get back to the 
field as quickly as possible. An old man, carrying a large “ell-rake,” 
which is used to clean all up after the wagon when loading in the field, 
told me they were lugging barley in the “coney piece” just beyond, and 
he was going to “lend a hand.” A heavy load was coming through the 
gate just as we got up to the field, and the two stout horses, “ Smiler” 
and “ Dobbin,” had to tug and grunt to get it over a rise of ground close 
to the gateway. A crack of the whip, a heavy lurch to one side as they 
turned.into the lane, and away it went with right good-will towards the 
homestead. A stranger is rather surprised at the narrow space allowed 
in these gateways for the loaded wagons to pass through, and has to give 
the rustic drivers great credit for their adroitness. The load of “ tilling,” 
at times clumsily put on, frequently grazes each post as it comes through ; 
and but a slight inclination of the shaft-horse to either side would cer- 
tainly carry one of the posts away, or cause a breakage. 

All is life and bustle inside the field. In one part are a lot of women 
turning over the barley for the sun to dry it all thoroughly, and keeping 
up a lively conversation all the time, which occasionally rises to a high 
pitch as one of the party happens to say something which calls for a 
spontaneous approval or objection from the whole lot, as they will not 
tacitly allow their experience to be gainsayed. A little farther on are 
some lads, guided by an elderly man, putting the barley into cocks, placed 
conveniently in rows, all ready for loading into the wagon. These are 
much quieter than the women. Now and then you may hear a hearty 
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burst of merriment from them ; but evidently they have few experiences to 
relate, and possess not the womanly art of keeping up one continuous 
flow of conversation about every thing or nothing. There are quite a 
little host busy about the wagon that is being loaded. On either side is 
one of the lustiest farming-men pitching, with the aid of a long fork, 
or pikel, as they call it, whole cocks of barley on to the top of the 
wagon; and this is received by two men, who are placing it so that 
it will ride well and secure, and treading it firmly down. A few 
women are gathering together and raking forward what the pitchers 
have let fall; while, after the wagon, the large ell-rakes are drawn 
backwards and forwards, leaving nothing except a few straggling 
ears, which fall to the lot of the gleaners. The red-haired boy 
is driving the horses; and every time he starts them singing out 
“Houd yu” in lusty tones, that the loaders may hold themselves 
in readiness, and not be thrown down by the sudden motion of the wagon. 
The horses soon get accustomed to these words (“Hold you”), and, as 
soon as they are called out, start off of their own accord. A rope hangs 
at the back of the wagon, which, when they have got a sufficient load on, 
they throw over two or three times, looping it in hooks fixed at the sides 
of the wagon for that purpose; and so making the load much more com- 
pact, by lacing it all firmly together, so that the jolting road cannot shake 
any of it off. 

We must not forget the big bottle of beer, which is of wood, and 
hangs, like a small barrel, by a chain, under the latter end of the wagon. 
It is not a little in the way of beer that suffices the men when they are 
“carrying.” Watch that thirsty soul, who has just laid hold of the 
bottle, and is lifting it with both his hands up to his mouth. What a 
while he holds it there, and how his naked throat shows the gurgling 
stream fast running down ! 

In a field adjoining we find a lot of Irishmen busy with their sickles, 
cutting a fine crop of wheat. They were conversing eloquently in their 
own language when we came up to them, but soon dropped it all but the 
charming brogue, which they can never cast off. 

“ An illigant day, yer honour, for the raping, praise to glory,” one of 
them remarked. 

Asking another how many hours they continued working, he replied, 
“Sure and the lark’s never up first at all, at all; and isn’t it the moon, 
glory to God for it, that lights us boys ’the night ?” 

These sons of Erin put more of the poetry of nature in their common 
conversation than any other people, save the Indians of North America. 
A casual remark that, from a Saxon churl, would be as prosy as his face, 
often has a touch of poetry in it when given to us by a “ broth of a boy 
from ould Ireland.” “ Fine mornin’,” says Dick Giles the wagoner, as he 
meets you on your way to the stables, and, touching his slouched hat, 
thinks he has been uncommon polite; but when Patrick meets you on his 
way to the corn-field, his eyes twinkle with a wild freedom as he makes 
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his bow, and cheerily remarks, “The breath of the mornin’ smells sweet, 
yer honour.” 

There is little of our German stolidity in Paddy’s striking idiosyn- 
crasy ; but, with the light-heartedness of a Frenchman, he possesses a 
good deal of the easy nonchalance of the mountain-peasant of Italy. 

The next field we came to was wheat-stubble, the corn that was in it 
having all been carried; and, judging from the quality and thickness of 
the stubble, had afforded an excellent crop. Women and children were 
picturesquely scattered all about it, gleaning. I remember well how I 
used to be pricked with the stubble before my trouser-days, and sympa- 
thetically commiserated with some of the tiny children, that were crying 
with the painful efforts they made to follow the others that were bigger ; 
for, do what they would, the stiff stubble would tickle and scratch their 
little bare legs. Some of the mothers had put their “wee bairnies” to 
sit on their cloaks, which they had thrown down beside some large bun- 
dles of wheat already collected, and which they had neatly tied up ready 
to be carried home. Surely the bread must be sweet that is made by the 
cottagers out of the batch of corn they send to the will, after carefully 
threshing out all their leasing, and winnowing it with a sheet on a breezy 
bank in the open air ! 

It is no mean quantity that a poor woman and her children will man- 
age industriously to pick up in a day. There is mother’s large “ burn,” 
which is quite a respectable load for one to carry; another bundle, al- 
most as big as a sheaf, which the daughter has gleaned; besides a tiny 
handful or two fat little Dickey has picked up, with much to-do and a 
good deal of grunting. All helps, however; and when they butter the 
loaf it makes, they can talk over the pleasant time they spent gathering 
it in the fields, and the prime bed for piggy they made out of the 
straw. 

There are other gleaners in the fields besides women and children, for 
the farmer has turned out all his pigs to go “stubbling,” and evidently 
very much to their delight. They look very happy and contented as 
they run about with their noses sniffing the ground, searching for stray 
ears of corn; and what a satisfactory, gourmandish sort of grunting they 
make when they come to find two or three ears together, their heads 
nodding approvingly, and their little gray eyes twinkling with great 
gusto! How clean and white those pretty sucklers look, running after 
that gaunt, long-nosed old sow, and keeping up a continual music around 
her! She does not seem to notice them in the least ; nor, like a clucking 
hen, does she call them fondly to come and share what she has found ; but 
goes on grubbing and grunting with a business-like, determined air, snap- 
ping up and champling, with a rapid smacking motion of her jaws, all that 
comes in her way. There is good excuse, however, for her hungry looks 
and eager search for food when we consider what a continual drain upon 
her constitutional resources those dozen small pigs must make. To gather 
up the fragments which remain, that nothing be lost, few things in this 
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country seem equal to the pigs. Herbiverous, graminivorous, and even 
carnivorous, nothing that is in any way comestible appears to come amiss 
to them; and they would apparently thrive tolerably well on the leavings 
of the rest of the animal creation. 

Leaving the pigs happy and contented, and, what is far more rare 
with them, quite clean withal, we will proceed a little farther in our walk. 
Over the hedge we see the young squire, along with his gamekeeper, 
taking a couple of fresh pointer dogs out for an airing, preparatory to the 
serious work they will have to commence upon on the Ist of September. 
What delicate limbs they have, and how lithe and graceful are all their 
motions! Putting their noses eagerly forward, they writhe to and fro, 
sniffing the air with trembling nostrils, and are impatient of restraint as 
they regularly beat over the ground obedient to the keeper’s voice. The 
old keeper, dressed in velveteen jacket, and with brown leather leggings 
encasing his lower extremities, looks as important as a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer during a budget-discussion while he descants on the merits 
and demerits of the two young dogs. “Ponto there,” he tells master, 
“carries his head too high, and does not mind his work close enough ;” 
while “ Ladybird keeps too near the ground, and is putting her nose in 
every mouse-hole.” The keeper does not carry his double-barrel exactly 
like a rifle volunteer ; and though the squire, his master, is lieutenant of 
the corps, he pretends to have a very low estimate of the volunteers gene- 
rally. There may possibly be a bit of jealousy in the case, for at the 
last general meeting of the riflemen did not Corporal Tape, who was 
“only a tailor’s ’prentice, you know,” beat Sergeant Bagshot, his lord- 
ship’s head keeper, and the crack shot of the county, by five points ? 

Here and there a barley-field, that had been cut and carried earlier 
than the rest, was looking quite fresh and spring-like with the young 
clover, which was fast recovering from the scythe, growing up luxuriantly 
all over it. What nice picking this tender clover must be for the young 
hares and rabbits! There, see, is one squatting down in the furrow, wait- 
ing to see if we have any evil intent, and preferring to remain quite still 
to running away, until she is quite sure there is danger. We will not 
disturb her; for in a very few days their peace will be broken, and mur- 
derous guns will be scattering death in every direction. 

In the middle of one of the fields we can see there is a depression of 
the ground, and a few old trees about it, giving promise of a pool. Ona 
nearer approach we can see that it is very deep on one side, and the rocks 
jutting out here and there, rough and jagged, give signs of its having 
once been used as a stone-quarry. The other side is a gradual slope from 
the field, so that the cattle have only to walk straight to the margin to 
drink, or, as they often do in hot weather, stand knee-deep among the 
rushes, cooling themselves pleasantly, while, with half-closed eyes and 
nose outstretched, they enjoyably chew their cud, and lazily flap about 
their tails to whisk away the flies. Bright shining little insects are 
whirling about the water [in such a giddy maze of intricate evolutions, 
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that it almost makes the head swim to watch the‘r rapid motion as they 
dance in the sunshine. Perhaps, by patiently watching the quick turns 
and windings of these mercurial little animals, some order and regularity 
may be observed in what seems at first but dazzling confusion ; and from 
the harmony of their curvilinear movements some one may introduce a 
pleasing novelty into the ball-room, or discover an artistic elegance in 
those lines written in water, from which an idea may be gained for some 
tasteful design, worthy of being embodied in a classic work of art, fixing 
them enduringly as “a thing of beauty and a joy for ever.” 

Dragon-flies of various kinds are sporting about the pool; and we do 
not forget how they formerly used to be a terror to us children. We 
called them horse-stingers, and placed them in the same category with 
hornets, wasps, and all those kinds of venomous insectivora which we had 
a wholesome dread of. After listening to the humble-bee, driving along 
heavily-laden with sweets, and the tiger-like wasp, the rapid whirl of 
whose wings, we fancy, has quite a vicious tone, as he comes in rather 
closer proximity to our face than is agreeable, it seems altogether by 
means of a different, if not superior, mechanical contrivance that the 
dragon-flies skim through the air. Watch them as they glide over the 
fish-pond, or flit about the flower-garden, and you will see that their 
double pair of light gauzy wings scarcely seem to move from the horizontal 
line, as, with a faint rustling sound, they propel them along with wondrous 
speed and precision. Now one settles on the sleeve of our coat, and there 
is opportunity to admire his gorgeous livery of black and gold, to look at 
the cluster of powerful muscles for efficiently moving his wings and legs, 
and inquiringly to peer into the wonderful optical instruments his head is 
furnished with, which, with their hundred faces, seem to look in every 
possible direction at the same time. Besides those large eyes, his head is 
furnished with extra-strong mandibles, which look as hard as a pair of 
blacksmith’s pincers; and if you listen you can hear him crunching up in 
his jaws the flies he has just caught, with quite a sharp metallic click. 
Verily I am afraid, though he looks so beautiful, his tender mercies are 
cruel, and among the thousands of gnats and flies sporting about in the 
summer sunshine he truly plays the dragon’s part ; and the rapidity with 
which he comes and goes, each time holding a fresh lot of little insects in 
his murderous grip, shows that he is no mean hunter, but strikes his quarry 
with deadly certainty. After munching his living meal and resting a bit 
longer than usual, he will sometimes dart off so suddenly as quite to startle 
one just engaged in carefully scanning the delicate glazing of his trans- 
parent wings; and, starting after one of his fellows, they show in sportive 
chase the rapidity and perfection of their motion; then separating, each 
on his own course, will dart from place to place with magic velocity, set- 
tling for an instant as steadily as a hawk, and looking as though mo- 
mentarily transfixed to some invisible point in the air. 

A shy moorhen that we just caught a glimpse ef when we first came up, 
but which, doubtful of our friendly intentions, quickly disappeared among 
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the flags and rushes, now reassured by our remaining so still, ventures forth 
from her hiding-place, and, with head bobbing quickly from side to side, 
seems to find no lack of food ; and though what she catches is all invisible 
tous, yet I have no doubt it would go far towards stocking a large fresh- 
water aquarium with larvee, insects, and amphibious reptiles. Suddenly, 
on hearing a noise on the bank, she plumps overhead in the water, and 
does not rise again to the surface till she is out of sight among the bul- 
rushes. 

Around one end ofthe pool there is a thick tangled wilderness of 
bramble bushes, and, well knowing the locality, a lot of children are com- 
ing to gather blackberries; and the tramp of their little feet and their 
merry voices it was that so frightened the timid water-fowl. They come 
carrying cans and cups and jugs, as though their mothers had sent them 
to gather fruit enough for the Sunday’s pudding; but I do not see many 
of their vessels well filled, and to judge by some of their well-painted 
faces, at least two blackberries have gone into the mouth for one that has 
found its way into the receptacle they carry. Some of the children are 
round and rosy faced cherubs, that would not do amiss to grace a paint- 
ing of the Madonna by another Rubens, being very like the plump little 
angels hovering about in the sacred subjects as treated by the old mas- 
ters. Look at that roguish-eyed little connoisseur waiting till he has filled 
his tiny hand with the rich berries, and then stuffing them all into his 
mouth at once, the juice from the bursting fruit trickling down the corners 
of hismouth. Do not call hima greedy little rascal, for by munching them 
all up together he knows that he will extract a finer flavour from the lus- 
cious handful he has been so long in picking; and he is only thereby 
imitating old port-wine drinkers, who will bear ample testimony to the 
fact that a good mouthful must be taken if you are properly to judge of 
the vintage. The little fellow’s hands are dyed of a purplish crimson with 
holding the blackberries in them, for the ripest of them mash up with very 
little squeezing ; and with red-stained face and fingers, he looks, at a first 
glance, quite a suspicious character; but those twinkling eyes, and that 
face dimpled with laughter, acquit him at once of having imbrued his 
hands in any foul deed, though bloody-looking stains are on him. 

On a gentle eminence in a corn-field hard by I spied a flat-topped old 
oak-tree, which was already getting into the sear and yellow leaf, and 
whose sparse foliage gave a pleasant chequered shade far around. There 
was an oblong bit of grass at the foot of it ; for the ploughman had not 
ventured to turn up the ground close to it, afraid of breaking his share 
against the tangled roots which radiated from the gnarly trunk. It was 
just the place where you would prefer to lie down for half an hour, and, 
as far as possible, leave the world and its many cares to go on without 
you. Out of the glare of the sunshine, yet with the ground around you 
pleasantly dappled over with light and shadow, you could, by turning on 
either side, see well all over the busy harvest-fields; or, lying on your back, 
you could see between the knotty boughs of the old tree the bright packs 
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of woolly clouds quietly passing across the sky. The azure depths of ether, 
and the mountain-like masses of cloud, dazzling in whiteness, or shaded 
down to sober gray, look beautiful indeed, seen through that picturesque 
green framing of oaken leaves. At times, between the billowy cumuli, a 
broader opening of intense blue reveals a distant shading of light feathery 
clouds, apparently quite motiunless, and which looks like a vision of an- 
other sky, far, far away, and hardly seems to belong to earth. 


“Surely?there is a language in the sky, 
A voice that speaketh of a world to come; 
It wells from out thy depths, Immensity ! 
And tells us this is not our final home.” 
There is great pleasure in looking at a busy scene from a little distance, 
where one is out of “ the thick of the fray,” and yet near enough leisurely to 
observe all that is going on. Perhaps the reader recollects getting into 
a quiet angle of the ‘gallery of the Great Exhibition, and there, just 
out of the way of the passing throng, peaceably surveying the moving 
multitude below, and listening to the music coming up from the distant 
organ, and the mighty hum of the nation’s voice. So reclining here apart, 
and yet in the midst of busy harvest scenes, I can enjoy all that is going 
on around, and yet be quite clear of all the noise, hurry, and bustle of the 
workmen. The whetting of the scythes in that field, where I san see three 
or four men, with steady stroke and military precision, mowing down 
the barley, sounds quite musical at this little distance ; while close at hand 
it fairly sets one’s teeth on edge. What a pleasant pastime carrying 
wheat seems to those fellows at the far side of the next field! The sheaf 
at the end of the long pitching-pikel appears to go up so easily and grace- 
fully to the top of the wagon, already well loaded, that one can hardly 
think it but play to the strong arms of the lusty workman. The 
noisy shouting of the driver to the horses is mellowed down, and his 
loud “ Houd yu” comes to me up here as soft.almost as the cuckoo’s 
call. Even the lad who is busy frightening the sparrows from one 
field to another, by clapping pieces of wood together, does not now annoy 
one; for he is far enough away for us only to be amused at his efforts. 
The sparrows and other young birds have a glorious time of it now, and 
they must certainly think they came into the world just at the right nick 
of time. See, when they are disturbed, how they rise like a cloud from 
that field of white wheat, and settle in hundreds on the top of the tall 
thorn-hedge! They are not readily scared from such a rich feast, and 
when they arejfrightened away soon return again to the charge, or try 
the taste of the grain on the other side of the hedge. When we consider, 
however, the thousands of insects and caterpillars required for all those 
birds while they were young ones in the nest, we shall not so much grudge 
them a few ears;of corn now, which they certainly have some right and 
title to, for having: preserved the young growing crop from insect-blight 
and the pillage of worms. If you have ever peeped into a nest of little 
birds, you will know something of what it takes, in the way of nice soft 
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grubs and caterpillars, to keep those callow youngsters quiet. Go as 
often as you please, and I warrant you will always find their mouths wide 
open, in eager expectancy of the coming feast; and each greedy little nest- 
ling always seems to think it is his turn next; so that the old bird must 
have some difficulty in a proper distribution of the food she is so continually 
carrying to satisfy in,some measure their urgent appeals. 

Hark! what a whirring, buzzing noise there is in a field not far away, 
as bad as if they had brought a Birmingham factory, with all its noisy ma- 
chinery, and set it up temporarily in the corn-fields. On going nearer, we 
perceive “that all this unmusical din is caused by a new reaping-machine, 
which they have just set to work, to the great ‘discomfiture of a band of 
Trishmen, who, with their sickens over their shoulders, are watching the 
proceedings from the other side of the hedge, occasionally comforting 
themselves by anathematising the poor machine, and winking knowingly 
at each other when it is now and then brought to a stand. “ Sure,” 
say they, “an’ sich a murtherous rattling baste will never resave the 
blessin’ of St. Patthrick!” Through a hole in the fence a terrified hare 
was hastening out of the field, looking wild about her, as though she was 
sadly scared, and did not think it at all safe to be any where in the vicinity 
of such a terrific hubbub, which, as the horses go round and round 
the field, sounds in every direction, and keeps still getting nearer and 
nearer to the poor hares and conies which are hiding themselves in the 
corn, until at last they are obliged to make a bolt of it for dear life. 
Drawn by two, or sometimes three, horses, with a lad riding the first 
to keep him well up against the growing corn, a wagoner to drive, and 
a man mounted on the machine itself to direct the proceedings, and, as 
often as required, tilt with his foot a flat board, on which the corn falls 
when cut,—the machine travels gaily along at from four to five miles an 
hour. Where the wheat stands fairly up, the new reaper does its work 
well, leaving the stubble very level, and shorter than when cut with 
hook or sickle; but if the grain has been “lodged” by wind or rain, and 
leans from the machine, the knives are apt to pass over some of it, which 
has afterwards to be cut by hand in the more usual way. Ground that 
is very ridgy is not so suitable for the reaping-machine ; as, in passing’ over 
deep furrows, the knives are occasionally injured by cutting into the soil, 
unless they are placed at an inconvenient height. 

How our old rural habits are one by one passing away, and the former 
methods of ploughing, sowing, and harvesting fast giving way to new 
plans and modern machinery ! 

Look but a score or two of years back, and our forefathers—in “ the 
good old times,” as people love to call them—were sowing all their 
grain by hand; cutting it slowly with hook or sickle; threshing it out 
with a flail, and winnowing it by casting the corn from one end of the 
barn-floor to the other. Now, sometimes even the ploughing of the 
ground is done by the steam-engine; the drill has superseded the old 
broadcast manner of sowing ; the reaping-machine i is busy in places cut- 
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ting the corn; and the new “steamer” at once threshes the grain, win- 
nows it, and bags it up ready for market. Farming-men that can work 
well in the old style are getting scarce; and really it looks as if the time 
was not far distant when the circular pictures on the Cornhill Magazine 
will be valuable as artistic curiosities, representing an obsolete style of 
husbandry. All these modern improvements may be very good, and tell, 
perhaps, on the agricultural prosperity of the country; but still we can- 
not altogether give up the old methods of ploughing and sowing without 
a tributary feeling of sympathy for the white-smocked veterans of our 
youthful days. 
“ Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team a-field! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke !” 

The sturdy hind between the handles of the old-fashioned wooden 
plough is a pleasing picture we would not wish erased from our memory ; 
and the shrill whistle and snorting puff of the steam-engine do not exactly 
suit our sentimental feelings for the ploughman’s early song. 

“Yon eager swain for toil again 
Prepares with opening day ; 
O’er furrows long resounds his song, 

Aud floats in air away.” 
Nor would we willingly forget the gray-headed old seedsman, whose 
boast it was that he could spread his two or three bushels of grain more 
evenly over the acre of ground than any new-fangled machine. There is 
a sort of muscular poetry about his motion, as, with hopper of pickled corn 
swung over his shoulder,—hand and foot keeping time together,— 


“With measured pace and manly grace 
The seed he casts around.” 


Feeling now but little inclined for active exertion of any kind, and yet 
alonging for motion and a desire to see something, I sauntered slowly on 
towards a little church, the tower of which I could see above the trees, 
and which was hardly a mile away. ‘Turning out of the fields into the 
road, and pausing a moment to look at a lot of Welshmen, with their 
broad hooks and greaves on their legs, against which the ripe corn kept 
rattling as they were swiving away, I had but a short distance to go 
before I came to a few labourers’ cottages, and then shortly turning up a 
“wee-wee” lane I passed the village school, which had been but recently 
built. As I ascended the gentle acclivity towards the church, I saw an 
old man coming along, bending under the weight of three-score years 
and ten, and assisting his slow ard feeble steps by the aid of a long 
broom. 

Thinking no other than the old sexton would be coming in that direc- 
tion with such a curious walking-stick, I asked him if he had been clean- 
ing the church, and whether he could let me go inside. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m very lame, you see; but for all that I’ll go 
back, and loose you in.” 
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As he appeared so old and infirm, I asked him if he would lend me 
the keys, and I would bring them back to him again, and save him the 
trouble of walking. After looking in my face—to see, I suppose, if there 
was any thing sacrilegious there—he kindly gave up the keys, and 
pointed out the house I could take them to on my return. 

Leaving the old man, and walking a bit farther on, I came to a rustic 
gate, which led for a few steps over a little grass paddock to a stile and 
simple wicket, which opened modestly into the churchyard. 

Here let me lightly tread, for 

“ the ground beneath 
Is ruffled o’er with cells of death.” 
Going round to the door, the largest key on the bunch opened a way into 
the porch, around which were niches in the walls, and seats in them, 
where the old and infirm, tired by their short walk, might rest awhile 
before entering further. 

There is a wide difference between a rural church-porch and the en- 
trance to a place of worship in a city. I do not mean in the architecture, 
for there perhaps the urban edifice may transcend the more simple country 
building. But the use to which the two are applied is noteworthy. Go 
to both on a Sunday morning, just before service, and then you will see 
the difference. In the town you would probably find no one at all in the 
porch at that time, unless it were a stranger waiting to see the beadle to 
put him into a pew, or a few idle boys who want turning out. In the 
country you would see many of the country-folk gathered round the 
outer door, or resting upon the seats inside ; for they seem to like to meet 
there for a bit of friendly talk. Farmers are there in the costume of a 
past age, chatting about their crops and the state of the harvest or seed- 
ness ; white-smocked shepherds telling how many lambs they have reared 
this spring; and, maybe, an old-fashioned dame or two, with stick, cloak, 
and bonnet,—such as you sometimes are led to believe are only found in 
pictures,—talking over their experience, and lamenting the ignorance and 
folly of the present generation. Many of them will wait about the door, 
giving and returning friendly greetings, until the minister has arrived, to 
whom they are proud of making their “ obeisance,” and receiving a kind 
word in return; and then, while he is in the vestry for a few moments, 
will take their accustomed seats. 

Another key now gave me admittance into the body of the church, 
which I found to be of the simple Norman style; not elaborate in any 
of its decorations, but chaste and neat. The perfect stillness of the little 
temple, with no one there but myself, save the Being to whose service it 
was dedicated, could not but for a time banish worldly thoughts. 


“ May silent thanks at least to God be given 
With a full heart ; our thoughts are heard in Heaven.” 


Looking over the low reading-desk, the opening sentences of the Even- 
ing Service, seen in such large type, appear to have more significance than 
usual; and those oft-repeated words, “ Dearly beloved brethren,” seem 
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now to have a benign influence about them which they do not always at 
other times possess. A ray of sunshine rests upon the “ Holy Bible,” 
which, illumined thus, though its leaves are closed, speaks eloquently of 
Him who said, “ Let there be light.” 

Climbing my way up the narrow and well-worn steps into the belfry, 
where the ringers and others had carved their names all over the walls, 
and where the bell-ropes were hanging in readiness for the morrow,— , 

“When village bells awake the day,”— 
I was disappointed to find the doors into the small gallery both fastened. 
However, by the aid of a letter slipped through a crevice, I managed to 
undo the simple latch of one of them, and stepped inside. A small instru- 
ment was there for accompanying the village choir, and the hymn-books 
were lying here and there, as one could imagine they were put down after 
singing the last Evening Hymn. 

As I looked down upon the seats below, I tried to think of them as 
occupied (for they were not all strangers to me that came to worship there), 
and to fancy them standing up to sing unitedly, with heart and voice, 

“ All people that on earth do dwell.” 

The key of the instrument was wanting, or I should have liked to try 
over the good Old Hundredth psalm before leaving the little sanctuary. 
Memory runs quickly back over more than a score of intervening years, 
and pictures vividly the organ-gallery of a quaint little church far away, 
and a boy, not yet in his teens, proud of blowing the organ while his 
sister plays. The grouping of the singers round the instrument ; the very 
sound of their voices in the simple psalmody ; the slow ticking of the big 
clock, heard while the old minister prayed with feeble voice ; the pleasant 
walk home; and the evening’s music, ending with the dear old tune, 
“ Rousseau’s Dream,”—all return and claim preéminence in our tender 
recollections of bygone days. 


“ Swiftly our pleasures glide away, 
Our hearts recall the distant day 
With many sighs; 
The moments that are speeding fast 
We heed not, but the past, the past, 
More highly prize. 


Our lives are rivers, gliding free 
To that unfathomed, boundless sea, 
The silent grave. 
Thither all earthly pomp and boast 
Roll, to be swallowed up and lost 
In one dark wave,” Longfellow, 

But we must not linger, or the old sexton will begin tothink we have 
played him false. He was waiting for us, standing in the doorway of his 
cottage home, and quietly watching the sheep of a neighbouring farmer, 
which were nibbling the short grass close up to his garden wicket. 

The sun had gone down behind the Wrekin, and Arcturus seemed to 
watch our steps, as we slowly wended homewards through the corn- 
fields. E. H. S. 
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Concerts in Munich. 


A sTRANGER who should arrive in Munich about half-past five in the 
afternoon would be astonished at the sight of parties of ladies, their 
evening dress partially hidden under cloaks, and their elaborate coiffures 
under mufflers, walking down all the streets towards one central point. 
If he inquired the meaning of it, the only answer would be, that one of 
the concerts of the Musical Academy was to be held that evening; and 
a little more information would make him thoroughly aw fait with the 
oddity of the sight. All these ladies, not one of them attended by a gen- 
tleman, some in parties, some with a servant, some quite alone, are going 
an hour before the concert begins. Presently you meet troops of servants 
coming away from the building with the cloaks and mufflers ‘their mis- 
tresses have worn, and from the entire absence of men you begin to think 
that Munich is peopled on the same principle as the female town in Ten- 
nyson’s Princess. 

It is almost worth while going early and taking a place in order to 
watch the process of filling. The concerts of the Musical Academy are 
held in the Odeon of Munich, a large building, the chief hall of which 
holds a thousand people without squeezing. There are rows of chairs all 
down the body ; but they are none of them numbered, and no seats are 
reserved, save the first row, by courtesy, for the high society. The real 
reason for not numbering the chairs is of course that there may be no 
limit to the number of tickets issued ; and the reason why the people do 
not remonstrate against the inconvenience is, that the tradespeople, by 
going early, can get the best seats without extra charge. And the people 
of Munich never seem to object to waiting. The room is always full half 
an hour before the concert begins. At three quarters of an hour before, it 
begins to fill rapidly ; and at the half hour there is not another seat to be 
had. But the reason assigned for leaving the places to be scrambled for is, 
that the concerts are private; that every one present is the guest of the 
Musical Academy ; and that if the seats were numbered, the privacy 
would cease. Certainly scrambling is the strangest sort of privacy ; and 
one would think that by securing each one a seat and only issuing 
as many tickets as there were places, you would be treating your hearers 
more as guests than by the present method. But logic is not the strong 
point of the Bavarian mind. 

Let us suppose, however, that you have overcome the natural repug- 

nance of an Englishman to go an hour before the time of beginning, and 
have taken a good place near the door, so as to get out among the first. 
At the three quarters the people pour in; and if you are a lady the ex- 
amination of their toilettes will sufficiently occupy your time. Tull dress 
is considered requisite for these concerts, though at the Opera no such 
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custom prevails. Nothing but ladies ; generally family parties of nine or 
ten at a time; certainly ten ladies to every gentleman. For gentlemen 
are not supposed to sit down ; so they mostly come later, and stand down 
the sides of the room. All the ladies who come first take seats down the 
middle on either side of the passage, instead of getting near the door, with 
a view of being spoken to by the king. Here comes a blind school, tied 
together by ropes, and led to their places, each one feeling the direction 
taken by the one before, and the procession headed by a man who sees. 

At about six, when the body of the hall is full and no more seats to be 
had, save by dexterity and quickness of sight, the oychestra begins to 
arrive, and the fashionable people. These take their places in front, im- 
mediately behind the chairs reserved for the Royal Family. If you want 
a seat now, your only hope is to detect some lady sitting on two or three 
chairs for the better exercise of her crinoline prerogative. Many ladies 
begin by assuming two chairs, at the least; a family party of three will 
sometimes take six between them, and be gradually reduced to their own 
number. The manceuvres of mothers who have come late with their 
daughters, or middle-aged ladies who have consented to chaperon young 
tribes, are quite interesting. The quick scent they have for empty chairs 
under masses of crinoline would make the fortune of foxhounds, and they 
ferret out seats in the most crowded rows as trained dogs smell out truffles. 
I once noticed a lady whose soul, eyes, and ears were all devoted to ad- 
vantageous places. Before the concert began she had placed her young 
charge in different rows, and every minute she was up on tiptoes, examin- 
ing and peering all round her. Now she suddenly left her chair and 
darted off after one that was vacant, beckoned one of her girls from a 
distant row, and transplanted her. ‘he faintest movement of a chair 
during the symphony struck her practised ear, and her head was instantly 
round in that direction. 

It is now half-past six, and we only wait for the king. But we could 
not think of beginning without him. Not a sign of impatience is shown 
by people who have been sitting an hour, though time is fully up, and 
every thing is ready. The king, like ourselves, is a guest of the Musical 
Academy, and they cannot but wait for their most distingushed guest. 
At last he comes ; every body stands up; he sits down ; every body sits 
down; and the concert begins. First comes a symphony, which is generally 
well chosen, and always well played. The Munich orchestra is justly 
celebrated for its united powers, and it produces solo players on occasion 
who are worthy of equal praise. The poor part of the concert is generally 
the vocal part; the pieces are not well chosen, the singers are poor, and 
the general execution is faulty. But to the people who frequent the 
concerts, the music seems only a secondary consideration. I do not 
dispute their taste; they seem to enjoy music when it is good, though 
they do not abominate it when it is bad. But the crowd at every concert 
is a matter of fashion and of custom. Most people go because the rest 
$0; a great many because they hope to be spoken to by the king; a 
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great many more because their husbands have gone to their clubs, and 
they have nothing to do at home. Even if the taste of the people is 
good as regards their own music, it has no idea of Italian music. Chapel- 
master Lachner, a composer of some eminence in Germany, and admirably 
adapted for his bdton of conductor, is supposed to have called Rossini a 
fiddler ; and the general distaste of Munich for Italian music is only too 
notorious. Even in Vienna there is a want of spirit in giving Italian 
music; the time drags, and the brio is suffered to evaporate. Yet in 
Vienna there has been an Italian opera time out of mind. Cimarosa 
composed his greatest work for Vienna; Rossini was féted and idolised 
there. 

Besides their natural want of taste for Italian music, the people of 
Manich object to it on political grounds. Politics influence these things 
in the most remarkable way throughout Germany. At present the uni- 
versal hostility felt for the French is obtruded on all questions of art, and 
the antipathy of retrograde Munich to Italy shows itself with equal 
strength. During the war of 1859, a French company of actors, which 
was accustomed to make the tour of Germany, was not allowed to per- 
form; and a German poet, who translated some poems of Giusti, was ac- 
cused of treason to his country. The other day, when Wagner’s Zannhiiuser 
was hissed off the stage in Paris, some of the German papers exhorted all 
managers in Germany to produce it as a demonstration against French 
ignorance and impudence. When Gounod’s Faust was given in Munich, 
a musical critic began his account of it by remarking that it might safely 
be applauded, as it had no affinity with the existing dynasty. The mode 
of judging was strange, but the reason assigned was yet stranger. One 
of the librettists of /aust had written a volume of severe poems against 
the Napoleonic dynasty, called Zumbes. It turned out, after all, that these 
poems were written by a namesake of the librettist. 

These thoughts are supposed to pass through our minds during the 
symphony. After the symphony there is a pause, generally of half an 
hour; and this pause is the most characteristic part of the concert. The 
king now goes round the hall, speaking to the people. You now see why 
all they that came first took seats down the middle, and by watching at- 
tentively you enjoy a most original and most exciting spectacle. The 
reigning king, Maximilian, seldom appears at these concerts, and his 
journeys round the room are far less complete than those of his father. 
It is the ex-king, Ludwig, who generally comes to the concert, and whose 
proceedings are so well worth watching. I confess I do not go merely 
for the purpose of seeing him, as many of the audience seem to do; but 
in writing of the concerts he is certainly the chief figure. He first goes 
round the court circle at the top, with a word to the chief nobles, and a 
few smirks for each of the ladies. Then he suddenly darts off down the 
room, and is seen “ bobbing around,” like the refrain of that American 
song which has been naturalised in England. 

It must be premised that in figure and character the old king is de- 
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cidedly strange. Look, voice, gestures, are all funny. He is given to 
saying rude things, which of course cannot be resented. He is quite 
deaf, though he believes that he was cured of deafness by Prince Hohen- 
lohe’s miracles, and that he can hear as well as the rest of mankind. For 
in Prince Hohenlohe’s miracles faith was the essential, and generally faith 
was all that came of them. If you submitted yourself to the prince, and 
were not cured, he answered that your faith failed; and he warned you 
beforehand that, unless you had faith, no cure could be worked on you. 
King Ludwig’s faith certainly did not fail, nor has it failed yet; but 
unfortunately his deafness has kept pace with it. He won’t allow people 
to speak loud to him, nor to speak close to his ear, telling them that he 
hears perfectly. As a rule, he does not hear a word, and generally abuses 
people for not speaking loud enough, and then abuses them again if they 
shout. At the concerts, however, the replies are given more in pantomime 
than in speech ; and you can often tell from the other end of the room what 
is being said, as well as the king, whoisclose. You can always tell where 
he is, by seeing a respectful circle of faces and a head bobbing violently 
in the midst. There is a large bump on his forehead, which is supposed 
to have arisen from one of these bobs ; for he is also in the habit of pulling 
people towards him and speaking close in their ears. 

There are some anecdotes recorded of him in connexion with these 
concerts, one of which I witnessed myself. 

It is said he once went up to a young lady, to whom he was a 
stranger, and began to question her. “ Married?” he asked, in a loud 
tone. 

“No, your majesty.” 

“ Children?” he went on, not having heard the first answer. 

“No,” exclaimed the young lady ; this time loud enough for the word 
to catch the royal ear. 

But in German, and especially in South German, the word no and 
the number nine are pronounced exactly alike; and the king interpreted 
the young lady’s answer as being numeral instead of negative. 

‘¢ Nine children !” he said ; “‘ too many, too many !” 

The other adventure I witnessed myself. 

A young Jewess, who kept a shop, and was very vain of her personal 
appearance, went very early to the concert, and took a seat in the middle. 
Being short of stature, she had added several inches in her coiffure; and, 
it is needless to add, had dressed herself up to her coiffure. When she 
saw the king coming, she stepped forward, so that he could not fail to see 
her; and no doubt she expected a compliment. But he was not as much 
captivated as the admirers who daily frequented her shop ; and he burst 
forth, ‘Not pretty, not pretty at all! more likely hideous. Too high; 
too high!” putting his hand about a foot over his head, in allusion to her 
coiffure. And then he turned back to a lady near, and said, “ 'That’s 
true; isn’t it? Not at all pretty?” 

{| Generally, however, to judge from the pleased faces of the audience, 
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the king is more easily suited. The proud, happy smiles and the minute 
curtseys of the elder ladies, with whom he holds long familiar chats, 
while the orchestra is waiting, speak to the honest contentment. The 
myth of the sunflower, always turning to the sun, is here a reality. The 
whole room basks in the smiles of royalty. Meanwhile strangers are 
indignant at the enormous pause between the parts, and wonder at the 
excess of loyalty which permits no stamping or shuffling. But as every 
French soldier was said to carry a marshal’s déton in his knapsack, so 
every one in the hall thinks the king may come round that way and 
speak to him. Expectation sits in the air, and scarcely misses the more 
prosaic seat that has been purchased by so long an attendance. 

The excellence of the orchestra, and the presence of the court, make 
these concerts the principal ones in Munich. But they are by no means 
the only ones. Every’now and then an organist of one of the churches, 
or a quartet of the young musicians, or a travelling virtuoso, hires a 
room and performs ; though generally with results very different from 
those I have described. A winter or two back came a brace of English 
violinists, brothers, who trusted too far to the artistic reputation of 
Munich, and did not clear their expenses. A Prussian gentleman, how- 
ever, who has been settled a little time at Munich, and who gives chrono- 
logical performances on the piano, is more fortunate. It must be owned 
that his play is perfect, and to some extent free of the coxcombry which 
pianists are so much given to affecting. Perhaps he has “taken out” 
enough coxcombry in his general appearance, and in the French name he 
has manufactured by a literal translation of his original German name, to 
be able to spare the piano all the airs and affectations of ordinary players. 

But we breathe a very different atmosphere from that of these gas-lit 
rooms, brilliant though the company, and brilliant the play, when we get 
out into the open air, to one of the many gardens about Munich. How 
pleasant it is to sit on a bench and listen to the music of some military 
brass band or society of instrumentalists! It is May; but this year 
every thing is early, and the leaves already form a dense canopy around 
and above. The air is thick with the smell of lilac, which in its different 
shades of hue is massed on the bushes. The sounds of merry laughter 
and voices singing glees come, with the splash of oars, from the near 
lake. The benches are thronged with quiet family parties, drinking their 
coffee or beer; the ladies knitting as hard as ever, and the gentlemen 
smoking. In one corner, the children of several families have got toge- 
ther, into a large swing-boat, and are being swung by an energetic boy 
in his shirt-sleeves. And so perfect is the picture of enjoyment and con- 
tent, that even professors of theology pause as they pass by, and look 
with friendly eyes on the paradise of their humbler countrymen. 
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Che Englishman's Holimonth. 





“We want, then, besides teaching for those who will be instructed, rational 
amusements for those who only desire to be interested. I am not 
ashamed of putting that prominently forward as an object which we 
ought to keep in view. Health is weakened, disease generated, life 
shortened, by the depression of spirits which follows upon an unstimu- 
lated existence. Men die for want of cheerfulness, as plants die for 
want of light. Thatis a fact to which you may get medical testimony 

, in plenty; and it is to this very difficulty in finding pleasures,—a dif- 
ficulty arising in part out of the accidents of our social state, in part out 
of the grave, earnest, energetic, reflective, but somewhat sombre cast of 
mind, which for many centuries has distinguished the people of this 
nation,—that I ascribe that habit of excessive social indulgence which 
is still the principal reproach upon our national morals and manners.” 
Lord Stanley's Speech at the opening of Oldham Lyceum,—Times, September 
24th, 1856. 

IF there be one of their privileges beyond another which it behoves Eng- 

lishmen to guard as the very apple of their eye, it is the time-honoured 

and benignant custom to which hitherto no name has been applied, but 
which we have ventured, from an obvious analogy, to designate by the 
appellation of Holymonth, or Holimonth, i.e. the aggregation of holi- 
days; the furlough, leave of absence, or vacation, which the merchant, 
the manufacturer, the banker, the lawyer, all those, in fact, who, working 
hard themselves, have the less scruple in tasking to the uttermost the 
energies of others, concede annually to at least the most trusted and re- 
sponsible among those whom they employ. In many cases, the slackness 
of business at certain seasons, or else the absolute cessation of it, estab- 
lished for this very purpose, and now sanctioned by centuries of precedent, 
makes this a facile boon. In others, on the contrary, it requires a nice 
apportionment of time and labour to render it feasible at all, while its 
duration is necessarily much abridged. In some, alas, the responsibility 
is so great, the function so essential, or the special aptitude to fill it so 
rare, that the privilege is obliged to be refused altogether. Occasionally 
the head of the establishment is chained to the oar by similar consider- 
ations. Generally speaking, however, the indulgence which employers 
concede to those beneath them they are accustomed to reserve in some- 
what larger measure for themselves. And no one who knows how great 
are their responsibilities and anxieties will say that they deserve it less. 
Nor, to say the truth, is it bond fide hard work alone that is or ought to 
be looked upon as giving a title to this indulgence. Scarcely less oppressive 
and wearing than the amount and complexity of our modern toil is the 
monotony of it. Even though your hours of work be few, and your task 
omparatively light, yet to come for 310 days in the year to the same 
office, to hang your hat on the same peg, to sit at the same desk, and go 
through the mechanical routine of drafting or copying letters, examining 
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vouchers, answering questions, paying away money, or keeping accounts, 
might deaden the soul or wear out the patience of Job himself. Thus 
does the mere monotony come to be recognised as a ground for indul- 
gence, even in cases where the labour is notoriously as light as possible. 
For example, so far as our opportunities of observation have gone, they 
don’t exactly kill themselves with work in some of the offices of late happily 
dubbed Circumlocution ; still the clerks there pretty generally enjoy this 
privilege, and far be it from us to grudge it to them. Permitted though 
too many of those gentlemen be to take their ease, as well as indulge 
their petulant humour in a fashion unheard of, and, indeed, impracticable 
in private establishments, yet, taken all in all, the evils of our lot are 
much alike. 

For it is not the mere amount of our labour, or the monotony of it, 
but monotony of life as well, and insalubriousness of abode, that add their 
weight to the burden of modern existence. Our life is dreary, our social 
habitudes arg dreary; and dreariest of all, that saddest and most stifling 
of all monotonies, the deserts of brick and mortar in whose heart we 
toil, or on whose skirts the more fortunate of us pant for that purer air 
and livelier existence which are beyond our reach even there. For it is not 
the mere size and murkiness of such cities as London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, or Glasgow, that make them unamiable abodes ; 
but the distance to which, in their expansion, they have relegated the real 
country, with all its charms and consolations. Not only do cities occupy 
twenty times the space, and harbour ten times the proportion of the popula- 
tion which they did in earlier ages, but, as a natural consequence, they are 
encircled with a suburban nimbus which places an ever-increasing distance 
between city and country. Time was when the country was, as it were, 
a garden, in which the citizen could take his ease whenever he was so 
minded. Passing through a postern gate, or leaping a ditch, or being 
ferried across a river, he emerged at once from the city into the country, 
and swept from his mind the cobwebs of the day’s discomfort. Even 
near the great thoroughfares a few minutes’ walk placed him in the midst 
of meadows and corn-fields, parks, gardens, and orchards. Now, miles 
upon miles of tawdry, dusty, disconsolate suburb intervene. 

Still worse for him who would fain forget awhile the city toil and 
noise and worry is the extent to which the habits and associations of 
cities have encroached upon the rural quiet. Through a great part of 
the kingdom, and more especially in the districts rendered accessible by 
rail or boat, the country population, and we might almost say the country 
itself, is becoming citified—or, to use a more popular term, cockney fied— 
to a lamentable extent. Even within the remembrance of many who 
will read this, what charming and individual creations were the old- 
fashioned country town, the village, the wayside-inn, compared with the 
pert and flaunting mimics of metropolitan splendour that have superseded 
them! You must “ramble beyond railways” now,—to the very land’s end 
itself,—or else lose yourself miles away amid heaths or moors, if you would 
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find the primitiveness and seclusion which formerly lay nestling under 
the city’s shadow, and within the sound of its bells; affording so whole- 
some a contrast when the o’er-wearied citizen came forth to take the 
air. 

Nor were these the sole advantages which, in point of health and 
happiness, the business-men of earlier times had over our own. It might 
partly be because of those very facilities for taking recreation; but we 
suspect it never occurred to them to toil so unremittingly as we do. They 
rose earlier, dined earlier, went to bed earlier. They had much more 
spare time on their hands than we, and a greater variety of cheap and 
simple amusements to fill it up with. Whether as regards business or 
pleasure, they took things easier altogether. Class mixed with class, and 
man with man, on much heartier and more social terms than they do 
now. In spite of the moroseness which is supposed to be the national 
characteristic, the manners and amusements of those days resembled, 
much more nearly than is now thought possible, that continental alert- 
ness and gaiety which of late years we islanders have begun to envy. 

What is still more to the purpose, the citizens of earlier times, in spite 
of their greater insouciance, lived far more earnest lives than we. They 
were compelled to do so. The civil and religious liberty, the personal 
freedom—unparalleled in any other country—which we enjoy, they, for 
several centuries, had manfully to contend for. Every man, from the 
noble to the apprentice, had thus his public function no less than his 
private one. Only a constant watchfulness preserved him and his from 
what he esteemed the worst disasters. Painful and perilous was the 
struggle, renewed from generation to generation, in which all had to take 
part. To be a man of business then meant also not unfrequently to be 
a sworn champion and warden of the national liberties, ready, when called 
upon, to lay down fortune, freedom, and perhaps life itself, for their sake. 
It was a life of constant strife and anxiety: its sacrifices and sufferings 
were frequent, and hard to bear. But who can doubt that it brought 
with it a stimulus, both to mental and bodily vigour, such as our tame 
modern state of consummated freedom does not admit of? Let us sup- 
pose for a moment that some new Cromwell or Bonaparte destroyed that 
security which permits us to be so apathetic, and succeeded in depriving 
us of our liberties. A transcendent fellow he should be to do it; but let 
us suppose for a moment that such a man turned up. Who can doubt 
that, in the ten, or twenty, or perhaps fifty, years’ struggle to recover our 
liberties, the physical strength and mental energy of high and low would 
have vastly gained? Even this little brush of war that we have recently 
had,—paid for ungrudgingly enough, but in its worst perils and suffer- 
ings only contemplated safely and from a distance,—has it not added 
muscle to many an arm, and elasticity to many a step, and energy to 
many an intellect, and conscience and affection to many a heart that 
sadly wanted the improvement? Has it not inoculated the mass of the 
people with a sense of dignity and self-reliance, such as they were before 
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unconscious of,—such as many, looking fondly back to more earnest times, 
had begun to doubt that the English people would ever feel again? 

The very rapidity, however, with which this war has been concluded, 
and the little, after all, that our sacrifices have cost us, are in themselves 
an indication how modified our experience of the old perils is like to be, 
and how transitory the discipline which they are calculated to supply. 
In some respects we admit, indeed, that the benefit was brought more 
home to us than formerly in foreign wars. No doubt the vast increase 
and rapid transmission of intelligence from the seat of war, and its being 
brought within the reach of all classes by a cheap press, intensifying our 
interest in the great game, and keeping our curiosity perpetually on the 
stretch, to some extent compensated for the lack of actual warlike ex- 
perience at home. But once the war ended,—we can hardly say the dan- 
ger, for danger there was none,—the stress on our sympathies and affec- 
tions came to a sudden stop. In short, it is less of the perils of war that 
we miss the gymnasy, than of the precariousness which in old times made 
peace itself hardly less a source of moral discipline than war. Let no one 
suppose that we are eulogising war in the abstract, or nourishing a senti- 
mental admiration for more primitive times. We are simply pointing out 
some of the compensating good effects which could hardly, under a provi- 
dential dispensation, fail to attend upon an evil of such perpetual occur- 
rence in former ages. 

Let us show, by a more modern example, what we mean. It is better 
we should run the risk of being tedious than be misunderstood when con- 
sidering a question of such importance. The captain or mate of a ship 
is in our times, as we suppose he has been at all times, a peculiar creature. 
But whatever his foibles, there is this to be said for him, there is a certain 
strength and solidity about him which ought to put many a more urbane 
personage to shame,—a firmness of will, a fertility of resources, a keen- 
ness of observation, arising from the experience of danger, which is his 
daily habit. He is tough and strong for the same reason that an oak is 
tough and strong,—because he has wrestled with the storm. Similar 
qualities characterise men belonging to some other of the more responsible 
pursuits in life,—multiplied a good deal in late years, we admit, by the 
spread of scientific industry, where habits of watchfulness or of command 
are combined with bodily danger. Some such, we should say, was in 
former days almost every inhabitant of town or city that took part in its 
dissensions within, or repelled its perils from without; for example, a 
citizen of London or Bristol in the time of the Plantagenets or the 
Tudors. If at all of a substantial class, enrolled in or employed by some 
guild, he was expert in the use of arms; he took his turn in campaigns 
and on the walls. The safety of all that he held dear depended in some 
degree on the strength of his own arm, and the vigour of his own will. 
Often his courage and patriotism were put to the severest test. In the field 
of battle, on the scaffold, or in the slow torture of a dungeon, he laid down 
his life for the principles which he held, or the cause which he espoused. 
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How different the tradesman or the artisan in our modern, multitu- 
dinous, security-fenced existence! He will never be called on to suffer 
much for cause or principle,* unless perchance in some unfortunate contest 
between employers and the employed. His worst difficulties are, not 
being able to meet his bills, or pay his rent and taxes. His perils and 
sufferings are undergone (not in defence of principle, but most probably 
as the consequence of his own imprudence) in the insolvent court, the 
debtors’ prison, the hospital, or the workhouse. He is no adept at either 
bow or musket; has never shot any thing, unless perhaps a sparrow in 
his back-yard, or a pigeon in Battersea fields. The liveliest quickener of 
his blood is now and then a tiff with his wife. His week-day relaxation 
is a game at skittles. His Sunday amusement a trip to Richmond or to 
Gravesend. His highest excitement and annual saturnalia of triumph 
or defeat, the Epsom Races. 

Well, he’s not a bad fellow in his way. Only he is rather more ple- 
beian in his thoughts and aspirations than he would have been in those 
ages when the plebs stood in the van of the struggle for popular liberty. 
He is simply an Englishman, born in times too peaceful for pluck and 
pugnacity like his; and tied to his desk, or his counter, or his wife’s 
apron-string, instead of championing principle, or encountering peril, or, 
at all events, leading the active out-of-doors existence for which so robust 
a naturel was intended. He has a deep substratum of sense in him, and, 
deeper still perhaps, one of tenderness. You will find him comely, cour- 
teous, hearty, solid, and sensible, oftener far than one would expect a 
man leading such a life to be. Doubtless he has virtues and merits of his 
own which his more pelutant ancestors knew not. It is not his fault— 
not his individual fault, but that of his day and generation—if the old 
springs of nobleness and dignity are dried up, and nothing more suitable 
to our times of peace and prosperity set flowing in their place. Our 
perils may be different, but they do not. the less exist. Wars there are 
to be carried on, and battles to be fought, and vigilant watch and ward 
to be kept against as insidious enemies as ever threatened the well-being 
of man. Sacrifices the most painful have to be made, and the noblest 
faculties exercised, and the purest glory won, in these our days, as in any 
that preceded them. And society will never be well until new guilds 
are formed, with analogous purposes, but on different bases from those of 
eld, and until all are enrolled therein, against those spiritual enemies, as 
our ancestors were against more palpable and material ones. 

Meantime, pending this great consummation, and to fit us for it when 
it comes, the more need is there that we should seek to replace by constant 
forces those disturbing forces which, by their unwelcome visitation, kept 
our ancestors wide awake and in sound health; the greater the necessity 
that, according to our several opportunities, at home and abroad, in our 
daily life and amusements, no less than in our set peregrinations in search 





* This was written in 1857, before the Volunteers were thought of. 
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of change of air and scene, we should come nearer to nature: nearer to 
her in a great many senses; that we should conform to all her admonitions, 
and come nearer to her in our homeliest instincts, no less than in our sub- 
limest yearnings. 

Above all, we who enjoy the precious privilege of the Holimonth, and 
who possess a sufficient competence to enable us to turn it to good account, 
ought to undergo an annual course of spiritual purification—bodily and 
spiritual being here indeed inseparable—bringing ourselves into closer 
contact with nature’s grander and sublimer features, those which man 
cannot alter, nor custom stale, nor time corrupt, nor familiarity rob of 
one atom of their innate grace and dignity. If we would not degenerate 
into the morbid and nerve-stricken serfs of a too mechanical existence, we 
must make more a business of our pleasure, and a pleasure of our business, 
than ever we have done hitherto. We must seek health for the body, and 
medicine for the soul, in an earnest, rational way, in a forecasting yet 
accidental way, in a spontaneous yet systematic way; in highways and 
byways, on every-days and on holidays, in working months and in Holi- 
months, when and wherever nature has provided them for us. ‘Those 
happy little guesses at her great secrets which the mighty mother, with 
an arch fondness, and more than her usual benignity, has permitted us of 
the present generation to make,—though they may seem for the moment 
to dim her own lustre, and rob our old playthings of their bloom,—what are 
they meant for but to introduce us and our successors more intimately 
than ever to the recesses of her beauty and the treasures of her love? But 
does it never occur to any of us to ask ourselves, Are we worthy of all 
those favours? If we continue sots, or sulkers, or sluggards, will not 
history draw a stern demarcation between those glorious discoveries and 
the dull, drudging, moping, flaccid generation that even such day-beams 
from on high could not waken from its lethargy ? 

But, soaring in high speculation, or expatiating in indignant remon- 
strance, we have been perhaps forgetting too long the humble admoni- 
tion and homely purpose for which we took up the pen. Let us come to 
what is most pressing in the condition of the patient for whom we have 
undertaken to prescribe. His turning over a new leaf in this respect is 
the more necessary, and the more requires to be done deliberately and 
aforethought, because the habits of inordinate toil which have grown 
upon us within the last half-century are not merely the result of our 
plodding disposition, as some people are kind enough to suppose. One 
main cause of it is, that our climate permits that kind of excess all the 
year round to an extent that hardly any other does. In hot countries 
the siesta cuts the day of labour in two; or, if there be no siesta, at 
all events the midday heat slackens the strain of toil. Moreover, in 
summer and autumn the unhealthiness of many of the principal cities 
forces—will they, nill they—periodical migrations of all who can afford 
it. On the other hand, in colder countries the winter braces and refreshes, 
when here it only depresses and benumbs; while the protracted frost and 
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snow not only interrupt many employments, but supply a variety of 
amusements, which bring the whole population out of doors, and in the 
joyous abandonment, and by the repetition of such assemblages year 
after year, mercurialise the race that delights in them. How natural it 
would come to Englishmen thus to disport themselves, is seen whenever 
the ice here is strong enough to bear a man’s weight. But owing to the 
mildness of our climate, that is to us but a rare and casual amusement 
which to kindred races is-a perennial tonic. The best substitute within 
our reach might be dancing, not as an occasional diversion or pretext for 
frivolity and display, but as a daily household recreation. But that, 
somehow or other, does not seem to accord with the national character,— 
the climate likewise is to some extent adverse to it,—or else facilities 
for developing the taste are wanting. Some experiments to promote 
these facilities, so that quiet well-behaved people might partake of them, 
are much wanted ; since of little use is it for us to improve our own 
health, and brighten our own faculties, if we cannot make our wives and 
daughters partake of the improvement. They suffer most of all from 
letting their blood stagnate. What misery and suffering, to themselves, 
their husbands, and their children, may be traced to this one error, would 
take us too long to tell. 

Fortunately for the country, it is on a comparatively small section of 
the community that the mischief of inordinate labour falls. The higher 
classes are for the most part exempted from it, while a large proportion 
of the labour of the humbler classes is performed out of doors, and is of a 
manual character, calculated rather to promote the bodily health than 
otherwise. Many other things tend to lighten the burden of their labours 
to the mass of the people. The agricultural labourer enjoys many inter- 
vals of ease, and alternations of employment. Slackness of work, if it 
pinches the belly of the mechanic, intermits at the same time the strain 
on his faculties. The workman in some trades absents himself on Mon- 
days almost as a matter of course. The harder the work, the easier the 
exemption. No inducement can prevail on the miner to work a longer 
spell than pretty well agrees with his health. 

Enjoying neither the immunities of the rich, nor the privileges of the 
learned, nor the fluctuations and exemptions which voluntarily or of con- 
straint abridge the labours of the poor,—wanting, above all, the privilege 
of working more or less in the open air,—it is among men of the middle 
class, whether toiling for others or themselves, that the saddest and most 
numerous examples of unremitting toil are to be found. On this class it 
is that, in this high-pressure century, the burden and heat of the day 
have fallen. Oligarchs govern us after their fashion. Proletarians 
drudge and multiply, earn their wages and spend them, taking no 
more thought of the future than do many of the oligarchs themselves. 
But the brain-work, multiplied a hundredfold by the discoveries of 
the last half-century, and by the complex requisitions of modern 
existence,—the brain-work that keeps the vast machine in motion, and 
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maintains at an equilibrium the dead weight of the upper classes and 
the lower,—is it not done by the men of the middle class? Go into 
what sphere of life, what province of labour, what stronghold ofart and 
industry you will, there is nothing more characteristic of the extraordinary 
age to which we belong than the extent to which the labours and respon- 
sibilities of men of this class have at once increased in importance and 
multiplied in quantity. Our mines, furnaces, factories, stores, wharves, 
docks, railways, telegraphs, banking- houses, newspaper - offices, — what 
were they, where were they, a hundred years ago? Number, if you can, 
the men devoted the year through—their lives through—to keen, watch- 
ful, and exhausting intellectual labour, of one kind or another, whose 
occupations a century since had no existence. Much of their labour 
may be monotonous in its general aspect, as of course it is regular and 
systematic; but very little of it is purely mechanical. It is brain-work 
of one kind or another throughout, and calls for the constant exercise of 
vigilance and discretion on the part of those engaged in it. And as the 
trusted and responsible are necessarily, in their higher developments, the 
chivalrous and disinterested, it generates in the workers an esprit de corps, 
which leads them in numerous instances to undergo large amounts of 
voluntary labour and anxiety, over and above what the nature of their 
bond, or the expectations of their employers, would exact from them. 
They take a pride in their work not the less that they have few oppor- 
tunities of showing it. The profit, power, and fame may be appropriated 
by those above them, or at least merged in the corporate reputation of 
the establishment to which they belong. But they have a silent testi- 
mony within them that the true praise and the essential power are their 
own. Hence, in addition to their inborn conscientiousness, the cheerful- 
ness with which the élite among this class sacrifice time, ease, health, 
and not unfrequently life itself, in the service to which they are attached. 

As a matter of course, with a vast increase in numbers, responsibility, 
and power, comes a proportionate wear and tear of body and mind, to an 
extent of which the symptoms become more alarming every day. The 
poor omnibus-horses, jerking over the London pavement, are scarce used 
up more rapidly than our able men in those departments where the 
temptations to overwork abound. And in the multiplied complexity of 
the modern relations of every thing to every body, of what pursuit may 
not that be predicated ? The world takes little note of it, to be sure. But 
medical men could tell, if they chose, how frequently diseases of the 
nervous system occur of late years, how much younger men are found 
subject to them, and what strange anomalous forms those ailments, and 
others attributable to confinement, overwork, and impure air, often as- 
sume. 

If we look about for a salient instance, however, we shall probably 
find one. The House of Commons does not properly come within the 
category of middle-class labour which we are discussing. But there are 
few more striking examples of the moral which we desire that our readers 
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should draw from all that we have been saying, than the more rapid wear 
and tear of men of the middle class, in political pursuits, as compared 
with those who are more aristocratic in blood or in habits of life. The 
nobles and lawyers, who keep their limbs, their lungs, and their pug- 
nacity in constant exercise, and who systematically reserve long intervals 
of leisure for themselves, are found, ceteris paribus, to have twice the 
work in them than the most energetic men of classes less given to active 
recreation are capable of. The Angleseys, Wellingtons, Palmerstons, 
Lyndhursts, Plunketts, Campbells, Broughams, after lives of enormous 
labour and responsibility, are green and vigorous at eighty; while the 
Peels and Poulett Thompsons are worn out at fifty or sixty; and the 
Horners, Drummonds,* and Bullers perish in their early prime. 

If it would not be thought invidious to allude to living examples, we 
might remark that the two most original men now, or recently, in the 
House of Commons,—those whom, when lost, it will be not only difficult, 
but impossible to replace,—Macaulay and Roebuck,—men naturally of 
an energetic temperament, and hardly past the prime of life,—have been 
for some time physically incapable of that constant and active interven- 
tion in public affairs, which the disorganisation of the old political parties 
called for from them beyond any two men, were it merely as commenta- 
tors and interpreters. Even in much younger men the same calamitous 
results of our modern system of all work and no play are seen. England 
in its best days never produced two men naturally of a heartier nature 
and more robust physique, in every way more suited to be popular leaders, 
than Mr. Lucas, the late member for Meath, and Mr. Bright. The one 
is in his grave, and the other, we hope not too late, is seeking} to retrieve 
his energies by a tardy imitation, for a single autumn, of what the wiser 
nobleman and insouciant country gentleman make the practice of their 
lives. The other eminent politicians whose untimely fate or premature 
decay we have alluded to, may have had constitutional defects thereunto 
disposing. But finer specimens of stalwart pugnacious manhood, of 
manhood in its most felicitous synthesis,—a superabundant physical 
energy, guided and animated by conscience and intellect,—old Eng- 
land, rich in such creations, never turned out. And this very robustness 
it was, denied its natural and healthy exercise, and equally debarred its 
necessary rest, that has killed the one, and gone near killing the other. 
For this result, no doubt, their Quaker breeding was partly to blame; the 
almost morbid conscientiousness and compassionateness, which are generic 
among the worthy Friends, forbidding that indulgence in manly sports, 
and, within moderate limits even, that jolly gratification of the animal 
instincts, which those natures seem to require in which the intellectual 
and the animal are commingled in such ultra-liberal proportions. 





* The allusion here is to the late Thomas Drummond, one of the authors of the 
Reform Bill of 1832. 
+ This was written in 1857, but is painfully true at the present moment. 
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But if men like these perish prematurely,—who, if they deny them- 
selves other recreations, are at least called upon for the constant exercise of 
their lungs, in itself one of the wholesomest and most corroborative of ex- 
ercises,—how must it fare with a similar physique, chained year after year 
to work that has none of the variety, the excitement, or the other com- 
pensations which political life affords? How is it with the poor, pallid, 
silent slaves of the desk; or, still worse off, those martyrs of late closing 
-—the pent-up, gas-poisoned’drudges of the counter? Alas, how is it with 
them? There, it is hard to say whether the robust or the weakly suffers 
most: too much blood kills the one; and too little blood is the disease of 
the other. 

Of course we don’t forget that science, stimulating production, pro- 
moting intercourse, intensifying existence, spreading our cities to gigantic 
dimensions, and multiplying manifold the cares and responsibilities of 
those who do the brain-work of the world, has beneficently multiplied 
therewith the facilities for increased recreation of the thorough-going and 
effective kind, which such mental wear and tear requires. We don’t for- 
get it. The mere change of domicile from city to suburb, still more bene- 
ficial to the rising generation than to the actual one, is a hygienic revolu- 
tion in itself. In numerous other ways an attentive observer will per- 
ceive that the more comfortable class of men of business utilise the 
discoveries of the age, and contrive to combine city avocations with 
country life to an extent that, five-and-twenty years ago, was impractic- 
able. Nor is it for recreation alone, but for usefulness, that facilities are 
thus aflorded. The agricultural eighteenth-century mind is getting tho- 
roughly wakened up by the inroads of nineteenth-century gentlemen from 
shop and factory ; and the narrow end of the wedge of agricultural inno- 
vation is driven haid and fast into the heart of Essex by a citizen from 
Leadenhall Street. These nevertheless, though cheering, are at best but 
partial exceptions, confined to those who are better off, and hardly affect- 
ing the destinies of the million. For one occasional inhabitant that the 
country gains by the new facilities for locomotion, it loses a dozen for 
ever. For one well-to-do citizen who keeps his hunters, or has his farm 
twenty miles out of town, or for one substantial clerk whose family lives 
within sight of green fields, a dozen country-bred people yield to the me- 
tropolitan magnetism, and bury themselves for the remnant of their lives 
in the purlieus of our back streets. The proper agents to rescue these 
gnomes of civilisation from their horrible, heathenish, supremely barbarous 
destiny would be the class immediately above them; and among those, 
not so much the petty shopkeepers, who depend on their custom, as the 
cultivated, long-headed, trustworthy clerks and educated artisans, who 
are independent of them. But how can they undertake this mighty 
work, so long as they themselves, up to their very highest grades, are 
but drudges of a better sort, overtasked in their hours of work, and in 
their hours of leisure so jaded, dispirited, and shiftless, that they know 
not how to turn to due account the opportunities of recreation afforded 
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them? as in many cases those opportunities could only be secured by 
a codperation among each other, for those purposes,—for mental and 
physical hygiene,—such as hitherto has scarce been thought of. Not, 
indeed, that the organisation or discipline is wanting, as the numerous 
Friendly and Odd Fellows’ societies testify, so much as the purified taste 
and superior knowledge which would enable them to turn their resources 
to account, widen the range, and raise the character of the objects sought 
to be attained. But perhaps, in our solicitude for the proletarian multi- 
tude, we are forgetting the immediate interests of the clerkly class, for 
whom principally, and those similarly employed in other administrative 
functions, we sat down to write. 

One thing all must admit. Badly off as we are, cheated of our 
health, strength, peace of mind, and length of days, by the duties and 
responsibilities which this go-a-head generation heaps upon us, we 
should be infinitely worse off but for our annual vacation, brief and pre- 
carious as itis. Without our blessed Holimonth, what would become 
of us all? What would become of that mighty England of whose brain, 
and heart, and conscience, and intellect, we, the hard-working middle- 
classes, form an ever-increasing proportion. The Holimonth is, we dare 
say, an antique institution enough; but, like certain other ancient privi- 
leges, it is only in this high-pressure century that we are learning to 
vindicate and appreciate it. De Lolme has not praised it, nor Hallam 
traced it to its origin; but ought it not, in a manifold sense, to be justly 
ranked among the main safeguards of the British Constitution? Without 
the temporary respite and relief which it affords us, we should perish 
wholesale, as if swept off by a pestilence ; and without us,—excuse us for 
saying so,—must not England perish—all that makes England the glo- 
rious England it is? As matters go, we are only killed off, on an average, 
say ten years before our time. Without our Holimonth, our occidental 
Ramadhiin, a season of abstinence, not from meat and drink, but from 
labour and anxiety, the average abridgment of our lives would be twenty 
years or more. Exhausted nature would succumb ; the class of intellec- 
tual workmen would disappear faster than it could be replaced; and 
the million hands of this Briarean empire be left without the brains to 
guide them, or the nerves to keep them moving. Ah! could we only 
be induced to turn this month of idlesse to profitable account for the 
other eleven months of toil,—could we only contrive to draw from it such 
moral recruitment as Mahomet hoped for his followers when he insti- 
tuted the Ramadhéin,—could we only learn to use this blessed fraction of 
leisure as wisely and profitably as we anxiously look forward to it,—in 
that case even Magna Charta itself, we should say, must yield precedence 
to the Holimonth. 

IaNnortus. 


Postscript.—The above was written some years ago, as the intro- 
ductory essay of a series on Middle-Class Recreation, or at least on the 
common-sense philosophy that might conduce thereto. Circumstances, 
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needless to state, interfered with the author’s design at the time; and 
since then the rise and extraordinary success of the Volunteer Movement 
has so far ameliorated the aspect of affairs in this grand item of social and 
national well-being, as greatly to lessen the necessity for homilies upon 
the general topic of Popular Recreation. At all events, it would now 
admit of being treated from quite other points of view than formerly, and 
which perhaps others may be better qualified than the present writer 
to discuss with advantage. What he had written in less hopeful times 
he was unwilling to see lost. And his paper, if no longer retaining its 
original freshness, may at least serve the useful purpose of adding to the 
due appreciation of the importance of the Volunteer Movement, by re- 
calling to memory the hideous state of monotohous and unstimulated 
drudgery which preceded it, and from which volunteering has afforded to 
myriads a welcome and delicious rescue. Something of its exclusive and 
unnatural prestige the Holimonth has lost perhaps. It is not now the 
one oasis in the existence of the unhappy slave of the desk and the gas- 
lamp. But, on the other hand, what different, what regenerated beings 
are thousands upon thousands of those who now rush to take advantage 
of the privilege, compared with the pallid, jaded creatures who formerly 
crawled abroad, not unlike prisoners from a bastille,—destitute of the 
habits, health, and spirits requisite to turn to due account the leisure 
allotted to them! 
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Aurora Floyd. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE DEED THAT HAD BEEN DONE IN THE WOOD. 


THE bare-headed, seafaring man who stood in the centre of the hall was 
Captain Samuel Prodder. The scared faces of the servants gathered 
round him told more plainly than his own words, which came hoarsely 
from his parched white lips, the nature of the tidings that he brought. 

John Mellish strode across the hall, with an awful calmness on his 
white face, and parting the hustled group of servants with his strong 
arms, as a mighty wind rends asunder the storm-beaten waters, he placed 
himself face to face with Captain Prodder. 

“Who are you?” he asked sternly; “and what has brought you 
here ?” 

The Indian officer had been aroused by the clamour, and had emerged, 
red and bristling with self-importance, to take his part in the business in 
hand. 

There are some pies in the making of which every body yearns to 
have a finger. It is a great privilege, after some social convulsion has 
taken place, to be able to say, “‘ I was there at the time the scene occurred, 
sir ;” or, “I was standing as close to him when the blow was struck, 
ma’am, as I am to you at this moment.” People are apt to take pride out 
of strange things. An elderly gentleman at Doncaster, showing me 
his comfortably-furnished apartments, informed me, with evident satis- 
faction, that Mr. William Palmer had lodged in those very rooms. 

Colonel Maddison pushed aside his daughter and her husband, and 
struggled out into the hall. 

“Come, my man,” he said, echoing John’s interrogatory, “let us hear 
what has brought you here at such a remarkably unseasonable hour.” 

The sailor gave no direct answer to the question. He pointed with 
his thumb across his shoulder towards that dismal spot in the lonely 
wood, which was as present to his mental vision now as it had been to 
his bodily eyes a quarter of an hour before. 

“ A man!” he gasped; “a man—lyin’ close agen’ the water’s edge,— 
shot through the heart.” 

“ Dead?” asked some one, in an awful tone. The voices and the ques- 
tions came from whom they would in the awe-stricken terror of those 
first moments of overwhelming horror and surprise. No one knew who 
spoke except the speakers; perhaps even they were scarcely aware that 
they had spoken. 

“Dead?” asked one of those eager listeners. 

“Stone dead.” 

“ A man—shot dead in the wood !” cried John Mellish ; “ what man ?” 
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“T beg your pardon, sir,” said the grave old butler, laying bis hand 
gently upon his master’s shoulder, “I think, from what this person says, 
that the man who has been shot is—the new trainer, Mr.—Mr.—” 

“Conyers!” exclaimed John. “Conyers! who—who should shoot him?” 
The question was asked in a hoarse whisper. It was impossible for the 
speaker’s face to grow whiter than it had been from the moment in which 
he had opened the drawing-room door, and looked out into the hall; but 
‘some terrible change not to be translated into words came over it at the 
mention of the trainer’s name. 

He stood motionless and silent, pushing his hair from his forehead, 
and staring wildly about him. 

The grave butler laid his warning hand for a second time upon his 
master’s shoulder. 

“ Sir, Mr. Mellish,” he said, eager to arouse the young man from the 
dull, stupid quiet into which he had fallen,—* excuse me, sir, but if my 
mistress should come in suddenly, and hear of this, she might be upset 
perhaps. Wouldn’t it be better to—” 

“Yes, yes!” cried John Mellish, lifting his head suddenly, as if aroused 
into immediate action by the mere suggestion of his wife’s name,—“ yes! 
Clear out of the hall, every one of you,” he said, addressing the eager 
group of pale-faced servants. ‘And you, sir,” he added to Captain 
Prodder, “come with me.” 

He walked towards the dining-room door. The sailor followed him, 
still bare-headed, still with a semi-bewildered expression in his dusky 
face. 

“Tt ain’t the first time I’ve seen a man shot,” he thought; “but it’s 
the first time I’ve felt like this.” 

Before Mr. Mellish could reach the dining-room, before the servants 
could disperse and return to their proper quarters, one of the half glass- 
doors, which had been left ajar, was pushed open by the light touch of a 
woman’s hand, and Aurora Mellish entered the hall. 

“Ah! ha!” thought the ensign’s widow, who looked on at the scene 
snugly sheltered by Mr. and Mrs. Lofthouse, “my lady is caught a 
second time in her evening rambles. What will he say to her goings-on 
to-night, I wonder ?” 

Aurora’s manner presented a singular contrast to the terror and agi- 
tation of the assembly in the hall. A vivid crimson flush glowed in her 
cheeks and lit up her shining eyes. She carried her head high, in that 
queenly defiance which was her peculiar grace. She walked with a light 
step; she moved with easy, careless gestures. It seemed as if some bur- 
den which she had long carried had been suddenly removed from her. 
But at sight of the crowd in the hall she drew back with a look of alarm. 

“What has happened, John?” she cried; “what is wrong ?” 

He lifted his hand with a warning gesture,—a gesture that’ plainly 
said: Whatever trouble or sorrow there may be, let her be spared the 
knowledge of it; let her be sheltered from the pain. 
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“Yes, my darling,” he answered quietly, taking her hand and lead- 
ing her into the drawing-room, “there is something wrong. An accident 
has happened—in the wood yonder; but it concerns no one whom you 
care for. Go, dear; I will tell you all by and by. Mrs. Lofthouse, you 
will take care of my wife. Lofthouse, come with me. Allow me to shut 
the door, Mrs. Powell, if you please,” he added to the ensign’s widow, 
who did not seem inclined to leave her post upon the threshold of the 
drawing-room. “ Any curiosity which you may have about the business 
shall be satisfied in due time. For the present, you will oblige me by re- 
maining with my wife and Mrs. Lofthouse.” 

He paused, with his hand upon the drawing-room door, and looked 
at Aurora. 

She was standing with her shawl upon her arm, watching her hus- 
band; and she advanced eagerly to him as she met his glance. 

“ John,” she exclaimed, “for mercy’s sake, tell me the truth! What 
is this accident ?” 

He was silent for a moment, gazing at her eager face,—that face 
whose exquisite mobility expressed every thought; then, looking at her 
with a strange solemnity, he said gravely, ‘‘ You were in the wood just 
now, Aurora ?”’ 

“‘T was,” she answered; ‘I have only just left the grounds. A man 
passed me, running violently, about a quarter of an hour ago. I thought 
he was a poacher. Was it to him the accident happened ?” 

“No. There was a shot fired in the wood some time since. Did you 
hear it?” 

“T did,” replied Mrs. Mellish, looking at him with sudden terror and 
surprise. ‘I knew there were often poachers about near the road, and 
I was not alarmed by it. Was there any thing wrong in that shot? 
Was any one hurt ?” 

Her eyes were fixed upon his face, dilated with that look of wonder- 
ing terror. 

“Yes; a—a man was hurt.” 

Aurora looked at him in silence,—looked at him with a stony face, 
whose only expression was an utter bewilderment. Every other feeling 
seemed blotted away in that one sense of wonder. 

John Mellish led her to a chair near Mrs. Lofthouse, who had been 
seated, with Mrs. Powell, at the other end of the room, close to the piano, 
and too far from the door to overhear the conversation which had just 
taken place between John and his wife. People do not talk very loudly 
in moments of intense agitation. They are liable to be deprived of some 
portion of their vocal power in the fearful crisis of terror or despair. A 
numbness seizes the organ of speech; a partial paralysis disables the 
ready tongue; the trembling lips refuse to do their duty. The soft pedal 
of the human instrument is down, and the tones are feeble and mufiled, 
wandering into weak minor shrillness, or sinking to husky basses, beyond 
the ordinary compass of the speaker’s voice. The stentorian accents in 
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which Claude Melnotte bids adieu to Mademoiselle Deschappelle mingle 
very effectively with the brazen clamour of the Marseillaise Hymn; the 
sonorous tones in which Mistress Julia appeals to her Hunchback guardian 
are pretty sure to bring down the approving thunder of the eighteen- 
penny gallery; but I doubt if the noisy energy of stage-grief is true to 
nature, however wise in art. I’m afraid that an actor who would play 
Claude Melnotte with a pre-Raphaelite fidelity to nature would be an 
insufferable bore, and utterly inaudible beyond the third row in the pit. 
The artist must draw his own line between nature and art, and map out 
the extent of his own territory. Ifhe finds that cream-coloured marble 
is more artistically beautiful than a rigid presentment of actual flesh and 
blood, let him stain his marble of that delicate hue until the end of time. 
If he can represent five acts of agony and despair without once turning 
his back to his audience or sitting down, let him do it. If he is con- 
scientiously true to his art, let him choose for himself how true he shall 
be to nature. 

John Mellish took his wife’s hand in his own, and grasped it with a 
convulsive pressure that almost crushed the delicate fingers. 

“ Stay here, my dear, till I come back to you,” he said. “ Now, Loft- 
house.” 

Mr. Lofthouse followed his friend into the hall, where Colonel Mad- 
dison had been making the best use of his time by questioning the mer- 
chant-captain. 

“ Come, gentlemen,” said John, leading the way to the dining-room; 
“come, colonel, and you too, Lofthouse; and you, sir,” he added to the 
sailor, “step this way.” 

The débris of the dessert still covered the table, but the men did not 
advance far into the room. John stood aside as the others went in, and 
entering the last, closed the door behind him, and stood with his back 
against it. 

“Now,” he said, turning sharply upon Samuel Prodder, “ what is 
this business ?” 

“I’m afraid it’s sooicide——or—or murder,” answered the sailor 
gravely. ‘I’ve told this good gentleman all about it.” 

This good gentleman was Colonel Maddison, who seemed delighted to 
plunge into the conversation. 

“Yes, my dear Mellish,” he said eagerly; “ our friend, who describes 
himself as a sailor, and who had come down to see Mrs. Mellish, whose 
mother he knew when he was a boy, has told me all about this shocking 
affair. Of course the body must be removed immediately, and the sooner 
your servants go out with lanterns for that purpose the better. Decision, 
my dear Mellisb, decision and prompt action are indispensable in these 
sad catastrophes.” 

“The body removed!” repeated John Mellish; “the man is dead, 
then.” 

“ Quite dead,” answered the sailor; “he was dead when I found him, 
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though it wasn’t above seven minutes after the shot was fired. I left a 
man with him—a young man as drove me from Doncaster—and a dog, 
—some big dog that watched beside him, howling awful, and wouldn’t leave 
him.” 

“Did you—see—the man’s face ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You are a stranger here,” said John Mellish: “it is useless, there- 
fore, to ask you if you know who the man is.” 

“No, sir,” answered the sailor, “I didn’t know him; but the young 
man from the Reindeer—” 

“He recognised him—” 

“Yes; he said he’d seen the man in Doncaster only the night before ; 
and that he was your—trainer, I think he called him—” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“A lame chap.” 

“Come, gentlemen,” said John, turning to his friends, “‘ what are we 
to do?” 

“Send the servants into the wood,” replied Colonel Maddison, “and 
have the body carried —” 

“ Not here,” cried John Mellish, interrupting him, “ not here; it would 
kill my wife.” 

“Where did the man live?” asked the colonel. 

“Tn the'north lodge. A cottage against the northern gates, which 
are never used now.” 

“Then let the body be taken there,” answered the Indian soldier ; 
“let one of your people run for the parish-constable; and you'd better 
send for the nearest surgeon immediately, though, from what our friend 
here says, a hundred of ’em couldn’t do any good. It’s an awful busi- 
ness. Some poaching fray, I suppose.” 

“Yes, yes,” answered John quickly; “no doubt.” 

“‘ Was the man disliked in the neighbourhood?” asked Colonel Mad- 
dison ; “ had he made himself in any manner obnoxious ?” 

“T should scarcely think it likely. He had only been with me about 
a week.” 

The servants, who had dispersed at John’s command, had not gone 
very far. They had lingered in corridors and lobbies, ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to rush out into the hall again, and act their minor parts 
in the tragedy. They preferred doing any thing to returning quietly to 
their own quarters.’ 

They came out eagerly at Mr. Mellish’s summons. He gave his 
orders briefly, selecting two of the men, and sending the others about 
their business. 

“ Bring a couple of lanterns,” he said; “and follow us across the park 
towards the pond in the wood.” 

Colonel Maddison, Mr. Lofthouse, Captain Prodder, and John Mellish, 
left the house together. The moon, still slowly rising in the broad, cloud- 
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less heavens, silvered the quiet lawn, and shimmered upon the tree-tops in 
the distance. The three gentlemen walked at a rapid pace, led by Samuel 
Prodder, who kept a little way in advance, and followed by a couple of 
grooms, who carried darkened stable-lanterns. 

As they entered the wood, they stopped involuntarily, arrested by 
that solemn sound which had first drawn the sailor’s attention to the 
dreadful deed that had been done—the howling ofthe dog. It sounded 
in the distance like a low, feeble wail: a long monotonous death-cry. 

They followed that dismal indication of the spot to which they were 
to go. They made their way through the shadowy avenue, and 
emerged upon the silvery patch of turf and fern, where the rotting sum- 
mer-house stood in its solitary decay. The two figures—the prostrate 
figure on the brink of the water, and the figure of the dog with uplifted 
head—still remained exactly as the sailor had left them three-quarters of an 
hour before. The young man from the Reindeer stood aloof from these two 
figures, and advanced to meet the newcomers as they drew near. 

Colonel Maddison took a lantern from one of the men, and ran for- 
ward to the water’s edge. The dog rose as he approached, and walked 
slowly round the prostrate form, sniffing at it, and whining piteously. 
John Mellish called the animal away. 

“This man was in a sitting posture when he was shot,” said Colonel 
Maddison decisively. ‘ He was sitting upon this bench here.” 

He pointed to a dilapidated rustic seat close to the margin of the 
stagnant water. 

‘“* He was sitting upon this bench,” repeated the colonel; “ for he’s 
fallen close against it, as you see. Unless I’m very much mistaken, he 
was shot from behind.” 

“You don’t think he shot himself, then ?” asked John Mellish. 

“ Shot himself!’ cried the colonel; “not a bit of it. But-we’ll soon 
settle that. Iflhe shot himself, the pistol must be close against him. 
Here, bring a loose plank from that summer-house, and lay the body upon 
it,’ added the Indian officer, speaking to the servants. 

Captain Prodder and the two grooms selected the broadest plank they 
could find. It was moss-grown and rotten, and straggling wreaths of 
wild clematis were entwined about it; but it served the purpose for which 
it was wanted. They laid it upon the grass, and lifted the body of James 
Conyers on to it, with his handsome face—ghastly and horrible in the 
fixed agony of sudden death—turned upward tothe moonlit sky. It was 
wonderful how mechanically and quietly they went to work, promptly 
and silently obeying the colonel’s orders. 

John Mellish and Mr. Lofthouse searched the slippery grass upon the 
bank, and groped amongst the fringe of fern, without result. There was 
no weapon to be found any where within a considerable radius of the body. 

While they were searching in every direction for this missing link in 
the mystery of the man’s death, the parish-constable arrived with the 
servant who had been seat to summon him. 
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He had very little to say for himself, except that he supposed it was 
poachers as had done it ; and that he also supposed all particklars would 
come out at the inquest. He was a simple rural functionary, accustomed 
to petty dealings with refractory tramps, contumacious poachers, and 
impounded cattle, and was scarcely master of the situation in any great 
emergency. 

Mr. Prodder and the servants lifted the plank upon which the body 
lay, and struck into the long avenue leading northward, walking a little 
ahead of the three gentlemen and the constable. The young man from 
the Reindeer returned to look after his horse, and to drive round to the 
north lodge, where he was to meet Mr. Prodder. All had been done so 
quietly that the knowledge of the catastrophe had not passed beyond 
the domains of Mellish Park. In the holy summer-evening stillness 
James Conyers was carried back to the chamber from whose narrow win- 
dow he had looked out upon the beautiful world, weary of its beauty, only 
a few hours before. 

The purposeless life was suddenly closed. The careless wanderer’s 
journey had come to an unthought-of end. What a melancholy record, 
what a meaningless and unfinished page! Nature, blindly bountiful to 
the children whom she has yet to know, had bestowed her richest gifts 
upon this man. She had created a splendid image, and had chosen a soul 
at random, ignorantly enshrining it in her most. perfectly-fashioned clay. 
Of all who read the story of this man’s death in the following Sunday’s 
newspapers, there was not one who shed a tear for him; there was not 
one who could say, “That man once stepped out of his way to do me a 
kindness; and may the Lord have mercy upon his soul!” 

Shall I be sentimental, then, because he is dead, and regret that he 
was not spared a little longer, and allowed a day of grace in which he 
might repent? Had he lived for ever, I do not think he would have lived 
long enough to become that which it was not in his nature to be. May 
God, in His infinite compassion, have pity upon the souls which He has 
Himself created ; and where He has withheld the light, may He excuse 
the darkness! The phrenologists who examined the head of William 
Palmer declared that he was so utterly deficient in moral perception, so 
entirely devoid of conscientious restraint, that he could not help being 
what he was. Heaven keep us from too much credence in that horrible 
fatalism! Is a man’s destiny here and hereafter to depend upon bulbous 
projections scarcely perceptible to uneducated fingers, and good and 
evil propensities which can be measured by the compass or weighed in 
the scale ? 

The dismal cortége slowly made its way under the silver moonlight, 
the trembling leaves making a murmuring music in the faint summer- 
air, the pale glow-worms shining here and there amid the tangled ver- 
dure. The bearers of the dead walked with a slow but steady tramp in 
advance of the rest. All walked in silence. What should they say ? 
In the presence of death’s awful mystery life made a pause. There was 
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a brief interval in the hard business of existence; a hushed and solemn 
break in the working of life’s machinery. 

“There'll be an inquest,” thought Mr. Prodder, “and I shall have 
to give evidence. I wonder what questions they'll ask me ?” 

He did not think this once, but perpetually ; dwelling with a. half- 
stupid persistence upon the thought of that inquisition which must most 
infallibly be made, and those questions that might be asked. The honest 
sailor’s simple mind was cast astray in the utter bewilderment of this 
night’s mysterious horror. ‘The story of life waschanged. He had come 
to play his humble part in some sweet domestic drama of love and confi- 
dence, and he found himself involved in a tragedy : a horrible mystery of 
hatred, secrecy, and murder; a dreadful maze, from whose obscurity he 
saw no hope of issue. 

A beacon-light glimmered in the lower window of the cottage by the 
north gates,—a feeble ray, that glittered like a gem from out a bower of 
honeysuckle and clematis. The little garden-gate was closed, but it only 
fastened with a latch. 

The bearers of the body paused before entering the garden, and the 
constable stepped aside to speak to Mr. Mellish. 

“Ts there any body lives in the cottage?” he asked. 

“Yes,” answered John; “the trainer employed an old hanger-on of 
my own,—a half-witted fellow called Hargraves.” 

“Tt’s him as burns the light in there most likely, then,” said the con- 
stable. “I'll go in and speak to him first. Do you wait here till I come 
eut again,” he added, turning to the men who carried the body. 

The lodge-door was onthe latch. The constable opened it softly, and 
went in. A rushlight was burning upon the table, the candlestick placed 
in a basin of water. A bottle half-filled with brandy, and a tumbler, stood 
near the light; but the room was empty. The constable took his shoes 
off, and crept up the little staircase. The upper floor of the lodge con- 
sisted of two rooms,—one, sufficiently large and comfortable, looking to- 
wards the stable-gates; the other, smaller and darker, looked out upon a 
patch of kitchen-garden and on the fence which separated Mr. Mellish’s 
estate from the high road. The larger chamber was empty ; but the door 
of the smaller was ajar; and the constable, pausing to listen at that half- 
open door, heard the regular breathing of a heavy sleeper. 

He knocked sharply upon the panel. 

“Who's there ?” asked the person within, starting up from a truckle 
bedstead. “Is’t thou, Muster Conyers?” 

“No,” answered the constable. “It’s me, William Dork, of Little 
Meslingham. Come down-stairs ; I want to speak to you.’’ 

“Ts there aught wrong ?” 

“Tn” 

“ Poachers 2?” 

“That’s as may be,” answered Mr. Dork. “Come down-stairs, will 
you ?” 
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Mr. Hargraves muttered something to the effect that he would make 
his appearance as soon as he could find sundry portions of his rather frag- 
mentary toilet. The constable looked into the room, and watched the 
Softy groping for his garments in the moonlight. Three minutes after- 
wards Stephen Hargraves slowly shambled down the angular wooden 
stairs, which wound, in a corkscrew fashion affected by the builders of 
small dwellings, from the upper to the lower floor. 

“‘Now,” said Mr. Dork, planting the Softy opposite to him, with the 
feeble rays of the rushlight upon his sickly face,—“ now then, I want you 
toanswer mea question. At what time did your master leave the house?” 

“At half-past seven o’clock,” answered the Softy, in his whispering" 
voice ; “she was stroikin’ the half-hour as he went out.” 

He pointed to a small Dutch clock in a corner of the room. His 
countrymen always speak of a clock as “she.” 

“Oh, he went out at half-past seven o’clock did he?” said the con- 
stable ; “and you haven’t seen him since, I suppose ?” 

“No. He told me he should be late, and I wasn’t to sit oop for him. 
He swore at me last night for sitting oop for him. But is there aught 
wrong?” asked the Softy. 

Mr. Dork did not condescend to reply to this question. He walked 
straight to the door, opened it, and beckoned to those who stood without 
in the summer moonlight, patiently waiting for his summons. “ You 
may bring him in,” he said. 

They carried their ghastly burden into the pleasant rustic chamber: 
—the chamber in which Mr. James Conyers had sat smoking and drink- 
ing a few hours before. Mr. Morton, the surgeon from Meslingham, the 
village nearest to the park-gates, arrived as the body was being carried 
in, and ordered a temporary couch of mattresses to be spread upon a 
couple of tables placed together, in the lower room, for the reception of the 
trainer’s corpse. 

John Mellish, Samuel Prodder, and Mr. Lofthouse, remained outside 
the cottage. Colonel Maddison, the servants, the constable, and the doc- 
tor, were all clustered round the corpse. 

“He has been dead about an hour and a quarter,” said the doctor, 
after a brief inspection of the body. ‘“ He has been shot in the back; the 
bullet has not penetrated the heart, for in that case there would have been 
no hemorrhage. He has respired after receiving the shot; but death 
must have been almost instantaneous. 

Before making his examination, the surgeon had assisted Mr. Dork, 
the constable, to draw off the coat and waistcoat of the deceased. The 
bosom of the waistcoat was saturated with the blood that had flowed from 
the parted lips of the dead man. 

It was Mr. Dork’s business to examine these garments, in the hope of 
finding some shred of evidence which might become a clue to the secret of 
the trainer’s death. He turned out the pockets of the shooting coat, and 
of the waistcoat; one of these packets contained a handful of halfpence, a 
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couple of shillings, a fourpenny-piece, and a rusty watch-key ; another held 
a little parcel of tobacco wrapped in an old betting-list, and a broken meer- 
schaum pipe, black and greasy with the essential oil of bygone shag and 
bird’s-eye. In one of the waistcoat pockets Mr. Dork found the dead man’s 
silver watch, with a blood-stained ribbon and a worthless gilt seal. 
Amongst all these things there was nothing calculated to throw any light 
upon the mystery. Colonel Maddison shrugged his shoulders as the 
constable emptied the paltry contents of the trainer’s pockets on to a little 
dresser at one end of the room. 

“There’s nothing here that makes the business any clearer,” he said ; 
*“but to my mind it’s plain enough. The man was new here, and he 
brought new ways with him from his last situation. The poachers and 
vagabonds have been used to have it all their own way about Mellish 
Park, and they didn’t like this poor fellow’s interference. He wanted to 
play the tyrant, I dare say, and made himself obnoxious to some of the 
worst of the lot; and he’s caught it hot, poor chap, that’s all I’ve got to 
say.” 

Colonel Maddison, with the recollection of a refractory Punjaub strong 
upon him, had no very great reverence for the mysterious spark that 
lights the human temple. If a man made himself obnoxious to other 
men, other men were very likely to kill him. This was the soldier's 
simple theory ; and, having delivered himself of his opinion respecting 
the trainer’s death, he emerged from the cottage, and was ready to go 
home with John Mellish, and drink another bottle of that celebrated 
tawny port which had been laid in by his host’s father twenty years 
before. 

The constable stood close against a candle, that had been hastily 
lighted and thrust unceremoniously into a disused blacking-bottle, with the 
waistcoat still in his hands. He was turning the blood-stained garment 
inside out; for while emptying the pockets he had felt a thick substance 
that seemed like a folded paper, but the whereabouts of which he had 
not been able to discover. He uttered a suppressed exclamation of surprise 
presently ; for he found the solution of this difficulty. The paper was 
sewn between the inner lining and the outer material of the waistcoat. 
He discovered this by examining the seam, a part of which was sewn with 
coarse stitches and a thread ofa different colour to the rest. He ripped open 
this part of the seam, and drew out the paper, which was so much blood- 
stained as to be undecipherable to Mr. Dork’s rather obtuse vision. “ I'll 
say naught about it, and keep it to show to th’ coroner,” he thought; “I'll 
lay he'll make something out of it.” The constable folded the document 
and secured it in a leathern pocket-book, a bulky receptacle, the very 
aspect of which was wont to strike terror to rustic defaulters. “I'll 
show it to the coroner,” he thought; “and if aught partieklar comes out, 
I may get something for my trouble.” 

The village-surgeon having done his duty, prepared to leave the 
crowded little room, where the gaping servants still lingered, as if loth to 
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tear themselves away from the ghastly figure of the dead man, over which 
Mr. Morton had spread a patchwork coverlet, taken from the bed in the 
chamber above. The Softy had looked on quietly enough at the dismal 
scene, watching the faces of the small assembly, and glancing furtively 
from one to another beneath the shadow of his bushy red eyebrows. His 
haggard face, always of a sickly white, seemed to-night no more colour- 
less than usual. His slow whispering tones were not more suppressed 
than they always were. If he had a hang-dog manner and a furtive 
glance, the manner and the glance were both common to him. No one 
looked at him ; no one heeded him. After the first question as to the hour 
at which the trainer left the lodge had been asked and answered, no one 
spoke to him. If he got in any body’s way, he was pushed aside; if he 
said any thing, nobody listened to him. The dead man was the sole mon- 
arch of that dismal scene. It was to him they looked with awe-stricken 
glances ; it was of him they spoke in subdued whispers. All their ques- 
tions, their suggestions, their conjectures, were about him, and him alone. 
There is this to be observed in the physiology of every murder,—that 
before the coroner’s inquest the sole object of public curiosity is the mur- 
dered man; while immediately after that judicial investigation the tide 
of feeling turns; the dead man is buried and forgotten, and the sus- 
pected murderer becomes the hero of men’s morbid imaginations. 

John Mellish looked in at the door of the cottage to ask a few ques- 
tions. 

“ Have you found any thing, Dork?” he asked. 

“ Nothing particklar, sir.” 

“ Nothing that throws any light upon this business ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“You are going home, then, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, sir, I must be going back now; if you'll leave some one here to 
watch—” 

“Yes, yes,” said John ; “ one of the servants shall stay.” 

“Very well, then, sir; I'll just take the names of the witnesses that'll 
be examined at the inquest, and I’ll go over and see the coroner early to- 
morrow morning. 

“The witnesses; ah, to be sure. Who will you want ?” 

Mr. Dork hesitated for a moment, rubbing the bristles upon his chin. 

“Well, there’s this man here, Hargraves, I think you called him,” 
he said presently, “we shall want him; for it seems he was the last that 
saw the deceased alive, leastways as I can hear on yet; then we shall 
want the gentleman as found the body, and the young man as was with 
him when he heard the shot : the gentleman as found the body is the most 
particklar of all, and I’ll speak to him at once.” 

John Mellish turned round, fully expecting to see Mr. Prodder at 
his elbow, where he had been some time before. John had a perfect re- 
collection of seeing the loosely-clad seafaring figure standing behind him 
in the moonlight ; but, in the terrible confusion “of his mind, he could not 
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remember exactly when it was that he had last seen the sailor. It might 
have been only five minutes before; it might have been a quarter of an hour. 
John’s ideas of time were annihilated by the horror of the catastrophe 
which had marked this night with the red brand of murder. It seemed 
to him as if he had been standing for hours in the little cottage-garden, 
with Reginald Lofthouse by his side, listening to the low hum of the voices 
in the crowded room, and waiting to see the end of the dreary business. 

Mr. Dork looked about him in the moonlight, entirely bewildered by 
the disappearance of Samuel Prodder. 

“Why, where on earth has he gone?” exclaimed the constable. “We 
must have him before the coroner. What’ll Mr. Hayward say to me for 
letting him slip through my fingers ?” 

“The man was here a quarter of an hour ago, so he can’t be very far 
off,” suggested Mr. Lofthouse. ‘ Does any body know who he is?” 

No; nobody knew any thing about him. He had appeared as 
mysteriously as if he had risen from the earth, to bring terror and con- 
fusion upon it with the evil tidings which he bore. Stay; some one 
suddenly remembered that he had been accompanied by Bill Jarvis, the 
young man from the Reindeer, and that he had ordered the young man 
to drive his trap to the north gates, and wait for him there. 

The constable ran to the gates upon receiving this information ; but 
there was no vestige of the horse and gig, or of the young man. Samuel 
Prodder had evidently taken advantage of the confusion, and had driven 
off in the gig under cover of the general bewilderment. 

t“T'll tell you what I’ll do, sir,” said William Dork, addressing Mr. 
Mellish. “ If you'll lend me a horse and trap, I'll drive into Doncaster, 
and see if this man’s to be found at the Reindeer. We must have him 
for a witness.” 

John Mellish assented to this arrangement. He left one of the grooms 
to keep watch in the death chamber, in company with Stephea Hargraves 
the Softy; and, after bidding the surgeon good night, walked slowly 
homewards with his friends. The church-clock was striking twelve as 
the three gentlemen left the wood, and passed through the little iron 
gateway on to the lawn. 

“‘ We had better not tell the ladies more than we are obliged to tell 
them about this business,” said John Mellish, as they approached the 
house, where the lights were still burning in the hall and drawing-room ; 
‘“‘we shall only agitate them by letting them know the worst.” 

“To be sure, to be sure, my boy,” answered the colonel. ‘My poor 
little Maggie always cries if she hears of any thing of this kind; and 
Lofthouse is almost as big a baby,” added the soldier, glancing rather 
contemptuously at his son-in-law, who had not spoken once during that 
slow homeward walk. 

John Mellish thought very little of the strange disappearance of 
Captain Prodder. The man had objected to be summoned as a witness 
perhaps, and had gone. It was only natural. He did not even know 
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his name ; he only knew him as the mouthpiece of evil tidings, which had 
shaken him to the very soul. That this man Conyers—this man of all 
others, this man towards whom he had conceived a deeply-rooted aversion, 
an unspoken horror—should have perished mysteriously by an unknown 
hand, was an event so strange and appalling as to deprive him for a 
time of all power of thought, all capability of reasoning. Who had 
killed this man,—this penniless good-for-nothing trainer? Who could 
have had any motive for such a deed? Who—? The cold sweat broke 
out upon his brow in the anguish of the thought. 

Who had done this deed ? 

It was not the work of any poacher. No. It was very well for 
Colonel Maddison, in his ignorance of antecedent facts, to account for it in 
that manner; but John Mellish knew that he waswrong. James Conyers 
had only been at the Park a week. He had had neither time nor oppor- 
tunity for making himself obnoxious; and, beyond that, he was not the 
man to make himself obnoxious. He was a selfish, indolent rascal, who 
only loved his own ease, and who would have allowed the young par- 
tridges to be wired under his very nose. Who, then, had done this deed ? 

There was only one person who had any motive for wishing to be rid 
of this man. One person who, made desperate by some great despair, 
enmeshed perhaps by some net hellishly contrived by a villain, hopeless 
of any means of extrication, in a moment of madness, might have— 
No! In the face of every evidence that earth could offer,—against rea- 
son, against hearing, eyesight, judgment, and memory,—he would say, 
as he said now, Vo! She was innocent! She was innocent! She had 
looked in her husband’s face, the clear light had shone from her luminous 
eyes, a stream of electric radiance penetrating straight to his heart,—and 
he had trusted her. 

“Tl trust her at the worst,” he thought. “Tf all living creatures 
upon this wide earth joined their voices in one great cry of upbraiding, 
I'd stand by her to the very end, and defy them.” 

Aurora and Mrs. Lofthouse had fallen asleep upon opposite sofas ; 
Mrs. Powell was walking softly up and down the long drawing-room, 
waiting and watching,—waiting for a fuller knowledge of this ruin which 
had come upon her employer’s household. 

Mrs. Mellish sprang up suddenly at the sound of her husband’s step 
as he entered the drawing-room. 

“Oh, John,” she cried, running to him and laying her hands upon 
his broad shoulders, “ thank Heaven you are come back! Now tell me 
all. Tell me all, John. I am prepared to hear any thing, no matter 
what. This is no ordinary accident. The man who was hurt—” 

Her eyes dilated as she looked at him, with a glance of intelligence 
that plainly said, “I can guess what has happened.” 

“The man was very seriously hurt, Lolly,” her husband answered 
quietly. 

“What man?” 
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“The trainer recommended to me by John Pastern.” 

She looked at him for a few moments in silence. 

“ He is dead ?” she said, after that brief pause. 

“He is.” 

Her head sank forward upon her breast, and she walked away, quietly 
returning to the sofa from which she had arisen. 

“T am very sorry for him,” she said; “he was not a good man. I 
am sorry he was not allowed time to repent of his wickedness.” 

“You knew him, then ?” asked Mrs. Lofthouse, who had expressed un- 
bounded consternation at the trainer’s death. 

“Yes; he was in my father’s service some years ago.” 

Mr. Lofthouse’s carriage had been waiting ever since eleven o’clock, 
and the rector’s wife was only too glad to bid her friends good night, and 
to drive away from Mellish Park and its fatal associations; so, though 
Colonel Maddison would have preferred stopping to smoke another che- 
root while he discussed the business with John Mellish, he was fain to 
submit to feminine authority, and take his seat by his daughter’s side in 
the comfortable landau, which was an open or a close carriage as the con- 
venience of its proprietor dictated. The vehicle rolled away upon the 
smooth carriage-drive ; the servants closed the hall-doors, and lingered 
about, whispering to each other, in little groups in the corridors and on 
the staircases, waiting until their master and mistress should have retired 
for the night. It was difficult to think that the business of life was to go 
on just the same though a murder had been done upon the outskirts of 
the park, and even the housekeeper, a severe matron at ordinary times, 
yielded to the common influence, and forgot to drive the maids to their 
dormitories in the gabled roof. 

All was very quiet in the drawing-room where the visitors had left 
their host and hostess to hug those ugly skeletons which are put away in 
the presence of company. John Mellish walked slowly up and down the 
room. Aurora sat staring vacantly at the guttering wax candles in the 
old-fashioned silver branches; and Mrs. Powell, with her embroidery in 
full working order, threaded her needles and snipped away the fragments 
of her delicate cotton as carefully as if there had been no such thing as 
crime or trouble in the world, and no higher purpose in life than the 
achievement of elaborate devices upon French cambric. 

She paused now and then to utter some polite commonplace. She 
regretted such an unpleasant catastrophe ; she lamented the disagreeable 
circumstances of the trainer’s death; indeed, she in a manner inferred 
that Mr. Conyers had shown himself wanting in good taste and respect 
for his employer by the mode of his death; but the point to which she 
recurred most frequently was the fact of Aurora’s presence in the grounds 
at the time of the murder. 

“T so much regret that you should have been out of doors at the 
time, my dear Mrs. Mellish,” she said; “and, as I should imagine, from 
the direction which you took on leaving the house, actually near the place 
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where the unfortunate person met his death. It will be so unpleasant for 
you to have to appear at the inquest.” 

“Appear at the inquest!” cried John Mellish, stopping suddenly, and 
turning fiercely upon the placid speaker. “Who says that my wife will 
have to appear at the inquest ?” 

“T merely imagined it probable that—” 

“Then you'd no business to imagine it, ma’am,” retorted Mr. Mellish, 
with no very great show of politeness. ‘“ My wife will not appear. Who 
should ask her to do so? Who should wish her todo so? What has 
she to do with to-night’s business? or what does she know of it more 
than you or me, or any one else in this house ?” 

Mrs. Powell shrugged her shoulders. 

“T thought that, from Mrs. Mellish’s previous knowledge of this 
unfortunate person, she might be able to throw some light upon his habits 
and associations,” she suggested mildly. 

“Previous knowledge!” roared John. “What knowledge should 
Mrs. Mellish have of her father’s grooms? What interest should she 
take in their habits or associations ?” 

“Stop,” said Aurora, rising and laying her hand lightly on her hus- 
band’s shoulder. “ My dear impetuous John, why do you put yourself 
into a passion about this business? If they choose to call me as a witness, 
I will tell all I know about this man’s death; which is nothing but that 
I heard a shot fired while I was in the grounds.” 

She was very pale; but she spoke with a quiet determination, a calm 
resolute defiance of the worst that fate could reserve for her. 

“T will tell any thing that it is necessary to tell,” she said; “I care 
very little what.” 

With her hand still upon her husband’s shoulder, she rested her head 
on his breast, like some weary child nestling in its only safe shelter. 

Mrs. Powell rose, and gathered togethe: her embroidery in a pretty, 
lady-like receptacle of fragile wicker-work. She glided to the door, 
selected her candlestick, and paused on the threshold to bid Mr. and 
Mrs. Mellish good-night. 

“T am sure you must need rest after this terrible affair,” she simpered ; 
“so I will take the initiative. It is nearly one o’clock. Good night.” 

If she had lived in the Thane of Cawdor’s family, she would have 
wished Macbeth and his wife a good night’s rest after Duncan’s murder ; 
and would have hoped they would sleep well; she would have curtsied and 
simpered amidst the tolling of alarm-bells, the clashing of vengeful swords, 
and the blood-bedabbled visages of the drunken grooms. It must have 
been the Scottish queen’s companion who watched with the truckling 
physician, and played the spy upon her mistress’s remorseful wanderings, 
and told how it was the conscience-stricken lady’s habit to do thus and 
thus ; no one*but a genteel mercenary would have been so sleepless in the 
dead hours of the night, lying in wait for the revelation of horrible secrets, 
the muttered clues to deadly mysteries. 
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“Thank God, she’s gone at last!” cried John Mellish, as the door 
closed very softly and very slowly upon Mrs. Powell. “TI hate that wo- 
man, Lolly.” 

Heaven knows I have never called John Mellish a hero; I have never 
set him up as a model of manly perfection or infallible virtue ; and if he is not 
faultless, if he has those flaws and blemishes which seem a constituent part 
of our imperfect clay, I make no apology for him ; but trust him to the ten- 
der mercies of those who, not being quite perfect themselves, will, I am 
sure, be merciful to him. He hated those who hated his wife, or did her any 
wrong’, however small. He loved those who loved her. In the great power 
of his wide affection, all self-esteem was annihilated. To love her was to 
love him; to serve her was to do him treble service; to praise her was 
to make him vainer than the vainest school-girl. He freely took upon his 
shoulders every debt that she owed, whether of love or of hate; and he was 
ready to pay either species of account to the uttermost farthing, and with 
no mean interest upon the sum total. “I hate that woman, Lolly,” he 
repeated ; ‘‘and I sha’n’t be able to stand her much longer.” 

Aurora did not answer him. She was silent for some moments, and 
when she did speak, it was evident that Mrs. Powell was very far away 
from her thoughts. 

“My poor John,” she said, in a low soft voice, whose melancholy 
tenderness went straight to her husband’s heart; “ my dear, how happy 
we were together for a little time! How very happy we were, my poor 
boy !” 

“ Always, Lolly,” he answered, “ always, my darling.” 

“No, no, no,” said Aurora suddenly ; “ only for a little while. What 
a horrible fatality has pursued us! what a frightful curse has clung to 
me! The curse of disobedience, John; the curse of Heaven upon my 
disobedience. To think that this man should have been sent here, and 
that he—” 

She stopped, shivering violently, and clinging to the faithful breast 
that sheltered her. 

John Mellish quietly led her to her dressing-room, and placed her in 
the care of her maid. 

“ Your mistress has been very much agitated by this night’s busi- 
ness,” he said to the girl; “ keep her as quiet as you possibly can.” 

Mrs. Mellish’s bedroom, a comfortable and roomy apartment, with a low 
ceiling and deep bay windows, opened into a morning room, in which it was 
John’s habit to read the newspapers and sporting periodicals, while his 
wife wrote letters, drew pencil sketches of dogs and horses, or played with 
her favourite Bow-wow. They had been very childish and idle and happy 
in this pretty chintz-hung chamber; and going into it to-night in utter 
desolation of heart, Mr. Mellish felt his sorrows all the more bitterly for 
the remembrance of those bygone joys. The shaded lamp was lighted 
on the morocco-covered writing table, and glimmered softly on the picture- 
frames, caressing the pretty modern paintings, the simple, domestic-story 
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pictures which adorned the subdued gray walls. This wing of the old 
house had been refurnished for Aurora, and there was not a chair or a 
table in the room that had not been chosen by John Mellish with a 
special view to the comfort and the pleasure of his wife. The upholsterer 
had found him a liberal employer, the painter and the sculptor a noble 
patron. He had walked about the Royal Academy with a catalogue and 
a pencil in his hand, choosing all the “ pretty” pictures for the beautifica- 
tion of his wife’s rooms. A lady in a scarlet riding-habit and three- 
cornered beaver hat, a white pony, and a pack of greyhounds, a bit of 
stone terrace and sloping turf, a flower-bed, and a fountain, made poor 
John’s idea of a pretty picture ; and he had half a dozen variations of such 
familiar subjects in his spacious mansion. He sat down to night, and looked 
hopelessly round the pleasant chamber, wondering whether Aurora and 
he would ever be happy again: wondering if this dark, mysterious, storm- 
threatening cloud would ever pass from the horizon of his life, and leave 
the future bright and clear. 

“T have not been good enough,” he thought; “I have intoxicated 
myself with my happiness, and have made no return for it. What am I 
that I should have won the woman I love for my wife, while other men are 
laying down the best desires of their hearts a willing sacrifice, and going 
out to fight the battle for their fellow-men? What an indolent, good- 
for-nothing wretch I have been! How blind, how ungrateful, how un- 
deserving !” 

John Mellish buried his face in his broad hands, and repented of the 
carelessly happy life which he had led for one-and-thirty thoughtless years. 
He had been awakened from his unthinking bliss by a thunder-clap, that 
had shattered the fairy castle of his happiness, and laid it level with the 
ground ; and in his simple faith he looked into his own life for the cause 
of the ruin which had overtaken him. Yes, it must be so; he had not 
deserved his happiness, he had not earned his good fortune. Have you 
ever thought of this, ye simple country squires, who give blankets and 
beef to your poor neighbours in the cruel winter-time, who are good and 
gentle masters, faithful husbands, and tender fathers, and who lounge 
away your easy lives in the pleasant places of this beautiful earth? Have 
you ever thought that, when all your good deeds have been gathered 
together and set in the balance, the sum of them will be very small when 
set against the benefits you have received? It will be a very small per- 
centage which you will yield your Master for the ten talents entrusted to 
your care. Remember John Howard fever-stricken and dying, Mrs. Fry 
labouring in criminal prisons, Florence Nightingale in the bare hospital 
chambers, in the close and noxious atmosphere amongst the dead and 
the dying. These are the people who return cent per cent for the gifts 
entrusted to them. These are the saints whose good deeds shine amongst 
the stars for ever and ever; these are the indefatigable workers who, when 
the toil and turmoil of the day is done, hear the Master’s voice in the 
still even time welcoming them to His rest. 


’ 
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John Mellish, looking back at his life, humbly:acknowledged that it: 
had been a comparatively useless one. He had distributed happiness to 
the people who had come into his way; but he had never gone out of his 
way to make people happy. I dare say that Dives was a liberal master 
to his own servants, although he did not trouble himself to look after 
the beggar who sat at his gates. The Israelite who sought instruction 
from the lips of inspiration was willing to do his duty to his neighbour, 
but had yet to learn the broad signification of that familiar epithet; and 
poor John, like the rich young man, was ready to serve his Master faith- 
fully, but had yet to learn the manner of his service. 

“Tf I could save her from the shadow of sorrow or disgrace, I would 
start to-morrow barefoot on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem,” he thought. 
“ What is there that I would not do for her? what sacrifice would seem 
too great? what burden too heavy to bear?” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


AT THE GOLDEN LION. 


Mr. Witttam Dork, the constable, reached Doncaster at about a 
quarter-past one o’clock upon the morning after the murder, and drove 
straight to the Reindeer. That hotel had been closed for a couple of 
hours, and it was only by the exercise of his authority that Mr. Dork 
obtained access, and a hearing from the sleepy landlord. The young 


man who had driven Mr. Prodder was found after considerable difficulty, 
and came stumbling down the servants’ staircase in a semi-somnolent 
state to answer the constable’s inquiries. He had driven the seafaring 
gentleman, whose name he did not know, direct to the Doncaster Station, 
in time to catch the mail-train, which started at 12.50. He had parted 
with the gentleman at the door of the station three minutes before the 
train started. 

This was all the information that Mr. Dork could obtain. If he had 
beena sharp London detective, he might have made his arrangements for 
laying hands upon the fugitive sailor at the first station at which the 
train stopped ; but being merely a simple rural functionary, he scratched 
his stubbled head, and stared at the landlord of the Reindeer in utter 
mental bewilderment. 

“ He was in a devil of a hurry, this chap,” he muttered rather sulkily. 
“What did he want to coot away for ?” 

The young man who had acted as charioteer could not answer this 
question. He only knew that the seafaring gentleman had promised 
him half a sovereign if he caught the mail-train, and that he had earned 
his reward. 

“Well, I suppose it ain’t so very particklar,” said Mr. Dork, sipping 
a glass of rum, which he had ordered for his refreshment. ‘ You'll have 
to appear to-morrow, and you can tell nigh as much as t’other chap,” he 
added, turning to the young man. “You was with him when the shot 
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were fired, and you warn’t far when he found the body. You'll have to 
appear and give evidence whenever the inquest’s held. I doubt if it'll 
be to-morrow; for there won’t be much time to give notice to the 
coroner.” 

Mr. Dork wrote the young man’s name in his pocket-book, and the 
landlord vouched for his being forthcoming when called upon. Having 
done thus much, the constable left the inn, after drinking another glass ot 
rum, and refreshing John Mellish’s horse with a handful of oats and a 
drink of water. He drove at a brisk pace back to the park-stables, de- 
livered the horse and gig to the lad who had waited for his coming, and 
returned to his comfortable little dwelling in the village of Meslingham, 
about a mile from the park-gates. 

I scarcely know how to describe that long, quiet, miserable day which 
succeeded the night of the murder. Aurora Mellish lay in a dull stupor, 
not able to lift her head from the pillows upon which it rested, scarcely 
caring to raise her eyelids from the aching eyes they sheltered. She 
was not ill, nor did she affect to be ill. She lay upon the sofa in her 
dressing-room, attended by her maid, and visited at intervals by John, 
who roamed hither and thither about the house and grounds, talking to 
innumerable people, and always coming to the same conclusion, namely, 
that the whole affair was a horrible mystery, and that he heartily 
wished the inquest well over. He had visitors from twenty miles round 
his house,—for the evil news had spread far and wide before noon,— 
visitors who came to condvle and to sympathise, and wonder, and spe- 
culate, and ask questions, until they fairly drove him mad. But he bore 
all very patiently. He could tell them nothing except that the business 
was as dark a mystery to him as it could be to them, and that he had 
no hope of finding any solution to the ghastly enigma. They one and all 
asked him the same question, “ Had any one a motive for killing this 
man ?” 

How could he answer them? He might have told them that if 
twenty persons had had a powerful motive for killing James Conyers, it 
was possible that a one-and-twentieth person who had no motive might 
have done the deed. That species of argument which builds up any 
hypothesis out of aseries of probabilities may, after all, lead very often to 
false conclusions. 

Mr. Mellish did not attempt to argue the question. He was too 
weary and sick at heart, too anxious for the inquest to be over, and he 
free to carry Aurora away with him, and turn his back upon the familiar 
place, which had been hateful to him ever since the trainer had crossed 
its threshold. 

“Yes, my darling,” he said to his wife, as he bent over her pillow, 
“T shall take you away to the south of France directly this business is 
settled. You shall leave the scene of all past associations, all bygone 
annoyances. We will begin the world afresh.” 

“God grant that we may be able to do so,” Aurora answered 
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gravely. “‘Ah,.my dear, I cannot tell you that I am sorry for this 
man’s death. If he had died nearly two -years ago, when I thought he 
did, how much misery he would have saved me !” 

Once in the course of that long summer’s afternoon Mr. Mellish 
walked across the park to the cottage at the north gates. He could not 
repress a morbid desire to look upon the lifeless clay of the man whose 
presence had caused him such vague disquietude, such instinctive terror. 
He found the Softy leaning on the gate of the little garden, and one 
of the grooms standing at the door of the death-chamber. 

“The inquest is to be held at the Golden Lion at ten o’clock to- 
morrow morning,” Mr. Mellish said to the men. “ You, Hargraves, will 
be wanted as a witness.” 

He walked into the darkened chamber. The groom understood what 
he came for, and silently withdrew the white drapery that covered the 
trainer’s dead face. 

Accustomed hands had done their awful duty. The strong limbs had 
been straightened. The lower jaw, which had dropped in the agony of 
sudden death, was supported by a linen bandage; the eyelids were closed 
over the dark-violet eyes ; and the face, which had been beautiful in life, 
was even yet more beautiful in the still solemnity of death. The clay 
which in life had lacked so much in its lack of a beautiful soul to light 
it from within, found its level in death. The worthless soul was gone, 
and the physical perfection that remained had lost its only blemish. The 
harmony of proportion, the exquisitely modelled features, the charms of 
detail,—all were left; and the face which James Conyers carried to the 
grave was handsomer than that which had smiled insolent defiance upon 
the world in the trainer’s lifetime. 

John Mellish stood for some minutes looking gravely at that marble 
face. 

“ Poor fellow !” thought the generous-hearted young squire; “it was 
a hard thing to die so young. I wish he had never come here. I wish 
Lolly had contided in me, and let me made a bargain with this man to 
stop away and keep her secret. Her secret! her father’s secret more 
likely. What secret could she have had that a groom was likely to 
discover? It may have been some mercantile business, some commercial 
transaction of Archibald Floyd’s, by which the old man fell into his ser- 
vant’s power. It would be only like my glorious Aurora to take the bur- 
den upon her own shoulders, and to bear it bravely through every trial.” 

It was thus that John Mellish had often reasoned upon the mystery 
which divided him from his wife. He could not bear to impute even the 
shadow of evil to her. He could not endure to think of her as a poor 
helpless woman entrapped into the power of a mean-spirited hireling, who 
was only too willing to make his market out of her secrets. He could 
not tolerate such an idea as this; and he sacrificed poor Archibald Floyd’s 
commercial integrity for the preservation of Aurora’s womanly dignity. 
Ah, how weak and imperfect a passion is this boundless love! How ready 
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to sacrifice others for that one loved object, which must be kept spotless 
in our imaginations, though a hecatomb of her fellow-creatures are to be 
blackened and befouled for her justification. If Othello could have es- 
tablished Desdemona’s purity by the sacrifice of the reputation of every 
lady in Cyprus, do you think he would have spared the fair inhabitants 
of the friendly isle? No; he would have branded every one of them with 
infamy, if he could by so doing have rehabilitated the wife he loved. 
John Mellish would not think ill of his wife. He resolutely shut his eyes 
to all damning evidence. He clung with a desperate tenacity to his be- 
lief in her purity, and only clung the more tenaciously as the proofs 
against her became more numerous. 

The inquest was held at a road-side inn, within a quarter of a mile of 
the north gates. A quiet little place, only frequented on market-days by 
the country people going backwards and forwards between Doncaster 
and the villages beyond Meslingham. The coroner and his jury sat in 
along bare room, in which the frequenters of the Golden Lion were wont 
to play bowls in wet weather. The surgeon, Steeve Hargraves, Jarvis, 
the young man from the Reindeer, William Dork the constable, and Mr. 
Mellish, were the only witnesses called; but Colonel Maddison and Mr. 
Lofthouse were both present during the brief proceedings. 

The inquiry into the circumstances of the trainer’s death occupied a 
very short time. Nothing was elicited by the brief examination of the 
witnesses which in any way led to the elucidation of the mystery. John 
Mellish was the last person interrogated, and he answered the questions 
put to him with prompt decision. There was one inquiry, however, which 
he was unable to answer, although it was a very simple one. Mr. Hay- 
ward, the coroner, anxious to discover so much of the history of the dead 
man as might lead eventually to the discovery of his murderer, asked 
Mr. Mellish if his trainer had been a bachelor or a married man. 

“T really cannot answer that question,” said John; “I should imagine 
that he was a single man, as neither he nor Mr. Pastern told me any thing 
to the contrary. Had he been married, he would have brought his wife 
with him, I should suppose. My trainer, Langley, was married when he 
entered my service, and his wife and children have occupied the premises 
over my stables for some years.” 

“You infer, then, that James Conyers was unmarried ?” 

“ Most decidedly.” 

“And it is your opinion that he had made no enemies in the neigh- 
bourhood ?” 

“Tt is next to impossible that he could have done so.” 

“To what cause, then, do you attribute his death?” 

“To an unhappy accident. I can account for it in no other way. The 
path through the wood is used as a public thoroughfare, and the whole 
of the plantation is known to be infested with poachers. It was past ten 
o’clock at night when the shot was heard. I should imagine that it was 
fired by a poacher whose eyes deceived him in the shadowy light.” 
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The coroner shook his head. 

“You forget, Mr. Mellish,” he said, “ that the cause of death was 
not an ordinary gun-shot wound. The shot heard was the report of a 
pistol, and the deceased was killed by a pistol-bullet.” 

John Mellish was silent. He had spoken in good faith as to his im- 
pression respecting the cause of the trainer’s death. In the press and 
hurry, the horror and confusion of the two last days, the smaller details of 
the awful event had escaped his memory. 

“Do you know any one amongst your servants, Mr. Mellish,” asked 
the coroner, “ whom you would consider likely to commit an act of vio- 
lence of thiskind. Have you any one of an especially vindictive character 
in your household?” 

“No,” answered Jolin decisively ; “‘I can answer for my servants as 
I would for myself. They were all strangers to this man. What motive 
could they possibly have had to seek his death ?” 

Mr. Hayward rubbed his chin, and shook his head reflectively. 

“There was this superannuated trainer whom you spoke of just now, 
Mr. Mellish,” he said. “I am well aware that the post of trainer in your 
stables is rather a good thing. A man may save a good deal of money 
out of his wages and perquisites with such a master as you. This 
former trainer may not have liked being superseded by the deceased. 
He may have felt some animus towards his successor.” 

“Langley!” cried John Mellish; “he is as good a fellow as ever 
breathed. He was not superseded; he resigned the active part of his 
work at his own wish, and he retained his full wages by mine. The 
poor fellow has been confined to his bed for the last week.” 

“ Humph,” muttered the coroner. “Then you can throw no light 
upon this business, Mr. Mellish ?” 

“‘ None whatever. I have written to Mr. Pastern, in whose stables the 
deceased was employed, telling him of the circumstances of the trainer's 
death, and begging him to forward the information to any relative of the 
murdered man. I expect an answer by to-morrow’s post; and I shall be 
happy to submit that answer to you.” 

The jurymen were conducted to the north lodge, where they beheld 
the mortal remains of James Conyers. Mr. Morton accompanied them, 
and endeavoured to explain to them the direction which the bullet had 
taken, and the manner in which, according to his own idea, the shot must 
have been fired. The jurymen who had been empanelled to decide upon 
this awful question were simple agriculturists and petty tradesmen, who 
grudged the day’s lost labour, and who were ready to accept any solution 
of the mystery which might be suggested to them by the coroner. They 
hurried back to the Golden Lion, listened deferentially to Mr. Hayward’s 
address, retired to an adjoining apartment, where they remained in con- 
sultation for the space of about five minutes, and whence they emerged 
with a very rambling form of decision, which Mr. Hayward reduced into 
a verdict of wilful murder against some person or persons unknown. 
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Very little had been said about the disappearance of the seafaring 
man who had carried the tidings of the murder to Mr. Mellish’s house. 
Nobody for a moment imagined that the evidence of this missing witness 
might have thrown some ray of light upon the mystery of the trainer's 
death. The seafaring man had been engaged in conversation with the 
young man from the Reindeer at the time when the shot was fired; he 
was therefore not the actual murderer; and strangely significant as his 
hurried flight might have been to the acute intelligence of a well-trained 
metropolitan police- officer, no one amongst the rustic officials present at the 
inquest attached any importance to the circumstance. Nor had Aurora’s 
name been once mentioned during tke brief proceedings. Nothing had 
transpired which in any way revealed her previous acquaintance with 
James Conyers; and John Mellish drew a deep breath, a long sigh of 
relief, as he left the Golden Lion and walked homewards. Colonel Mad- 
dison, Mr. Lofthouse, and two or three other gentlemen lingered on the 
threshold of the little inn talking to Mr. Hayward, the coroner. 

The inquest was terminated; the business was settled; and the mortal 
remains of James Conyers could be carried to the grave at the pleasure 
of his late employer. All was over. The mystery of death and the 
secrets of life would be buried peacefully in the grave of the murdered 
man; and John Mellish was free to carry his wife away with him 
whithersoever he would. Free, have I said? No; for ever and for ever 
the shadow of that bygone mystery would hang like a funeral pall be- 
tween himself and the woman he loved. For ever and for ever the re- 
collection of that ghastly undiscovered problem would haunt him in 
sleeping and in waking, in the sunlight and in the darkness. His nobler 
nature, triumphing again and again over the subtle influences of damning 
suggestions and doubtful facts, was again and again shaken, although 
never quite defeated. He fought the battle bravely, though it was a very 
hard one, and it was to endure perhaps to the end of time. That voice- 
less argument was for ever to be argued; the spirits of Faith and Infidelity 
were for ever to be warring with each other in that tortured breast, until 
the end of life; until he died, perhaps, with his head lying upon his 
wife’s bosom, with his cheek fanned by her warm breath; but ignorant 
to the very last of the real nature of that dark something, that nameless 
and formless horror with which he had wrestled so patiently and so long. 

“T’ll take her away with me,” he thought; “and when we are divided 
by a thousand miles of blue water from the scene of her secret, I will fall 
on my knees before her, and beseech her to confide in me.” 

He passed by the north lodge with a shudder, and walked straight 
along the high road towards the principal entrance of the park. He was 
close to the gates when he heard a voice, a strange suppressed voice, call- 
ing feebly to him to stop. He turned round and saw the Softy making 
his way towards him with a slow, shambling run. Of all human beings, 
except perhaps that one who now lay cold and motionless in the dark- 
ened chamber at the north lodge, this Steeve Hargraves was the last 
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whom Mr. Mellish cared to see. He turned with an angry frown upon 
the Softy, who was wiping the perspiration from his pale face with the 
ragged end of his neck-handkerchief, and panting hoarsely 

“ Whatis the matter?” asked John. “ What do you want with me?” 

“Tt’s th’ coroner,” gasped Stephen Hargraves,—“ th’ coroner and 
Mr. Lofthouse, th’ parson. They want to speak to ye, sir, oop at the 
Loi-on.” 

“What about ?” 

Steeve Hargraves gave a ghastly grin. 

“‘T doan’t know, sir,” he whispered. “ It’s hardly loikely they’d tell 
me. ‘There’s summat oop, though, I’ll lay; for Mr. Lofthouse was as 
whoite as ashes, and seemed strangely oopset about summat. Would 
you be pleased to step oop and speak to ’un directly, sir ?—that was my 
message.” 

“Yes, yes; I'll go,” answered John absently. 

He had taken his hat off, and was passing his hand over his hot fore- 
head in a half-bewildered manner. He turned his back upon the Softy, 
and walked rapidly away, retracing his steps in the direction of the road- 
side inn. 

Stephen Hargraves stood staring after him until he was out of sight, 
and then turned and walked on slowly towards the turnstile leading into 
the wood. 

“ J know what they’ve found,” he muttered ; “and J know what they 
want with him. He’ll be some time oop there; so I'll slip across the wood — 
and tell her. Yes,”—he paused, rubbing his hands, and laughing a slow 
voiceless laugh, which distorted his ugly face, and made him horrible to 
look upon,—* yes, it will be nuts for me to tell her.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“My wirr! MY WIFE! WHAT WIFE? I HAVE NO WIFE.” 


Tuer Golden Lion had reassumed its accustomed air of rustic tran- 
quillity when John Mellish returned to it. The jurymen had gone back 
to their different avocations, glad to have finished the business so easily ; 
the villagers, who had hung about the inn to hear what they could of 
the proceedings, were all dispersed; and the landlord was eating his din- 
ner, with his wife and family, in the comfortable little bar-parlour. He 
put down his knife and fork as John entered the sanded bar, and left his 
meal to receive such a distinguished visitor. 

“Mr. Hayward and Mr. Lofthouse are in the coffee-room, sir,” he 
said. “ Will you please to step this way ?” 

He opened the door of a carpeted room, furnished with shining maho- 
gany tables, and adorned by half-a-dozen gaudily-coloured prints of the 
Doncaster meetings, the great match between Voltigeur and Flying 
Dutchman, and other events which had won celebrity for the northern 
race-course. ‘I'he coroner was sitting at the bottom of one of the long 
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tables, with Mr. Lofthouse standing near him. William Dork, the 
Meslingham constable, stood near the door, with his hat in his hand, 
and with rather an alarmed expression dimly visible in his ruddy face. 
Mr. Hayward and Mr. Lofthouse were both very pale. 

One rapid glance was enough to show all this to John Mellish— 
enough to show him this, and something more: a basin of blood-stained 
water before the coroner, and an oblong piece of wet paper, which lay 
under Mr. Hayward’s clenched hand. 

“What is the matter? Why did you send for me?” John asked. 

Bewildered and alarmed as he had been by the message which had 
summoned him hurriedly back to the inn, he was still more so by the 
confusion evident in the coroner’s manner as he answered this ques- 
tion. 

“Pray sit down, Mr. Mellish,” he said. ‘“ I—I—sent for you—at— 
the—the advice of Mr. Lofthouse, who—who, as a clergyman and a 
family man, thought it incumbent upon me—” 

Reginald Lofthouse laid his hand upon the coroner’s arm with a 
warning gesture. Mr. Hayward stopped for a moment, cleared his throat, 
and then continued speaking, but in an altered tone. 

“T have had occasion to reprehend William Dork for a breach of 
duty, which, though I am aware it may have been, as he says, purely un- 
intentional and accidental—” 

“Tt was indeed, sir,” muttered the constable submissively. “If I'd 
ha’ know’d—” 

“The fact is, Mr. Mellish, that on the night of the murder, Dork, in 
examining the clothes of the deceased, discovered a paper, which had 
been concealed by the unhappy man between the outer material and the 
lining of his waistcoat. This paper was so stained by the blood in which 
the breast of the waistcoat was absolutely saturated, that Dork was un- 
able to decipher a word of its contents. He therefore was quite unaware 
of the importance of the paper; and, in the hurry and confusion conse- 
quent on the very hard duty he has done for the last two days, he forgot 
to produce it at the inquest. He had occasion to make some memoran- 
dum in his pocket-book almost immediately after the verdict had been 
given, and this circumstance recalled to his mind the existence of the 
paper. He came immediately to me, and consulted me upon this very 
awkward business. I examined the document, washed away a consider- 
able portion of the stains which had rendered it illegible, and have con- 
trived to decipher the greater part of it.” 

“The document is of some importance, then?” John asked. 

He sat at a little distance from the table, with his head bent and his 
fingers rattling nervously against the side of his chair. He chafed hor- 
ribly at the coroner’s pompous slowness. He suffered an agony of fear 
and bewilderment. Why had they cailed him back? What was this 
paper? How could it concern him ? 

“Yes,” Mr. Hayward answered ; “the document is certainly an im- 
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portant one. I have shown it to Mr. Lofthouse, for the purpose of taking 
his advice upon the subject. I have not shown it to Dork; but I de- 
tained Dork in order that you may hear from him how and where the 
paper was found, and why it was not produced at the inquest.” 

“Why should I ask any questions upon the subject?” cried John, 
lifting his head suddenly, and looking from the coroner to the clergyman. 
“ How should this paper concern me ?” 

“T regret to say that it does concern you very materially, Mr. Mel- 
lish,” the rector answered gently. 

John’s angry spirit revolted against that gentleness. What right 
had they to speak to him like this? Why did they look at him with 
those grave, pitying faces? Why did they drop their voices to that hor- 
rible tone in which the bearers of evil tidings pave their way to the an- 
nouncement of some overwhelming calamity ? 

“ Let me see this paper, then, if it concerns me,” John said very care- 
lessly. ‘Oh, my God!” he thought, “what is this misery that is com- 
ing upon me? What is this hideous avalanche of trouble which is slowly 
descending to crush me?” 

“You do not wish to hear any thing from Dork ?” asked the coroner. 

“No, no!” cried John savagely. “I only want to see that paper.” 
He pointed as he spoke to the wet and blood-stained document under 
Mr. Hayward’s hand. 

“You may go, then, Dork,” the coroner said quietly; “and be sure 
you do not mention this business to any one. It is a matter of purely 
private interest, and has no reference to the murder. You will remem- 
ber ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The constable bowed respectfully to the three gentlemen and left the 
room. He was very glad to be so well out of the business. 

“They needn’t have called me,” he thought (to call in the northern 
patois is to scold, to abuse). ‘They needn’t have said it was repri— 
what’s its name—to keep the paper. I might have burnt it if I’d liked, 
and said naught about it.” 

“ Now,” said John, rising and walking to the table as the door closed 
upon the constable, “now then, Mr. Hayward, let me see this paper. If 
it concerns me, or any one connected with me, I have a right to see it.” 

“A right which I will not dispute,” the coroner answered gravely, as 
he handed the blood-stained document to Mr. Mellish. “TI only beg you 
to believe in my heartfelt sympathy with you in this—” 

“Let me alone!” cried John, waving the speaker away from him as he 
snatched the paper from his hand; “let me alone! Can’t you see that 
I’m nearly mad ?” 

He walked to the window, and with his back to the coroner and Mr. 
Lofthouse, examined the blotched and blotted document in his hands. 
He stared for a long time at those blurred and half-illegible lines before 
he became aware of their full meaning. But at last, at last, the significa- 
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tion of that miserable paper grew clear to him, and with a loud cry of 
anguish he dropped into the chair from which he had risen, and covered 
his face with his strong right hand. He held the paper in the left, 
crumpled and crushed by the convulsive pressure of his grasp. 

“My God !” he ejaculated, after that first cry of anguish,—“ my God ! 
I never thought of this. I never could have imagined this.” 

Neither the coroner nor the clergyman spoke. What could they say 
to him? Sympathetic words could have no power to lessen such a grief 
as this; they would only fret and harass the strong man in his agony; 
it was better to obey him; it was far better to let him alone. 

He rose at last, after a silence that seemed long to the spectators of 
his grief. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, in a loud, resolute voice that resounded 
through the little room, “I give you my solemn word of honour that 
when Archibald Floyd’s daughter married me, she believed this man, 
James Conyers, to be dead.” 

He struck his clenched fist upon the table, and looked with proud 
defiance at the two men. Then, with his left hand, the hand that grasped 
the blood-stained paper, thrust into his breast, he walked out of the room. 
He walked out of the room and out of the house, but not homewards. 
A grassy lane, opposite the Golden Lion, led away to a great waste of 
brown turf, called Harper’s Common. John Mellish walked slowly aiong 
this lane, and out upon this quiet common-land, lonely even in the broad 
summer daylight. As he closed the five-barred gate at the end of the 
lane, and emerged upon the open waste, he seemed to shut the door of 
the world that lay behind him, and to stand alone with his great grief, 
under the low, sunless, summer sky. The dreary scene before him, and 
the gray atmosphere above his head, seemed in strange harmony with his 
grief. The reedy water-pools, unbroken by a ripple; the barren verdure, 
burnt a dull grayish brown by the summer sun; the bloomless heather, 
and the flowerless rushes,—all things upon which he looked took a dismal 
colouring from his own desolation, and seemed to make him the more 
desolate. The spoiled child of fortune,—the popular young squire, who 
had never been contradicted in nearly two-and-thirty years,—the happy 
husband, whose pride in his wife had touched upon that narrow boundary- 
line which separates the sublime from the ridiculous,—ah! whither had 
they fled, all these shadows of the happy days that were gone? They had 
vanished away; they had fallen into the black gulf of the cruel past. 
The monster who devours his children had taken back these happy ones, 
and a desolate man was left in their stead. A desolate man, who looked 
at a broad ditch and a rushy bank, a few paces from where he stood, and 
thought, “Was it I who leapt that dike a month ago to gather forget- 
me-nots for my wife ?” 

He asked himself that question, reader, which we must all ask our- 
selves sometimes. Was he really that creature of the irrecoverable past? 
Even as I write this I can see that common-land of which I write. The 
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low sky, the sunburnt grass, the reedy water-pools, the flat landscape 
stretching far away on every side to regions that are strange tome. I 
can recall every object in that simple scene,—the atmosphere of the sunless 
day, the sounds in the soft summer air, the voices of the people near me; I 
can recall every thing except—myself. This miserable ego is the one 
thing that I cannot bring back ; the one thing that seems strange to me; 
the one thing that I can scarcely believe in. If I went back to that 
northern common-land to-morrow, I should recognise every hillock, every 
scrap of furze, or patch of heather. The few years that have gone by 
since I saw it will have made a scarcely perceptible difference in the fea- 
tures of the familiar place. The slow changes of nature, immutable in 
her harmonious law, will have done their work according to that unalter- 
able law; but this wretched me has undergone so complete a change, 
that if you could bring me back that alter ego of the past, I should be 
unable to recognise the strange creature; and yet it is by no volcanic 
shocks, no rending asunder of rocky masses, no great convulsions, or ter- 
rific agonies of nature, that the change has come about; it is rather by a 
slow, monotonous wearing away of salient points, an imperceptible adul- 
teration of this or that constituent part, an addition here, and a subtrac- 
tion there, that the transformation takes place. It is hard to make a man 
believe in the physiologists, who declare that the hand which uses his pen 
to-day is not the same hand that guided the quill with which he wrote seven 
years ago. He finds it very difficult to believe this; but let him take 
out of some forgotten writing-desk, thrust into a corner of his lumber- 
room, those letters which he wrote seven years ago, and which were 
afterwards returned to him by the lady to whom they were addressed, 
and the question which he will ask himself, as he reads the faded lines, 
will most surely be, “ Was it I who wrote this bosh? Was it I who 
called a lady with white eyelashes ‘the guiding star of a lonely life’? 
Was it I who was ‘inexpressibly miserable’ with one s, and looked 
‘forward with unutterable anxiety to the party in Onslow Square, at 
which I once more should look into those soft blue eyes’? What party in 
Onslow Square ? Won mi recordo. ‘Those soft blue eyes’ were garnished 
with white lashes, and the lady to whom the letters were written jilted 
me to marry a rich soap-boiler.’ Even the law takes cognisance of this 
wonderful transformation. The debt which Smith contracts in 1850 is 
null and void in 1857. The Smith of ’50 may have been an extravagant 
rogue; the Smith of ’57 may be a conscientious man, who would not 
cheat his creditors of a farthing. Shall Smith the second be called upon 
to pay the debts of Smith the first? I leave that question to Smith’s 
conscience and the metaphysicians. Surely the same law should hold good 
in breach of promise of marriage. Smith the first may have adored 
Miss Brown; Smith the second may detest her. Shall Smith of 1857 
be called upon to perform the contract entered into by that other Smith 
of 1850? The French criminal law goes still further. The murderer 
whose crime remains unsuspected for ten years can laugh at the police- 
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officers who discover his guilt in the eleventh. Surely this must be 
because the real murderer is no longer amenable to justice; because the 
hand that struck the blow, and the brain that plotted the deed, are alike 
extinct. 

Poor John Mellish, with the world of the past crumbled at his feet, 
looked out at the blank future, and mourned for the people who were dead 
and gone. 

He flung himself at full length upon the stunted grass, and taking the 
crumpled paper from his breast, unfolded it and smoothed it out before 
him. 

It was a certificate of marriage. The certificate of a marriage which 
had been solemnised at the parish-church of Dover, upon the 2d of July 
1856, between James Conyers, bachelor, rough-rider, of London, son of 
Joseph Conyers, stage-coachman, and Susan, his wife, and Aurora Floyd, 
spinster, daughter of Archibald Floyd, banker, of Felden Woods, Kent. 


Cuaprer XXVIII. 


AURORA’S FLIGHT. 


Mrs. MELttsu sat in her husband’s room on the morning of the in- 
quest, amongst the guns and fishing-rods, the riding-boots and hunting- 
whips, and all the paraphernalia of sportsmanship. She sat in a capa- 


cious wicker-work arm-chair close to the open window, with her head 
lying back upon the chintz-covered cushions, and her eyes wandering far 
away across the lawn and flower-beds towards the winding pathway by 
which it was likely John Mellish would return from the inquest at the 
Golden Lion. 

She had openly defied Mrs. Powell, and had locked the door of this 
quiet chamber upon that lady’s stereotyped civilities and sympathetic 
simperings. She had locked the door upon the outer world, and she sat 
alone in the pleasant window, the full-blown roses showering their scented 
petals upon her lap with every breath of the summer breeze, and the 
butterflies hovering about her. The old mastiff sat by her side, with his 
heavy head lying on her lap, and his big dim eyes lifted to her face. She 
sat alone, I have said; but Heaven knows she was not companionless. 
Black care and corroding anxiety kept her faithful company, and would 
not budge from her side. What companions are so adhesive as trouble 
and sorrow ? what associates so tenacious, what friends so watchful and 
untiring? This wretched girl stood alone in the centre of a sea of trou- 
bles, fearful to stretch out her hands to those who loved her, lest she 
should drag them into that ocean which was rising to overwhelm her. 

“Oh, if I could suffer alone,” she thought; “if I could suffer all this 
misery alone, I think I would go through it to the last without com- 
plaining; but the shame, the degradation, the anguish, will come upon 
others more heavily than upon me. What will they not suffer? what 
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will they not endure if the wicked madness of my youth should become 
known to the world ?” 

Those others of whose possible grief and shame she thought with such 
cruel torture, were her father and John Mellish. Her love for her husband 
had not lessened by one iota her love for that indulgent father, on whom 
the folly of her girlhood had brought such bitter suffering. Her gener- 
ous heart was wide enough for both. She had acknowledged no “ divided 
duty,” and would have repudiated any encroachment of the new affection 
upon the old. The great river of her love widened into an ocean, and 
embraced a new shore with its mighty tide; but that far-away source of 
childhood, from which affection first sprang in its soft infantine purity, 
still gushed in crystal beauty from its unsullied spring. She would per- 
haps scarcely have recognised the coldly-measured affection of mad Lear’s 
youngest daughter—the affection which could divide itself with mathe- 
matical precision between father and husband. Surely love is too pure 
a sentiment to be so weighed in the balance. Must we subtract some- 
thing from the original sum when we are called upon to meet a new 
demand? or has not affection rather some magic power by which it can 
double its capital at any moment when there is a run upon the bank? 
When Mrs. John Anderson becomes the mother of six children, she does 
not say to her husband, “ My dear John, I shall be compelled to rob you 
of six-tenths of my affection in order to provide for the little ones.” No; 
the generous heart of the wife grows larger to meet the claims upon the 
mother, as the girl’s heart expanded with the new affection of the wife. 
Every pang of grief which Aurora felt for her husband’s misery was 
doubled by the image of her father’s sorrow. She could not divide these 
two in her own mind. She loved them, and was sorry for them, with an 
equal measure of love and sorrow. 

“Tf—if the truth should be discovered at this inquest,” she thought, 
“T can never see my husband again; I can never look in his face any 
more. I will run away to the end of the world, and hide myself from him 
for ever.” 

She had tried to capitulate with her fate; she had endeavoured to 
escape the full measure of retribution, and she had failed. She had done 
evil that good might come of it, in the face of that command which says 
that all such evil-doing shall be wasted sin, useless iniquity. She had 
deceived John Mellish in the hope that the veil of deception might never 
be rent in twain, that the truth might be undiscovered to the end, and 
the man she loved spared from cruel shame and grief. But the fruits of 
that foolish seed, sown long ago in the day of her disobedience, had 
grown up around her and hedged her in upon every side, and she had been 
powerless to cut a pathway for herself through the noxious weeds that 
her own hands had planted. 

She sat with her watch in her hand, and her eyes wandered every 
now and then from the gardens before her to the figures on the dial. 
John Mellish had left the house at a little after nine o’clock, and it was 
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now nearly two. He had told her that the inquest would be over in 
couple of hours, and that he would hurry home directly it was finished 
to tell her the result. What would be the result of that inquest? What 
inquiries might me made? what evidence might, by some unhappy acci- 
dent, be produced to compromise or to betray her? She sat ina dull 
stupor, waiting to receive her sentence. What would it be? Condemna- 
tion or release? Jf her secret should escape detection, if James Conyers 
should be allowed to carry the story of his brief married life to the grave, 
what relief, what release for the wretched girl, whose worst sin had been 
to mistake a bad man for a good one; the ignorant trustfulness of a 
child who is ready to accept any shabby pilgrim for an exiled nobleman 
or a prince in disguise. 

It was half-past two, when she was startled by the sound of a sham- 
bling footstep upon the graveled pathway underneath the verandah. 
The footstep slowly shuffled on for a few paces; then paused, then shuf- 
fled on again; and at last a face that she hated made itself visible at the 
angle of the window, opposite to that against which she sat. It was the 
white face of the Softy, which was poked cautiously forward a few 
inches within the window-frame. The mastiff sprang up with a growl, 
and made as if he would have flown at that ugly leering face, which 
looked like one of the hideous decorations of a Gothic building; but Aurora 
caught the animal’s collar with both her hands, and dragged him back. 

“Be quiet, Bow-wow,” she said; “quiet, boy, quiet.” 

She still held him with one firm hand, soothing him with the other. 
“What do you want?” she asked, turning upon the Softy with a cold icy 
grandeur of disdain, which made her look like Nero’s wife defying her false 
accusers. “What do you want with me? Your master is dead, and 
you have no longer an excuse for coming here. You have been forbidden 
the house and the grounds. If you forget this another time, I shall 
request Mr. Mellish to remind you.” 

She lifted her disengaged hand and laid it upon the window-sash ; 
she was going to close the window, when Stephen Hargraves stopped her. 

“ Don’t be in such a hoorry,” he said ; “I want to speak to you. Ive 
coom straight from th’ inquest. I thought you might want to know all 
about it. I coom out o’ friendliness, though you did pay into me with 
th’ horsewhip.” 

Aurora’s heart beat tempestuously against her aching breast. Ah, 
what hard duty that poor heart had done lately; what icy burdens it 
had borne, what horrible oppression of secrecy and terror had weighed 
upon it, crushing out all hope and peace! An agony of suspense and 
dread convulsed that tortured heart as the Softy tempted her, tempted 
her to ask him the issue of the inquest, that she might receive from his 
lips the sentence of life or death. She little knew how much of her seeret 
this man had discovered; but she knew that he hated her, and that he 
suspected enough to know his power of torturing her. 

She lifted her proud head and looked at him with a steady glance of 
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defiance. “I have told you that your presence is disagreeable,” she 
said. ‘Stand aside, and let me shut the window.” 

The Softy grinned insolently, and holding the window-frame with 
one of his broad hands, put his head into the room. Aurora rose to leave 
the window; but he laid the other hand upon her wrist, which shrunk 
instinctively from contact with his hard horny palm. 

“T tell you I’ve got summat particklar to say to you,” he whispered. 
“You shall hear all about it. I was one of th’ witnesses at th’ inquest, 
and I’ve been hangin’ about ever since, and I know every thing.” 

Aurora flung her head back disdainfully, and tried to wrench her 
wrist from that strong grasp. 

“Let me go,” she said. ‘You shall suffer for this insolence when 
Mr. Mellish returns.” 

“But he won’t be back just yet awhile,” said the Softy, grinning. 
“He’s gone back to the Golden Lion. Th’ coroner and Mr. Loft- 
house, th’ parson, sent for him to tell him summat—summat about you !” 
hissed Mr. Stephen Hargraves, with his dry white lips close to Aurora’s 
ear. 

“What do you mean?” cried Mrs. Mellish, still writhing in the Softy’s 
grasp, still restraining her dog from flying at him with her disengaged 
hand; “what do you mean?” 

“T mean what I say,” answered Steeve Hargraves; “I mean that 
it’s all found out. They know every thing; and they’ve sent for Mr. 
Mellish to tell him. They’ve sent for him to tell him what you was to 
him that’s dead.” 

A low wail broke from Aurora’s lips. She had expected to hear this 
perhaps; she had at any rate dreaded it; she had only fought against 
receiving the tidings from this man; but he had conquered her; he had 
conquered her as the dogged obstinate nature, however base, however 
mean, will always conquer the generous and impulsive soul. He had 
secured his revenge, and had contrived to be the witness of her agony. 
He released her wrist as he finished speaking, and looked at her—looked 
at her with an insolently triumphant leer in his small eyes. 

She drew herself up, proudly still, proudly and bravely in spite of all, 
but with her face changed—changed from its former expression of rest- 
less pain to the dull blankness of despair. 

“They found th’ certificate,” said the Softy. ‘“ He'd carried it about 
with him sewed up in’s waistco-at.” 

The certificate! Heaven have pity upon her girlish ignorance! She 
had never thought of that; she had never remembered that miserable 
scrap of paper which was the legal evidence of her folly. She had 
dreaded the presence of that husband who had arisen, as if from the grave, 
to pursue and torment her; but she had forgotten that other evidence of 
the parish-register, which might also arise against her at any moment. 
She had feared the finding of something—some letter—some picture— 
some accidental record amongst the possessions of the murdered man; 
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but she had never thought of this most conclusive evidence, this most in- 
controvertible proof. She put her hand to her head, trying to realise the 
full horror of her position. The certificate of her marriage with her 
father’s groom was in the hands of John Mellish. 

“What will he think of me?’’ she thought. “How would he ever 
believe me if I were to tell him that I had received what I thought posi- 
tive evidence of James Conyers’ death a year before my second marriage? 
How could he believe in me? I have deceived him too cruelly to dare 
to ask his confidence.” 

She looked about, trying to collect herself, trying to decide upon what 
she ought to do, and in her bewilderment and agony forgot for a moment 
the greedy eyes which were gloating upon her misery. But she remem- 
bered herself presently, and turning sternly upon Stephen Hargraves, 
spoke to him with a voice which was singularly clear and steady. 

“You have told me all that you have to tell,” she said; “be so good 
as to get out of the way while I shut the window.” 

The Softy drew back and allowed her to close the sashes ; she bolted 
the window, and drew down the Venetian blind, effectually shutting out 
her spy, who crept away slowly and reluctantly towards the shrubbery, 
through which he could make his way safely out of the grounds. 

“T’ve paid her out,” he muttered, as he shambled off under the 
shelter of the young trees; ‘I’ve paid her out pretty tidy. It’s almost 
better than money,” he said, laughing silently,—“ it’s almost better than 
money to pay off them kind of debts.” 

Aurora seated herself at John Mellish’s desk, and wrote a few hurried 
lines upon a sheet of paper that lay uppermost amongst letters and 
bills. 

“My pEaR Love,” she wrote,—“I cannot remain here to see you 
after the discovery which has been made to-day. I am a miserable 
coward ; and I cannot meet your altered looks, I cannot hear your altered 
voice. I have no hope that you can have any other feeling for me than 
contempt and loathing. But on some future day, when I am far away 
from you, and the bewilderment of my present misery has grown less, I 
will write and explain every thing. Think of me mercifully, if you can; 
and if you can believe that, in the wicked concealments of the last few 
weeks, the mainspring of my conduct has been my love for you, you will 
only believe the truth. God bless you, my best and truest. The pain 
of leaving you for ever is less than the pain of knowing that you had 
ceased to love me. Good by.” 

She lighted a taper, and sealed the envelope which contained this 
letter. 

“The spies who hate and watch me shall not read this,” she thought, 
as she wrote John’s name upon the envelope. 

She left the letter upon the desk, and, rising from her seat, looked 
round the room,—looked with a long, lingering gaze, that dwelt on each 
familiar object. How happy she had been amongst all that masculine 
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litter! how happy with the man she had believed to be her husband! 
how innocently happy before the coming down of that horrible storm- 
cloud which had overwhelmed them both! She turned away with a 
shudder. 

“T have brought disgrace and misery upon all who have loved me,” 
she thought. ‘If I had been less cowardly,—if I had told the truth,— 
all this might have been avoided, if I had confessed the truth to Talbot 
Bulstrode.” 

She paused at the mention of that name. 

“T will go to Talbot,” she thought. “He is a good man. I will go 
to him; I shall have no shame now in telling him all. He will advise 
me what to do; he will break this discovery to my poor father.” 

Aurora had dimly foreseen this misery when she had spoken to Lucy 
Bulstrode at Felden; she had dimly foreseen a day in which all would 
be discovered, and she would fly to Lucy to ask for a shelter. 

She looked at her watch. 

“ A quarter past three,” she said. “There is an express that leaves 
Doncaster at five. I could walk the distance in the time.” 

She unlocked the door, and ran up-stairs to her own rooms. There 
was no one in the dressing-room; but her maid was in the bedroom, 
arranging some dresses in a huge wardrobe. 

Aurora selected her plainest bonnet and a large gray cloak, and 
quietly put them on before the cheval glass in one of the pretty French 
windows. The maid, busy with her own work, did not take any particu- 
lar notice of her mistress’s actions; for Mrs. Mellish was accustomed to 
wait upon herself, and disliked any officious attention. 

“How pretty the rooms look!” Aurora thought, with a weary sigh ; 
“how simple and countrified! It was for me that the new furniture was 
chosen, for me that the bathroom and conservatory were built.” 

She looked through the vista of brightly-carpeted rooms. 

Would they ever seem as cheerful as they had once done to their 
master? Would he still occupy them, or would he lock the doors, and 
turn his back upon the old house in which he had lived such an untrou- 
bled life for nearly two-and-thirty years? 

“My poor boy, my poor boy!” she thought. ‘ Why was I ever born 
to bring such sorrow upon him ?” 

There was no egotism in her sorrow for his grief. She knew that he 
had loved her, and she knew that this parting would be the bitterest agony 
of his life; but in the depth of mortification which her own womanly 
pride had undergone, she could not look beyond the present shame of the 
discovery made that day, to a future of happiness and release. 

“He will believe that I never loved him,” she thought. “He will 
believe that he was the dupe of a designing woman, who wished to regain 
the position she had lost. What will he not think of me that is base and 
horrible ?” 

The face which she saw in the glass was very pale and rigid; the 
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large dark eyes dry and lustrous, the lips drawn tightly down over the 
white teeth. 

“T look like a woman who could cut her throat in such a crisis as 
this,” she thought. ‘‘ How often I have wondered at the desperate deeds 
done by women! I shall never wonder again.” 

She unlocked her dressing-case, and took a couple of bank-notes 
and some loose gold from one ofthe drawers. She put these in her purse, 
gathered her cloak about her, and walked towards the door. 

She paused on the threshold to speak to her maid, who was still busy 
in the inner room. 

“T am going into the garden, Parsons,” she said; “ tell Mr. Mellish 
that there is a letter for him in his study.” 

The room in which John kept his boots and racing accounts was called 
a “study” by the respectful household. 

The dog Bow-wow lifted himself lazily from his tiger-skin rug as 
Aurora crossed the hall, and came sniffing about her, and endeavoured to 
follow her out of the house. But she ordered him back to his rug, and 
the submissive animal obeyed her, as he had often done in his youth, 
when his young mistress used to throw her doll into the water at Felden, 
and send the faithful mastiff to rescue that fair-haired waxen favourite. 
He obeyed her now, but a little reluctantly; and he watched her suspi- 
ciously as she descended the flight of steps before the door. 

She walked at a rapid pace across the lawn, and into the shrubbery, 
going steadily southwards, though by that means she made her journey 
longer ; for the north lodge lay towards Doncaster. In her way through 
the shrubbery she met two people, who walked closely side by side, en- 
grossed in a whispering conversation, and who both started and changed 
countenance at seeing her. These two people were the Softy and Mrs. 
Powell. 

“So,” she thought, as she passed this strangely-matched pair, “my 
two enemies are laying their heads together to plot my misery. It is 
time that I left Mellish Park.” 

She went out of a little gate, leading into some meadows. Beyond 
these meadows there was a long shady lane that led behind the house to 
Doncaster. It was «a path rarely chosen by any of the household at the 
park, as it was the longest way to the town. 

Aurora stopped at about a mile from the house which had been her 
own, and looked back at the picturesque pile of building, half hidden 
under the luxuriant growth of a couple of centuries. 

“Good by, dear home, in which I was an impostor and a cheat,” 
she said; “good by, for ever and for ever, my own dear love.” 

While Aurora uttered these few words of passionate farewell, John 
Mellish lay upon the sunburnt grass, staring absently at the still water- 
pools under the gray sky,—pitying her, praying for her, and forgiving 
her from the depth of his honest heart. 
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Goodwood and Bognor, 


WueEn July passes into August, when Parliament grows weary of its 
work, wien Londoners begin to pine for the moorland and the sea, the 
Turf has its pleasantest holiday in Goodwood Park. Now there are 
many ways of going to Goodwood. You may be invited to stay with 
the Duke of Richmond; in which event we have no advice to offer you. 
But presuming that you are not one of the “ illustrious company,” our 
counsel is that you unite two enjoyments—visit the sea as well as the turf, 
and inhale the breeze upon the level sands of Bognor. ‘The contrast is 
perfectly delightful. A dip in the fresh element early in the morning 
strengthens one to endure the rather dusty drive to Goodwood. If there 
is time on returning, you can hail a fishing-boat, and cool yourself with 
a cruise beyond the belt of black rocks which rise above the sea at low 
water. Besides, it is not worth while to see more than two days’ racing. 
The Stakes and the Cup are the “great events.” Upon off-days it is 
pleasant to lie upon the shore, idle as a lotos-eater, and pity the deter- 
mined pleasure-seekers, whose drags await them in front of the Norfolk 
Hotel. The lotos does not grow in Bognor, certainly ; but a good cigur, 
the leaf of the “ enchanted weed,” may be accepted as a substitute. 

With what delight, after long sojourn among streets, we look once 
more upon that sweeping curve of magical blue! Not so blue as that 
Neapolitan tide wherein, if we may believe a famous poetess, a god dropped 
his azure amulet; not so blue as that other, whence Aphrodite arising 
stole the deep violet of her wicked luminous eyes; but yet divinely fair, 
rejoicing the weary gaze. And the sea-marge at Bognor will not com- 
pare with many of England’s beautiful ocean resorts. There is none of 
the wild rock scenery which makes sublime “the thundering shores of 
Bude and Boss,” and 

“ Wild Dundagil by the Cornish sea,” 


where men found King Arthur. There is none of the softer beauty of 
delicious Dawlish, hemmed in by vague red cliffs, with its tiny rivulet 
flowing seaward between enchanted lawns. But there is a vast stretch 
of level sand, hard to the nude foot; and there are civil boatmen, well 
pleased to carry you on stalwart shoulders through half a mile of shallow 
water, and to teach you the art and mystery of lobster-fishing. Lobsters 
and prawns are the staple product of the Bognor sea; and, as you cruise 
outside, there seems no end to the square corks which indicate where the 
pots are sunk, 

The railway ride from London to Brighton is rather dull, as every 
body knows. ‘Those long tunnels and deep cuttings are very wearisome. 
There was some poetry in Brunel’s engineering. He loved to carry his 
line under the cliffs by the sea, or along the side of a steep ravine, or over 
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a colossal viaduct across some wide river-estuary. But engineer's poetry 
costs money, and we suppose that the humbler method, which hides you 
in cuttings and buries you in tunnels for two-thirds of your journey, finds 
more favour with directors and shareholders. The line from Brighton to 
Bognor is not remarkably picturesque; but it improves as it crosses the 
little river Arun, where the noble castle of Arundel, dwelling of England’s 
Premier Duke and Earl, dominates the irregular town of that name. 
The station for Bognor is Woodgate; and there, in honour of the races, 
we find a four-horse omnibus waiting for the distinguished passengers. 
Very distinguished some of us are: Lord Dundreary sits behind us, got 
up in a special Goodwood costume, wondering “why the fellah didn’t 
send the dwag by this twain,” and speculating as to how he shall feel 
after a basin of “clear,” a slice of haunch, and a few glasses of “dwy.” 
His cook has been sent on; but his valet is on the roof, and we fed 
assured that the mysterious hair-dye is in one of those multitudinous 
portmanteaus. We went to an hotel; but the aristocratic plan is to take 
lodgings. Hereby Bognor is rather spoilt for ordinary visitors, as no- 
body will let lodgings before Goodwood except on the condition of turning 
out during the race-week. Fifty guineas for those five or six days is not 
an unusual rent for a furnished house; and as some of the wild young 
fellows who come down are in the habit of smashing wine-glasses and 
decanters and furniture, as an after-dinner amusement, no doubt the 
lodging-letter gets a good slice of supplementary profit. It is astonishing 
how dear a wine-glass is when you have broken it. 

Imagine a sunny morning in July, the freshest of all breezes crisping 
the level surface of the sea. We are out at seven, in a careless costume 
at which the Strand would stare, but which produces no perceptible 
effect on the nonchalant aborigines of Bognor. The tide is low; the 
horses which drag the machines down to the sea have work enough this 
morning. Two ladies in blue, with countenances like Wordsworth’s 
Nereids, 

“ Withered, grotesque, immeasurably old,” 

offer us towels, and politely introduce us to the box on wheels which is 
to be our toilet-chamber. It is curious to observe the effect on the com- 
plexion of spending one’s life in the sea. These bathing-women are there 
from morning till night,—dipping refractory children, teaching enter- 
prising young ladies to swim, and making themselves generally useful. 
And they really look as if they had been pickled. The immeasurable 
age which Wordsworth detected in the faces of the Calais fishwomen is 
here also. The youngest of them, a mere girl, looks like an immature 
elf; a creature that could never have been young in the mortal meaning 
of that pleasant word. Mr. Matthew Arnold writes of 

“The cold, strange eyes of a little mermaiden, 

And the gleam of her golden hair.” 

The cold, strange eyes are well enough ; but we decline to believe in the 
golden hair. No such tresses are there on the heads of the children ot 
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the sea. But let us strip to the wooing wind, and plunge into the sea 
ourselves. 

Cold at first, certainly ; but it soon becomes pleasant. A bald-headed 
gentleman swims by, and politely remarks that it is a fine morning. 
How is it that all bald-headed men can swim? We, being long and 
heavy of limb, find that operation impossible ; our efforts result in igno- 
minious plunges forward, and the swallowing of much salt water. Well 
for us that we do not live in those Pacific islets made famous by Herman 
Melville, where people pass most of their time in the sea. As we leave 
the machine, hungry with a hunger unknown to us in London, we en- 
counter Lord Dundreary and his friends strolling down for their matu- 
tine dip. Gorgeous are the colours of the light linen suits in which they 
turn out for that purpose. We wonder how his lordship looks in the 
water. 

We eat a whole sole and a vast dish of ham-and-eggs for breakfast,— 
we, to whom a strip of dry toast seems appalling when at home. Then, 
deciding with our trusty comrade—a delightful companion, for he is the 
most indolent fellow on earth—that it would be absurd to go to Good- 
wood on an off-day, we loiter down to the beach. He, being a Tory, 
carries with him a copy of Coningsby ; we are provided with a volume of 
Philip : but who can read in July by the sea? We smoke a lazy cigar ; 
we see Lord Dundreary drive off his four-in-hand, a couple of vast ham- 
pers on the roof, and two or three servants behind; we watch the pretty 
groups of ladies and children coming down to be dipped, or emerging. 
How they splash and struggle in the water, where they are at the mercy 
of those grim-looking bathing-women! A little later, having break- 
fasted, they sit in small parties on the beach; the elder ladies reading 
novels, and doing what we suppose is styled fancy-work, the children 
splashing barefoot into the water. All this is charming to look at with 
indolent eyes. 

But what ifwe have sail? A boat is just coming in; we hail the 
fishermen, who are well pleased to spend an hour or two more profitably 
than in catching lobsters. Stalwart fellows with bronzed countenances ; 
fellows who have never seen London, and wonder at the existence of a 
city bigger than Brighton. But they have seen strange things, as men 
must who go upon the mysterious main. One, who bears the picturesque 
name of Boniface, is very communicative. He is wise in the ways of 
lobsters and prawns. The prawn, when we see it in an aquarium, swims 
head foremost, its beautiful eyes glistening in the water; but when 
prawn or lobster has no particular leisure, but is escaping from man or 
any other enemy, it swims backwards, its strong tail flapping with im- 
mense rapidity. Hints have been taken from nature before now; we 
wonder whether the lobster’s tail could not be imitated as a mode of 
propelling a vessel. Prawns have many enemies; they need swim fast ; 
every fish is partial to them.~ Lobsters have few enemies save man; 
Boniface does not think there is any fish that eats them. Nor is there 
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any fish that can swim faster. When caught on the sand, they burrow 
like rabbits. They catch their food by hiding im the sand and waiting 
patiently, in the lion’s grim fashion; when a luckless fish swims by, the 
lobster’s muscular claw seizes .him,—and there is an end to his career. 
Those claws squeeze hard; Boniface shows us the mark upon his wrist 
caused by the grip of an infuriated lobster years ago. Pugnacious we 
know they are, but were unaware of their dislike to crabs. As between 
dogs and cats, there is an ancient feud between them. If one of each is 
thrown into the bottom of the boat, the lobster “chivies” the crab all 
round, and punishes him terribly if he catches him. 
Yes, Boniface has seen strange things. He has seen, not long ago, a 
smuggling cutter driven in upon the coast. A hundred tubs of fime 
cognac came ashore; but the coast-guard men got them all; a fact which 
makes him melancholy even now. He once saw a shark,—“ longer than 
this here boat, sir,"—and wanted to hook him; but was restrained by a 
wiser man, who thought it inadvisable to lose the hook. 
O ye ladies fair who bathe at beautiful Bognor, 
What would yesay ifa shark caught you outside the machines ? 

He, who can bolt fat pork, would think a maiden of England 
Succulent morsel and sweet, even with bathing-gown on. 

Straight would he swim to his friends, who live upon seamen and niggers, 
Telling them where they could find morsels more tender by far. 

Shoals of sharks would throng at once to the exquisite banquet. 
Driven away from the sea, what in the world would you do? 

Ah! an idea occurs! Our gallant Volunteer Rifles, 
Each man armed with harpoon and a hundred fathom of line, 

Down on the coast should descend, and the many-toothed miscreants extirpate. 
Then again, fair girls, into the sea ye may plunge,— 

Plunge in the sparkling brine and freshen your charming complexions; 
While Mr. Leech looks on, painting your portraits for Punch. 

We hope that terrible entity, the Editor, will forgive us for this 
sudden dash into what Mr. Landor calls 


“ Galloping hexameter, pentameter cantering after ;” 
o ? ? 


but really the idea of an army of sharks invading our British bathing- 
machines, and driven back by our gallant Volunteers, might cause the 
most prosaic writer to versify. 

Having dipped and breakfasted, cruised and dined, we lounge out 
into the hazy twilight. Strange music, whose meanings we know not, 
comes up from what Mr. Hannay would familiarly call “Old Polu- 
phloisboio.” Mingling therewith are other curious sounds. There are 
the “lenes sub noctem susurri,’’—the 

“ Gratus puelle risus ab augulo.” 


Here a troop of wandering minstrels sing melodies, said to be of Ethio- 
pia; a girl of singularly sweet voice occasionally intervening with some- 
thing better worth hearing. There we hear yells and hootings, as from 
Pandemonium ; and through lighted first-floor windows we perceive a set 
of young officers who have dined and drunk much wine, and are now 
agreeably occupied in smashing decanters. We may perchance meet 
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Lais on the sands, speculating on a trip to Goodwood ; but if so, she will 
probably be of pure Caucasian descent, a fact on which we chaffed the 
student of Coningsby. How is it that the turf always attracts so many 
of the descendants of Abraham, male and female?’ What instinct makes 
the Hebrew so unerring a judge of a horse, a diamond, or a bill of ex-. 
change? Certes, though Aphrodite was born of the foam, we have no 
desire to meet Lais upon the yellow sands. 

But the Stakes-day has arrived, and, after our customary dip in the 
sea and prodigious breakfast, we must positively go to Goodwood. The 
road thither from Bognor is not picturesque. But when your carriage 
turns into the Park, you feel that, after all, it must be pleasant to be a 
Duke of Richmond. The house itself is rather ugly; but doubtless its 
interior is convenient enough. Ducal magnificence begins to impress 
itself upon you when you perceive the length of the drive from the lodge- 
gates to the course. Tall straight slender stems of the beech are massed 
together in close copses; beyond there are the Sussex Downs, widely 
undulating, and the estuaries of many rivers, and the blue belt of sea 
surrounding all. A glorious park! As you stand upon the course itself, 
hill beyond hill, crowned with copses, lies beyond you; and the exquisite 
curves of the valleys remind you of antique legends concerning the deep- 
bosomed goddess Hertha. If the racing is bad at Goodwood, there is 
always ample compensation in the scenery. Very different from the 
Derby is that patrician course. Nobody offers to brush your coat; few 
are the Aunt Sallies, and other collateral delectations; even the gipsies 
are scarcely so resolute to tell your fortune here as elsewhere. And 
how perfect is the Gbodwood Enclosure! Turf like velvet; the betting- 
men at reasonable distance ; a terrace of grass, with more of those patu- 
lous beech-trees, where may be seen Watteau groups of the most charm- 
ing ladies and perfect swells in England. To this terrace the footmen 
bring the luncheon-hampers; pleasant little picnics are made up beneath 
the trees, just before the great race. Eagerly flies the effervescent 
wine to touch those ruddy lips, and die with the touch. We prefer the 
terrace to the Grand Stand. From the roof of the latter the view is 
glorious, across those marvellous undulations of hill and valley. But 
a race, to be seen well, should be seen on a level. A part of the 
Grand Stand is reserved for illustrious folk entertained by the Duke of 
Richmond and other noble personages in the vicinity. Here we saw 
the Duke of Cambridge, who works so hard as Commander-in-Chief 
that he well deserves his racing holiday. Here also was the Earl of 
Derby, haughtiest yet most good-humoured of patricians. He is a 
thorough Englishman, the Earl. The Tories say he is a great states- 
man, and we all admit that he is a great orator; but his dominant 
quality is pluck. He is game, and no mistake. He is the only man 
whom the great Sir Robert feared as a friend, or Daniel O’Connell as 
a foe. But the Earl never knew fear. Between him and our semper- 
virent First Minister there are several points in common ; but if Derby 
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is the finer orator, Palmerston is the abler tactician. And their likings 

- are diverse. The Viscount likes power; the Earl prefers a scrimmage. 
A fighting-race for centuries, those Stanleys,—lovers of the race-horse 
and the game-cock, and all other emulative creatures. A stanch and 
‘loyal race, moreover; and nothing is more honourable to the present 
Earl than his resolute support of Disraeli, whom the bucolic faction dis- 
like for his presumed descent from the great Sheik Abraham. 

There was some fine tacing on the Stakes-day. Utterly ignorant of 
such matters, and regarding turfites as a special race not hitherto brought 
under physiological laws, we are yet quite capable of appreciating a fine 
horse or a close race. Your betting-man, by the way, is a curious entity. 
Sometimes he has other pursuits; very likely he is in some way connected 
with Manchester, the absolute metropolis of betting — Wageropolis as 
well as Calico-opolis. But there are a certain set who do nothing else— 
who live upon “ monkeys” and “ ponies”’—who, partly by knowledge of 
horse-flesh, partly by an intuitive algebra, contrive to drink claret and 
wear diamond-rings. How is it done? If we were not Alexander, we 
would be Diogenes; if we were not paid prodigious sums for contribut- 
ing to Temple Bar, we would condescend to back the predestined winner 

- of the coming St. Leger. The Goodwood Cup brought together some 
famous horses, and is said to have been won by the best horse of the year. 

A melancholy interest attached to the Wizard, whose career has been 
curiously chequered. Beaten last year over the same course by Starke, 
there was still a hope that he might retrieve his fame; but there were 
two horses in the race against whom he had no chance. If Tim Whiffler 
had not been there, Zetland would have won in a canter; but Tim Whif- 
fler beat Zetland as easily as Zetland beat the field. By singular ill-luck 
Tim Whiffler, now thought to be the best horse of the year, was not en- 
tered either for the Derby or the St. Leger. We ventured to remark to 
ason of the turf that a match between Tim Whiffler and the Marquis 
might be interesting. 

“ Pooh, pooh, sir,” he said, with courteous pity, “he’d beat him by 
the whole length of Regent Street!” And he condescended to add, that 
a match between Tim Whiffler and Caractacus would be somewhat less 
irrational. 

What is to win the St. Leger? this was the great theme of specu- 
lation at Goodwood ; for the St. Leger this year is asingularly open race. 
The Marquis and Caractacus shared the favourite’s place between them ; 
and it is reported that the former is likely to do wonders. Buckstone, 
though third at Epsom, is said to have shown unexpected power since, and 
much money has been put upon him. Then there is Old Calabar, a mys- 
terious horse, who is said to have wholly recovered from his mysterious 
misfortunes. Two or three others might be named whose prospects are 
not bad; and if an outsider wins, we believe it will be Exchequer. Per- 
haps his owner will in such case send a banknote to the Chancellor 
thereof. 

Vor VI. s 
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Enough of turf talk; we are weary of it. The horse is a noble crea- 
ture, which is more than can be said of the betting-man. There cannot 
be any nobleness of character in the man who lives by the follies of others, 
whatever his special mode of doing so. Capel Court is neither better nor 
worse than Tattersall’s. Horse-racing is a most important pursuit, and 
the breeders of crack thorough-breds are public benefactors; betting upon 
races entirely a parasitical occupation, and those who follow it know the 
probable result, Some men are born with the betting mania. They must 
speculate. They can hardly go to church without a wager as to the 
length of the sermon. Such people would peril their money if there were 
no such thing as racing; it is merely by accident that they find in the 
turf an easy mode of employing their special faculty. They are incur- 
able; and it would be absurd to abolish a great institution for their silly 
sakes. 

Two days suffice for Goodwood, charming as is the beauty of the 
ducal park, exquisite as are the patrician girls whom we see in the En- 
closure. We have spent our seven shillings on a pigeon-despatch to town 
about the winner of the Cup, and (as yet ignorant thereof) have been 
made to send the wrong horse. We have tried the bitter ale of Careless ; 
who is careless enough of its quality, careless, too, as to what he charges. 
Lo, from afar the wide blue sea attracts us with weird magnetism. There 
is yet one day of leisure,—one day to dip and sail, and listen to Boniface 
lecturing on lobsters. Let us turn our backs upon the Lennoxes, and 
hurry home to dine, and thank the benign planets that we have not to 
write an account of the affair for Bell’s Life. How we pitied those re- 
porters, in their dark room under the Stand, working away at their 
pencils at a terrible pace! The world cannot enjoy itself, you see, but 
somebody must be tied to its chariot-wheels; somebody must be bored 
by having to describe the festivity. Why, at the very last ball you at- 
tended, good reader, there was an unlucky “ literary gentleman” at the 
door, whose duty it was to take down your distinguished and aristocratic 
name. He would have liked to kick you. 

Yes, here is the sea. Dinner is waiting. Another lounge in the twi- 
light, and poetico-metaphysical gossip. Another matutine plunge, and 
vain attempt to swim, and prodigious feed thereafter. Another cigar on 
the beach, while the little folk wade into the water; and remembrance of 
a wild youngster of our own, whom, unluckily, we had to leave by the 
margin of Thames. Another cruise with Boniface, who has seen a 
mermaid since yesterday. Then home by that weary train, which turns 
a man into a parcel; and arrival in London so hot that all the iced water 
we get at dinner does not seem to reduce our temperature. And so the 
holiday is over. 


Ocean, solemn and strong, by wild winds swept over often, 
Terrible thou in the hour when thou arisest in power ; 

Thee do the July calms and the summer silences soften ; 
Weary mortals rest then on thy murmurous breast. 
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Maidens come to thy marge and receive thy briny embraces ; 
Tired men wash them free in the cool depths of the sea. 

Even as thy fast-flowing tide from the sand the footstep effaces, 
So at thy touch from the heart memories of trouble depart. 

Mountain-solitudes much do I love, and glens that are lonely, 
Where, under few tall firs, never the dark tarn stirs. 

Ah, but the ocean divine, with its musical whisper, can only 
Wash from my spirit away all the dull cares of the day. 

Ocean, loving and calm, across thy mystic abysses, 
When my swift sail flies free, naught can be dearer to me: 

Ah, to dwell on thy breast as long as the wandering Ulysses! 
Ah, nevermore to rest save in the isles of the blest! 


Pshaw ! we are getting sentimental—which is very “tolerable, and not 
to be endured.” After all, there is some resemblance between London and 
the ocean; at any rate, we may encounter men in that city who are 
quite as polytropic as Ulysses. And we take back with us a pleasant 
memory ; shimmer of laughing sea and curve of sinuous sand will haunt 
our mind’s eye for many a week to come. 
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Che Danube in Hungary. 


Cuapter II, 
THE PEOPLE, 


STRANGE people in strange costumes meet the eye of the traveller from 
the Western World, who, determined to see the Danube properly, rushes 
down from Vienna to Baziasch, and there, for the first time in Hungary, 
addresses himself to see all that there is tosee. The population around him 
is Wallachian, though he is still in Hungary,—not far off he may stum- 
ble upon a Bulgarian village; opposite to him, on the other side of the 
river, are villages of Servians, with occasional settlements of Turks. A 
little further in Hungary are settlements of Rhinelanders and other 
north Germans, who came into the country by invitation in the twelfth 
century, and have since remained almost unaltered in all respects. These 
are indeed stereotyped representatives of the Middle Ages. Of course 
there are Magyars, or native Hungarians. There are plenty of Bohe- 
mians—real ones from Bohemia, and those sometimes so called the Gipsies. 
These latter are common enough every where, but especially abound in 
the gold-bearing valleys of Transylvania. Neither is there any lack of 
Jews. The foundation, however, of the native population in this neigh- 
bourhood are descendants of the old Romans, of the Roman empire ; of 
the Greeks of the time of Alexander; of the Thracians and Dacians, 
who did battle with the old Greeks and Romans of the classical period ; 
of the old Albanians; and of the ancestors of the Poles and Russians of 
our day. With these, mixed up to a certain extent, though tolerably 
distinct, a few indications of the Anglo Saxon and the Frank may be found 
by those who look for them; and thus, in a country which one may travel 
over without seeing on an average more than one human being to each 
dozen miles of road, there slumber the elements of all the old and most of 
the new populations of Europe, and not a few of those of Asia, Even Africa 
is not altogether unrepresented. 

And in Eastern Europe, for some reason we need not here consider, 
the great families of men continue to live side by side for centuries with- 
out at all amalgamating. On Trajan’s column in Rome are fine sculp- 
tures in bronze, representing the prisoners brought away from the Trans- 
danubian provinces, whose conquest was recorded by that monument. 
These exhibit types of men so totally different from the Italian or German 
type as to attract the eye at once. Long lank hair, a peculiar form of the 
face, a singular expression, and a remarkable nose, mark all the figures. 
Such men, with such hair and expression, and similar noses, might be 
picked up by the artist in every village in the Carpathians near the Da- 
nube. They are the old Dacians,—the still older Getze,—-the conquerors 
of the ancient Thrac‘ans, the men whose ancestors gave trouble to Alex- 
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ander the Great before the Romans had become a people. Even now they 
bear the marks of having been a great people. They stand up, and look 
you in the face when speaking to you. They keep apart in their own 
villages, and follow their own customs, and wear their own costumes, and 
marry their cousins from distant villages, rather than their acquaintances 
of different race from their own neighbourhood. Thus the old Dacian 
blood is kept up, and seems likely to be; a study for the artist, the anti- 
quarian, the ethnologist, and the historian. Not, you may be sure, a 
cultivated people. Such races do not cultivate, they merely continue; 
and those who cultivate too fast not unfrequently exhaust themselves in 
so doing. 

We have said that the inhabitants of this part of Europe live side by 
side without amalgamating. Compare the Dacian of the valleys with 
the Magyar of the plains, and this fact will be recognised. The Magyar 
is the Hungarian proper. He delights so to call himself; and, as it is 
his name, he has a right to be proud of it. He is a Tartar, but he is not 
dangerous. He is respectful, but rather independent. He is Oriental, 
and from northern Asia. He is not like the Hindoo or Persian, neither 
is he Chinese. He is a Tartar from the Altai Mountains: at least, he 
so regards himself, and it is certain that his ancestors belonged to tribes 
that had come across the northern Tartar plains into Russia, and so 
dropped into Hungary, ousting the previous inhabitants, of whom none 
seem to remain. The Magyar is as different from the Dacian (now re- 
cognised as a Wallachian) as he again is from the German on the one side, 
or the Italian or Greek on the other. There is no mixture, neither are 
any of the most marked peculiarities softened. 

There sre, then, abundant materials for observation, so far as human 
peculiarities are concerned, in the corner of Europe to which we have 
conducted the reader; and the people on the banks of the Danube are as 
interesting as their towns, or as the country they inhabit. Their customs 
are as different as their faces. Their costumes are peculiar. Their lan- 
guages are distinct. We may have to wander a little from the river-side 
to see some of them in their own homes; but we shall find plenty to 
amuse and instruct in very easy excursions. 

At Baziasch the left bank of the Danube is Hungarian, and the right 
Servian, subject to the rule of Turkey, but almost independent. Although, 
however, nominally Hungarian, the people of the neighbourhood are, with 
few exceptions, Wallachians, and belong to the country a little further 
down the Danube, on the left bank, after passing the rapids. The people 
on the right bank are without exception Servians; but the country is little 
inhabited. Wallachia, like Servia, is nearly independent, but nominally 
subject to Turkey. Very few Turks have, however, settled in these 
countries, and those few are almost all of the modern European school. 
We see none of the typical Turks sitting cross-legged on beautiful sofas, 
such as are represented modelled in wax on our drawing-room tables, 
carefully sheltered by a glass shade. The shade would be as necessary to 
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preserve them on the Danube as in London. He who desires to realise 
this beau-idéal must not limit his travels to the river-side,—and, indeed, 
it would not be easy to say to what point he ought to go, for the race is 
fast departing. The Turk of the provinces, at any rate, is too ugly, too 
dirty, too busy, ever to have served as the original of such a picture. 
But Turks are not great travellers, except on religious excursions; and 
they are not often in Hungary. 

The Wallachian is the modern name of the Dacian, and we have 
already told the reader some of his peculiarities. Well formed, but not 
very tall, with small bones and little superfluous fat, the Wallachian is 
a good and not unintelligent working man. He is industrious, frugal, 
willing to go some distance from home, and looks well to the future. His 
long, black, lank hair is not very coarse, and suits well his dark-olive com- 
plexion, often quite coppery from exposure. He is the miner in Hungary; 
for your true Magyar does not take kindly to this work, or, indeed, to any 
very special labour. He is too Oriental for such sublunary matters, and, 
not unreasonably perhaps, he prefers tobacco to exertion. 

The Wallachian should be seen at home in his valleys. He there 
builds himself a mud-hut, like a great ant-hill; he fits a huge wicker- 
work construction at the side that looks like a cage, and is meant for the 
storage of his crops. He suspends his hay-stacks in the trees. In a 
village, or collection of huts, no two are alike, or placed in a straight line, 
or look out in the same direction. He manages generally to live without 
any other kind of traffic than that which comes to him. He does not 
travel to buy or to sell, only to work. 

In dress, the men and women are clad alike in winter and in summer; 
the costume of the latter corresponds with the season, while the former 
make but little difference. Our traveller, fresh from the great capital, 
would be rather startled were he to pass through a Wallachian village 
when the people are assembled after the day’s work. The younger 
women, good-looking enough, but soon showing the effect of field-work 
under a hot sun, are dressed in a chemise, tied in round the neck, the 
waist, and the wrists. This is literally all. Older and married women 
wear also a couple of aprons of some dark woollen material, terminating 
with long fringe. The material is often a plaid. The aprons are worn 
one in front and the other behind, forming a kind of petticoat, open at the 
sides. The front apron is often absent. In addition to the aprons a strip 
of linen is worn on the head. It is either twisted into a head-dress or 
left flying loose. The legs are often swathed in folds of dirty rag from 
the knee to the ankle. The feet are either bare or put into the most 
dilapidated of high-lows, so old, so torn, so dirty, and so much too 
large, that the appearance is positively ridiculous. Often it seems that, 
like the Irishman’s ride in a sedan-chair with the bottom taken out, the 
wearing of boots must involve the question of dignity rather than utility. 
Men and women of all ages seem to feel alike, however, with regard to 
these boots and the rag-legeings ; and they wear them most pertinaciously 
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through rain and sunshine, heat and cold, and, for any thing I can tell 
to the contrary, day and night. 

But female vanity is not absolutely limited to these scant trappings. 
On gala-days, those who are able to do so indulge in clean linen, the 
chemise being whiter, the aprons newer and fresher, and fastened with a 
wider and gayer belt, and terminated with longer fringe, than on other 
occasions. A bodice is also then worn; and this, with some few less 
important extras, completes a very pretty and piquant costume. The 
head-dress, or style of wrapping the linen strip round the head, seems 
to vary with each village. The bodice is often trimmed with coloured 
braid, or otherwise decorated with colour, and occasionally but rarely 
jewels of a common kind are seen. 

The dress of the men is also picturesque. A linen tunic and ex- 
tremely wide linen trousers tucked in at the knee, both tunic and 
trousers kept in their place by an extremely broad, and often orna- 
mented, leathern belt;—-these are the essentials. The leggings and 
boots, 2 hat—sometimes very broad-brimmed, sometimes with no brim 
at all,—are usual additions. A coat,—white, with some quaint orna- 
mentation in coloured patches on the back,—very thick, and made of un- 
dressed and undyed wool, is the winter costume, and is indifferently used by 
men and women. In summer it is slung over the shoulder, or used as a 
cushion to sit upon. Another thicker coat of sheepskin is sometimes seen. 

Such are the Wallachians,—a wild, picturesque, interesting-looking 
people, not averse to travel, and undertaking any work that is put be- 
fore them. They are, as we have said, the miners and labourers through- 
out the south of Hungary. They are seen on the Danube, and they make 
themselves useful where machinery is used. But it is not easy to com- 
municate with them. Their language is a kind of lingua franca,—a 
curious mixture of old Latin, introduced by the Romans, with some of the 
Slavonic language of their earliest ancestors, some Greek modifications, 
and not a little Turkish. Only the better classes speak the languages of 
Western Europe. Very few others speak or understand German; so that 
one is at a loss how to make them understand. 

They are not a rough people, these Wallachians. Quiet in manner, 
extremely respectful to strangers, and willing at any time to take trouble to 
assist any one requiring help, they are by no means the fierce and terrible 
savages their wild looks and lank hair streaming in the wind would lead 
one to expect. Now and then the old blood will warm, and a burst of 
excitement be produced, when their Austrian tyrants press too heavily 
on them while screwing and grinding out of them the heavy taxes they 
are expected to pay; but generally even the blue-coated official is left to 
do his disagreeable duty quietly enough. When a number of them to- 
gether are approached, it is curious to see them all stand up, place them- 
selves in a row, and take off their head-covering, whatever that may be, 
standing bare-headed and bowing almost to the ground as the stranger 
passes. One wonders where all this politeness came from; but it must 
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be remembered that, as a people, they have been trodden under foot for 
nearly twenty centuries, and seldom now rise to any higher employment 
than day labourers. There can hardly be said to be a mixture of classes ; 
all are alike, each family having some little land to cultivate, and eking 
out a subsistence by some other labour. Not that they fare badly. They 
are said to obtain more meat than the other people of central Europe; 
but this is doubtful. At any rate, they are certainly well developed, and 
do not seem to have degenerated since their subjection under Trajan. 

Of Wallachians our traveller will see plenty, if he visit any of the 
villages accessible by a short railway or other journey from Baziasch. 
At the station itself he will see nothing, unless, indeed, a few stragglers 
are bound up or down the river, and mean to avail themselves of the 
steamer. This is often done, as the fares for the deck passengers are ex- 
tremely low. We will suppose, then, that a short trip is organised, and 
Oravicza presents itself as the most desirable point. Without, indeed, 
going back a long way, this town is the only point that promises well, 
and that at the same time has any reasonable accommodation to offer. 
Oravicza is on a branch of the main line, entering at the last station but 
one before reaching Baziasch. It is at present the terminus of the branch, 
although in another year there will be a further opening to Reschitza, a 
great iron-manufacturing district a little beyond. At Oravicza there is 
coal; and thus coal and iron will be brought together, and both will come 
into direct communication with steamboats and rail. It is forty miles by 
rail from Baziasch to Oravieza, and about two hours are occupied in the 
trip. The second-class fare is rather less than five shillings. The first 
class costs six and eightpence ; but is an unnecessary luxury except when 
perfect solitude is desired. 

I think I can promise the traveller some little astonishment at Ora- 
vicza, if his ideas of Hungary have been formed only on what has hitherto 
passed before his eyes. He will be surprised at the proofs of material 
wealth and the manufacturing activity displayed. The town itself is new 
and white, with a whiteness painfully dazzling to any one accustomed to 
red brick and a sky dimmed with vapour. The sky here is blue, and the 
streets and houses and buildings of all kinds seem ghostly as they are cut 
out against it. But it is not the colour and the brilliancy, after all, that 
are most remarkable; it is the movement, the bustle, and the evident 
business feeling that characterises the place. The town is very long and 
modern in appearance, though not really recently founded. It abounds, 
however, with new houses, new public buildings, new stores, new manu- 
factories, and new shops. There are all kinds of conveniences to be ob- 
tained by paying for them, and, but for the people and the carts in the 
streets, one might fancy oneself in an English colony. But it is a real 
Hungarian town in a mining district; and all this blinding whiteness is 
obtained in a place which ought, according to English experience, to re- 
semble Newcastle or Birmingham rather than Venice. The coal-mines 
are worked a few miles only from the town; the iron-stone is raised from 
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the same or adjacent pits; copper is worked close by; and gold is one of 
the results of direct mining operations within a stone’s-throw of the town. 

But we have brought our readers to Oravicza to see the people, not 
the mines, and we must leave scientific matters to the pages that belong 
tothem. From Oravicza acart may be hired, at a reasonable rate, to con- 
vey the traveller to any place he requires. A cart we say, that being, in 
fact, the only sort of conveyance yet known in the neighbourhood of 
Oravicza, and being retained advisedly till civilisation shall have reached 
so far as to improve the roads. And in this part of the world a cart 
means acart. It is by no means a dog-cart, or a trap, or a mail-cart, 
or any other of those ingenious contrivances which render carts aristo- 
cratic. It is really and truly a very rough, long, open box of unplaned 
wood, and the smallest possible quantity of iron, placed on four wheels, 
without the intervention of any springs. A plank suspended in this open 
box serves as a seat for the passenger, and a box in front answers the 
same purpose for the driver. Should the jolting be objected to, is there 
not hay? To be sure, it will be eaten down during the journey ; but, 
then by that time, it is to hoped, habit will have done its work, and the 
transition from cushion to no cushion will at last have been gradually 
brought about. 

Seated, then, in this cart, our traveller may make a day’s excursion 
with advantage, to see real villages and villagers, and learn what it was to 
travel in Hungary in the good old times, when such novelties a3 railroads 
and steamboats did not exist. The villages themselves are absolutely 
unchanged as yet. They are marvels of simplicity ; and it will really 
take an Englishman some time to understand the principle of construction 
and the arrangement adopted with regard to their position in the town. It 
is indeed evident at first glance that the liberty of the subject—a per- 
mission to do every thing that is most unmeaning, ugly, and discordant— 
is a sacred matter in this country. In every village the houses seem as 
if they had fallen like aerolites, after a parcel of them had burst in the 
air. They stand in that kind of confusion that can only be described by 
the expression higgledy-piggledy, if, indeed, those time-honoured syllables 
possess any meaning at all. A Welsh village offers the nearest approach 
to this condition within a thousand miles of London; but there the cot- 
tages and houses are individually rather neat and picturesque, and the 
road is definite, although the houses are oddly placed. In your true 
Wallachio-Hungarian village, in this part of the country, the houses are 
independent and self-contained mud-heaps, each in its own private pool 
of mud. There is no row of houses, nor have the road and the houses 
any very perceptible reference to each other. No two houses have the 
same aspect, except by accident, and the idea of any general plan does 
not seem to have yet reached these populations. 

Among the colonies in this neighbourhood are some from Bulgaria. 
The people keep themselves apart, and do not intermarry with the Walla- 
chians, still less with the Hungarians. Their villages are a shade dirtier 
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and uglier than the others; but it is difficult to specify under such cir- 
cumstances. They dress differently, and their appearance is decidedly in- 
ferior. Both women and men avoid white, and prefer coloured linen ; and 
the women twist a strip of coloured calico into a curious pair of horns, 
with which they decorate their heads. This head-dress is peculiar to 
them; but it is not elegant. 

In the open country in summer—in the outskirts of the villages in 
winter—herd the Gipsies, who here live in the most perfect freedom and 
dirt. Their encampments are highly characteristic, and, as they include 
sometimes a score of families, are objects of considerable interest. Faith- 
ful to their history, these singular people are in the strictest sense wan- 
derers. They build no houses, make no permanent settlements, follow 
no regular occupations, and have no political status whatever. But 
there they remain on the same soil from generation to generation, nomads 
in a settled population. If possible, they seem to be even poorer, and in 
the possession of fewer implements and properties, here than elsewhere. 
Their tents are models of simplicity: three long sticks taken from the 
nearest tree, one, if possible, much longer than the two others, form the 
framework of the tent; a rag, that seems fit for no other purpose in 
nature, is thrown over the three sticks, and gives all the shelter that 
seems required. The women cook, the men sleep. The children do not 
even beg: but whether this arises from a refined idleness, or from the 
uselessness of begging where passers-by are so rare, does not seem clear. 
I confess to feeling some surprise that any period of time should have 
rooted out the habit of asking for money, which seems to belong to all 
Eastern people, and to the Gipsies among the rest, as the most powerful 
instinct in their nature. 

But, covered with filth and desperately idle as these curious people 
generally are, they are not without the means of dressing up and rivalling 
even the inhabitants of the towns, when there is sufficient inducement. I 
have seen a gipsy woman walking along a country road with an air and 
manner worthy of a great city, better dressed and more lady-like in ap- 
pearance than any of the ordinary inhabitants of the town. This woman 
was certainly worthy of a larger clientelle than she was likely to meet. 
It did not appear that the particular case I allude to was extraordinary; 
and perhaps the same womar might have been seen next day, with 
nothing on but a chemise, cooking potatoes over a wood-fire, under the 
shelter of one of the tents I have described. 

Like the Wallachians, the Gipsies of this part of Hungary are a fine 
and well-developed race in all physical essentials. Their occupations, when 
they condescend to work, lie in the direction of mining and metallurgy 
—in other words, they wash the sands of the Hungarian rivers for the 
sake of the gold they almost all contain; and they eke out a winter sub- 
sistence by mending and tinkering pots and pans for the villages. Thiev- 
-ing is too common an accomplishment amongst the race every where to 
render it likely that it should here be absent. 
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The gold search is sometimes rewarded with unexpected results. Not 
merely fine dust, but grains and occasional nuggets are obtained, and 
some of the latter have been of large size. Generally, however, the har- 
vest is tolerably uniform, and only sufficient to repay the desultory labour 
of idle people. 

The Wallachian villages have all of them their churches, and the wor- 
ship is that of Russia and the East, not of the Western world. The Pope 
is little thought of in any part of Hungary, and in all the southern and 
eastern part he is ignored entirely. The old Greek Church is, in fact, the 
prevailing religion, and the followers of this worship have never yet been 
able to separate the good astronomy from the mischievous religious heresy 
of the Roman Catholics. They adhere to the Old Style, neglecting that 
small correction in the length of the year that requires the extra day in 
three leap years to be deducted from every four centuries; a correction 
established in Roman Catholic Europe under an intelligent Pope, and 
determining what is called the Gregorian Calendar. Their estimate of 
dates is thus greatly different from ours, and the fasts of the church fall 
about a fortnight later than they do with us. This would be of small im- 
portance, so far as climate is concerned, in England; but in countries 
where the early spring heat is excessive the difference of so many days 
near Haster—a critical time of the year—is sometimes serious. 

The people in countries where large resident landed proprietors are 
rare or do not exist, and where little money is made by trade, are in a 
peculiar position with regard to clergy ; and the clerical population, unless 
kept at a high level by some artificial system, must sink to the average 
of the surrounding people. This is the case even in Ireland, but more so 
in the poorer Roman Catholic countries of Europe, where the priests are 
habitually obtained from the lower middle classes. That in the Romish 
Church advantage is thus gained in some respects by the hierarchy may 
be true, but generally it cannot be for the benefit of the people. In the 
east of Europe, where the Greek Church prevails, the case is seen in all its 
worst features. The priest there is a peasant, not lifted by his position 
from the level of the other peasants around him. He is, in fact, utterly 
undistinguishable by dress, manner, or appearance, and as little by superior 
intelligence. He can just mumble a few Latin phrases, which he probably 
does not understand, and doubtless, if accustomed to mumpsimus, he would 
not readily correct it for sumpsimus. It is indeed quite impossible to 
imagine a lower average for the village clergy than is found in the Wal- 
lachian parts of Hungary. 

If, then, the traveller should wish to visit one of the Greek churches, 
and politely express a wish to make acquaintance with the priest, let him 
not expect too much. He may be taken to the priest’s house, and invited 
to enter. He will enter a room (one of the two of which the house con- 
sists)- containing two or three or more wooden boxes or frames, apparently 
bedsteads, though with no other bed-furniture.than an old coat or two. 
A bench and perhaps a table will form the movable chattels. This, how- 
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ever, is the best room. The holy man will appear after a while, fresh per- 
haps from tilling his field or tending his cows or horses, if he is fortunate 
enough to possess any, and his dress will correspond with his avocation. 
He will probably have on a dirty linen frock and trousers, and nothing 
else. His bare brawny legs will show what he is capable of in field-work, 
and his swarthy face and jet black hair, beard, and moustache will not 
help to connect him with his sacred office. His work, however, in the 
parish seems limited to church ceremonies; and the consolations of religion 
must be of a somewhat different kind from those ordinarily understood 
when such a minister is called on to administer them. 

It is essential to a Greek-Church priest that he be married; but 
should his wife die, and he become a widower, he must remain so. A 
second marriage is strictly forbidden. It is therefore said that the wife 
of the priest ought to be the happiest woman of the parish. It may be 
so; but, according to my experience, she is certainly the dirtiest. 

Religion is very free in Hungary, and, wherever required, there are 
churches for all the various denominations. The Hungarians themselves 
are generally Romanists or Lutherans; but all the Wallachians are Greek 
Church. ‘Two or three churches even in a small village are not rare, nor 
does there seem at present any ill-feeling on account of religious differences. 
This may arise from the singularly small admixture of races that seems to 
have taken place, as well as from the absence of bigoted feeling. 

The Hungarian of the lower classes is a very different-looking person 
from the Wallachian. If, from the villages in the mountains, we pass 
to the so-called military frontier,—a border-land, in which every male 
capable of bearing arms is a trained soldier, living under military disci- 
pline, and governed by martial law,—we shall at once perceive a differ- 
ence. The villages are better and more regularly built, the men are 
smarter, the women neater, and the children do not seem to have culti- 
vated quite such close intimacy with the little pigs. The dress also is 
different, and the women begin to show a tendency to colour and per- 
sonal ornament, which in Wallachia hardly seems to extend beyond the 
fringe of the aprons already described. The Hungarian is hardly less 
swarthy than the descendants of the Dacians; but his features and 
the form of his head are quite distinct enough to attract notice. He 
also wears a white linen frock and trousers; but besides these he has a 
coat or waistcoat, or both, and not unfrequently a curious tunic made of 
the untanned skin of a sheep with the wool left on. The skin looks like 
parchment; but no doubt it is a capital defence against bad weather, as 
it would not allow the heaviest storms to penetrate. The parchment is 
sometimes worn outside and sometimes inside, according to the tempera- 
ture. Besides the tunic or coat (really an old Roman toga, such as has 
been worn unaltered for centuries, not only in Hungary, but in the wilder 
parts of Italy and the island of Sardinia), the men wear a high cylin- 
drical cap, also of undressed sheepskin ; and in this dress, all white, and 
the high cap making them appear very tall, they may be seen at a dis- 
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tance across the plains, guiding or managing with extremely long sticks 
a few intensely white cattle, whose horns stretch out nearly a yard from 
the body on each side. 

On gala-days, or when dressed for any special object, the Hungarian 
is, however, much more picturesque. He then wears very short full 
linen trousers reaching to the knee, a wide leather belt, a showy waist- 
coat, never buttoned, and a coat of white wool, very tastily and prettily 
decorated with bits of coloured cloth, cut or stamped into patterns, and 
sewn on something in the way of embroidery. A low-crowned and very 
broad-brimmed hat, and a pair of high boots, complete the costume. 
The women on such occasions are not behindhand in decoration. They 
wear a pretty bodice, daintily half-fastened across the bosom; their linen 
is of extreme whiteness, and their head-dress quaint and varied, according 
to the taste of the village or the fancy of the wearer. The younger of 
both sexes are remarkably good-looking. The women soon go off, owing 
to their exposure to field-work; but the men generally retain their good 
looks to a great age. 

The Hungarian gentleman has a truly Oriental taste in dress. He 
cannot well exhibit it in the way of form, or introduce into Europe the 
somewhat inconvenient peculiarities of Eastern costume; but he never 
omits an opportunity of some small display. His chief weakness, how- 
ever, is a fondness for draid; and it would seem that this style of orna- 
ment is to him irresistible. Young and old, rich and poor, all are braided, 
wherever braid can be sewn on. You may know a Hungarian by his 
braid, as you would a Chinaman by his tail. But the effect is pleasing 
as a costume; for the small neat figure, set off by tight-fitting pantaloons 
and Hessian boots and a frock-coat of simple cut, also fitting closely, 
bears the braid so lavishly expended on it without looking absurd. Braid 
on the back of the coat, braid down the front of the coat, braid on the 
shoulders, braid in the middle of the back, braid on the sleeves and cuffs, 
braid on the waistcoat, braid down the sides of the pantaloons, and braid 
marking all the pockets,—there is no part of the body that has not its 
share, and yet on the whole the braided man continues to look like, what 
he really is, a quiet and polished gentleman. 

The Hungarian ladies also exhibit a little costume, though less than 
their husbands and brothers. A small polka-like jacket, trimmed with a 
little of the much-loved braid or some costly fur, marks the nationalis- 
mus, and leaves ample room for the indulgence of other tastes and 
modern fashions. In the larger cities the idea of costume is thus only 
indicated, but in smaller towns and villages it is much more distinct, and 
enters into the general plan of the dress. The manners of the Hungarians 
of the upper classes are unexceptionable. The men are quiet and agree- 
able, the ladies simple, natural, and refined. 

Not a few Jews are to be seen in this part of Europe; but they are 
less abundant than in the direction of Poland. It is a curious sight to 
watch the night-train at the station at Vienna as it gradually receives its 
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living freight for Krakow. There indeed is a study of Jews such as 
might have satisfied Rembrandt, and would make the fortune of half a 
score of those artists whose works have lately attracted admiration, both 
in the old Water-colour and the Academy exhibitions, in London. It is 
a pity that some of these groups should not be collected. The eye, the 
nose, the mouth, and the chin,—all are so eminently typical of the tribe 
of Israel, that it would require a special talent to represent a group so 
that the faces should not seem a repetition of portraits of one model. 
But yet what a difference in the eye, the expression, and the attitude! 
We in England hardly know what the typical Jew is; for west of the 
Elbe and Vienna these are all fused into a general mass with the prevail- 
ing races. It is in the Austrian provinces, and especially in Poland, that 
they are first strongly marked. Judging, however, from our own limited 
experience, it is not difficult to understand how much there is to study in 
their physiognomy and habits. Even the hair of a true Jew is perfectly 
characteristic, not only in the growth of the beard, but the tendency to 
baldness on the top ofthe head. The dress in Hungary and Poland helps 
the general effect. It consists of a long, badly-fitting coat, reaching to 
the heels, and tied round the middle with a belt. One rarely sces a stout 
Jew. ‘They are generally taller than the indigenous people, and much 
slimmer. On the head is a skull-cap, or a large-brimmed, low-crowned 
hat, often turned up at the side. Eager, anxious, suspicious, watchful, 
and yet with a cowed, helpless look,—one cannot help regarding them as 
a persecuted race, brought to bay and standing on their guard against 
mankind generally. And yet at the present time, and for several gene- 
rations, they are and have been fairly treated by the laws of Europe, and 
have probably little really to complain of. 

Every where on the Danube the Jew, when seen, is of the true 
Eastern type. On the steamboat especially all the features may be re- 
cognised as we look down from the spacious promenade upon the living 
mass lying on the fore part of the deck below. But where is the Jewess? 
This is a question I confess to being unable to answer with any kind 
of satisfaction. That there have been Jewesses is pretty clear from the 
multitude of Jews existing. It is true, one cannot say how long ago they 
have been in existence, for the age between twenty and sixty is not even 
to be guessed at by the most acute observer; but where are the mothers 
and sisters and wives of all these wonderful brethren? Perhaps they do 
not travel at all, but reside in the dirty villages at home, cultivating the 
minds of the Jews of the next quarter of a century. Certain it is they 
are never seen. Of the thousands of the tribe of Israel who may be met 
in a week’s travel on the Danube, there is not one that even looks like 
a female. Hungarian women there are, and Wallachians and Bulgarians 
and Servians. Women from Bohemia, and Austria, and Germany, and 
even Poland, abound, but none of the hook-nosed, hawk-eyed race, whose 
habitation is every where, and whose traces are seen so constantly near 
at hand. More Oriental than the Orientals around, perhaps they are out 
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of sight intentionally or of necessity, having attained the great and rare 
virtue of being “ keepers-at-home.” At any rate, one may look in vain 
for them in the villages, on the steamboats, or on the road. 

Unluckily the Jew on the Danube, who seems generally of the lower 
classes, is at least as remarkable for his dislike to the use of water for 
personal ablution as to other dealings that are not directly profitable. 
Perhaps he thinks that dirt is warm, and gives an extra and cheap coat 
to his skin. Perhaps he grudges the time. Perhaps it is a result of a 
kind of refined liberalism—a sense that, as he and his race feed upon so- 
ciety, some of the smaller and less agreeable members of society—got rid 
of by most people as soon as possible—should be allowed to feed upon 
him. Certain it is that his vicinity, especially during summer, is not 
agreeable, and not altogether safe. Such is at least the case with the 
Jews travelling as small traders in the villages; but more than this it 
would not be right to assert. 

Germans from all parts of Germany are occasionally met on the 
Danube, and in most of the towns and villages on its banks. The inns are 
almost invariably kept either by Germans, or by persons who have been 
in Germany and speak the language ; and, indeed, the officials throughout 
Hungary, being now appointed from head-quarters, with a view to en- 
courage all that is German, and discourage all that is national, there is 
almost a necessity that so important a person in the village as “mine 
host” should be able to communicate with the revenue officers in their 
own language. Thus no trouble is experienced in travelling, except 
where one is thrown in the way of the people in the open country. Many 
of the Germans are from Austria, and many from Bohemia. A few come 
from that curious part of Transylvania peopled long ago by emigrants from 
the Rhine provinces and Holland, and retaining almost all the character- 
istics of the Rhinelanders and Western Germany of the Middle Ages. A 
colony of these so-called “Saxons” of Transylvania, set down suddenly in 
Nuremberg, would harmonise so perfectly with the old towers and walls 
and houses of that wonderful toy-shop relic of the Middle Ages, that it 
would be worth the experiment to carry them there. Not only is their cos- 
tume that of some centuries back, but all their ways and habits and feelings; 
—in their slowness, their politeness, their honesty even, and staid behaviour, 
they have a strong flavour of the past not easily to be met with nowadays. 

Of the people one would look for on the Danube, some are absent, 
Turks, if they travel at all, which they do as little as possible, are not 
now so easily distinguished by dress as formerly. They are not common, 
and they are not marked. Greeks and Albanians might be expected, but 
they also are not common. At certain seasons, especially at the time of 
the great fair at Pesth, in the month of June, there is probably a great 
rush of nationalities of all kinds that would include these ; for the fair, 
though less important than formerly, still attracts traders from very great 
distances. There also, no doubt, Russians would be found in abundance, 
and the inhabitants of the Eastern Mediterranean lands, and the people of 
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the shores of the Black Sea, pour in and vary the scene. Then, how- 
ever, the sleeping accommodation on board the steamers, and the hotel 
accommodation on shore, is said to be disagreeably crowded, and the tra- 
veller would have to pay heavily, in the privation of many comforts, for 
the gratification of his curiosity. 

Few English or French commis-voyageurs, and fewer excursionists, at 
present travel on the Danube. The railroad being in the hands of a French 
company, and business people naturally selecting that route to save time, 
the steamboat is left to those who have time to spare, or who desire to 
reach places not served by the railroad. These include few buyers and 
sellers on a large scale, so that the river is avoided by that class. It is 
not on that account less agreeable to the tourist. 

Thus, then, it will be seen that the people one may meet on the Danube 
are sufficiently varied, picturesque, and interesting. Of their occupations 
indeed, one sees but little in most places, but now and then there is a 
bright exception. Nothing of this kind is perhaps more amusing than 
the hour or two spent at the station of Mohics, a most miserable-looking 
town, if so it can be called, on the right bank of the river, where the 
steamer stops to coal. Nothing but a theoretical American city on one 
of the great rivers in the Far West can give an idea of the reality of 
Mohics. Probably not many readers of these pages have seen such 
cities; but it is almost certain that every one will figure to himself by 
the comparison a flat expanse of dust or mud, in which the houses are 
dotted here and there, the interspaces being dead blanks. I am not here 
describing the place, but the people; and, as none of them are seen in or 
near the houses, the latter may be safely let alone. 

The people of Mohfcs are, however, a busy race. Walk down to the 
river-bank, where the broken low cliff of alluvial mud melts into the river. 
A small ferry-boat from the opposite side is approaching ; two or three carts 
laden with some vegetable productions, a few women and men, and a cow 
or two are coming to shore. The women and men jump into the mud, 
—the horses and cows, already taken out, are landed as best they can,— 
evidently accustomed enough to make the best of the absence of all 
communication. Lach cart is lifted bodily up by men till the wheels 
are on acouple of planks, and is then lowered into the mud, whence, after 
much difficulty, it is dragged up to the level ground. Half an hour at 
least is thus occupied, and then half an hour more in gossip. 

But all are not idle and engaged in gossip. A little further on is a 
mass of powdery material looking not unlike soot. This is heaped up 
over an area of several acres to a height of twelve or fifteen feet. At 
all points the base of this pile of sooty matter is being attacked by 
human ants with barrows, who are busily engaged first shovelling it into 
barrows, then wheeling it away as fast as possible down to the river's 
edge, along narrow planks, and so on board the steamers or barges moored 
there to receive it. Back again by another path the empty barrow is 
brought, to be refilled and reconveyed. All day long, from earliest 
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morning’ to latest night, this work is going on without cessation; and in 
this rude way a hundred thousand tons of coal are every year carried 
from the pile to the ship. To the observer, the same people would seem 
to be constantly doing the same work; but it is not exactly so, although 
they are doubtless industrious. Each barrow-load is acknowledged 
separately, the human machine that carries it having attached to its dress 
a little bag, in which a ticket is dropped as it passes a certain point. As 
many barrow-loads, or as few, as suit the pleasure or the necessity of the 
porter are carried by each. If many, the amount of wage is proportion- 
ately larger, but the rate is the same. Any body seems to take a turn 
who desires, for there is always work enough of this kind on hand. 

Meanwhile other ants are similarly occupied on the top of the piles 
of dust, unloading the trucks in which the coal has been brought down 
from the mines by rail. In spite of the railroad, the steamboat, and the 
coal, human labour is still employed in Hungary for purposes elsewhere 
~ better performed by machinery; for, in spite of all improvement, this labour 
is very cheap, and not perhaps very intelligent. 

Such are some of the people on the Danube, a busy, improving, and 
interesting race; wonderfully mixed as far as individuals are concerned, 
for all the varieties may be seen together within a narrow compass, but 
singularly kept asunder by the prejudices and customs of race, and the 
kind of feeling of caste that unconsciously prevails. All this is very 
Oriental, and travelling beyond Vienna one begins to feel the East in a 
manner not to be mistaken. 

We may find room, in another chapter, for a brief notice of the Towns 
of the Danube, to complete this little survey. 











English Art from a French Point of View. 


By THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


No. II. 

We have shown in our preceding paper that portrait and landscape 
painting occupy an important place in English art. Genre and fancy, 
however, will soon come to join them, and bring a tribute of remarkable 
works. But historical painting, though often attempted, will remain in- 
ferior, because its starting-point is the drawing of the human body,—the 
nude, in short, without which what is indicated by the name of High 
Art cannot exist. Now this study, so dear to the Greeks, Italians, and 
French, essentially classical nations, does not appear to suit the English 
temperament, which is especially romantic. Moreover, as Protestantism 
does not admit pictures in churches, the artists of Great Britain, though 
they may have handled subjects from the Old and New Testament at 
times, have not had opportunity to practise religious painting; the 
humidity of their climate has also prevented them from turning their 
attention, at least with any marked success, to fresco; and these two 
styles of painting are the schools in which great masters are formed. 
Reynolds, West, Barry, Northcote, Harlowe, Fuseli, and Opie, produced 
more or less successful historical pictures; but they did not possess the 
real meaning of historic painting. It is only on approaching modern 
times, which demanded the costume of the day, that West and Copley 
obtained an honest and legitimate success; the one with his “ Death of 
Wolfe,” the other with his “ Major Pierson.” 

Wilkie is the Burns of painting: he expresses with a rare charm and 
profound intimacy the scenes of Scotch familiar life, although his talent is 
not restricted to them. Engraving has popularised most of his pictures in 
France ; and he adds to the fine colouring of the Dutch a native elegance 
and refinement which the Flemish artists never had. In his farms and his 
cottages, among the rustic utensils and accessories, which are splendidly 
handled, we find delicious feminine types, possessing a purely English 
grace.* Wilkie has that literary and comic feeling so rarely found with our 
artists, and which causes a picture to be composed like a chapter of a ro- 
mance or a scene of a drama. He is ingenious in the choice of his subject, 
and displays in it a marvellous knowledge of the human heart ;—who has 
not smiled on seeing his “ Rent-day,” as if reading a page of Fielding? 
Constable, who is somewhat faulty in drawing, introduced realism into 


feb) 
landscape : he painted nature for herself without any idealisation, and with- 





* And yet, according to English critics, Wilkie never painted a pretty female 
face !—Trans. 
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out introducing the human figure dramatically. He had a perceptible in- 
fluence on the French landscape school. We will not allude to Bonning- 
ton, who spent the greater part of his too short existence on the Continent, 
and whom we might almost claim as a countryman. We have now 
reached quite modern times, and most of the artists to whom we shall have 
to refer figured at the great Paris Universal Exhibition of 1855 : Mulready, 
Stanfield, Linnell, Danby, Eastlake, Paton, Maclise, Landseer, and Mil- 
lais, Hunt, and many others, men of varied genius and talent, who form 
a remarkable body, and allow us to add to the old denominations of the 
Italian, Flemish, Spanish, and French schools, that of the English school. 
If we have not referred to Turner in this rapid sketch, it is because we 
intend to make a special study of this prodigious artist, whose counter- 
part cannot be found in any school ; for he eludes all critical classification. 


It will not perhaps be inappropriate to commence our analysis of 
Hogarth with that of the portrait of the artist painted by his own hand. 
Moreover, this little picture stands as No. 1 in the Catalogue, and is the 
first we see. Hogarth is seated before his easel, with his palette on his 
thumb, and lovking at a canvas, on which we notice a Thalia in chalk, 
with the thoughtfulness of an artist who is about to grapple with his sub- 
ject. His features are rather common, but a certain caustic humour relieves 
the vulgarity of the type. His hair, already gray, and cut close to admit 
the wearing of the peruke, lies in silvery threads upon his temples, and 
a violet-coloured cap, carelessly put on, half covers it. His dress con- 
sists of a green coat and red breeches. At the foot of the easel a 
volume bears the title of Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty, while the back- 
ground is a neutral-tinted wall. The drawing is heavy, the colour 
opaque, the touch forcible, and the whole produces any thing but an 
agreeable effect. Still we feel the artist in this little painting, and it 
thoroughly gives a physical and moral idea of him: the date is 1764. 
The “ Mall,” or, to speak more intelligibly to French ears, the Prome- 
nade, is one of the few paintings by Hogarth which do not contain a 
direct moral, and limit themselves to the reproduction of human activity. 
Trees with blue-tioged leaves forming walks permit us to catch a 
glimpse, at the extremity of the vista, of towers resembling those of 
Westminster Abbey, o’ershadowing a multitude of figures, who offer per- 
fect and valuable specimens of the fashions of the day. Some are walking 
alone, others in groups ; the former bow to passers-by, while the latter are 
talking familiarly. We can see the tricks of the coquettes, the daring of 
the gallants, the sports of the children, and the neglect of the husbands who 
are wearied of a conjugal walk; while Highlanders in the plaid and short 
kilt, and Hungarians in their national costume, are mixed up with sacques 
and coats cut in the French style. In the foreground a dealer is selling 
beer and porter, while a woman is stooping to fasten her garter. In Ho- 
garth’s day women must have had a very slippery knee, or elastics were 
not invented; for this attitude is frequently repeated in his pictures. The 
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“Mall” reminds us of Watteau’s parks by the display of feminine dress, 
and of Callot’s public squares by the ingenious and detailed movement of 
the different groups. The whole picture, however, has a most marked 
English accent, without the aristocratic elegance of the one, or the 
capriciousness of the other. 

In the “ March of the Guards to Finchley,” Hogarth has recounted 
with much accuracy, comic power, and talent for caricature, the episodes 
of a change of quarters. If the men are not sorry to see those hand- 
some officers departing, the women show themselves inconsolable. An 
Arcadian, with a waist which is of the beer-barrel order, is hanging to 
the arm of a Theseus with white facings, whom a rival is dragging away 
’ on the other side, while asserting her claims with many insulting remarks. 
The lucky rogue has a face like Don Juan between Charlotte and 
Mathurine. Still he appears more “flattered than embarrassed, for he has 
nothing more to desire from his two Dulcineas, and is going away—by 
superior orders. It is a convenient dénouement for intrigues by double entry. 
Towards the front corner of the picture, a drummer is playing with a phi- 
losophic indifference to the abuse of a middle-aged woman,—some hos- 
tess, doubtless, demanding settlement of his score. In the other corner, 
a private, who has yielded too much to the emotion of the farewell, 
and has drunk too many stirrup-cups, has rolled by the side of a pond; 
and his comrades, a little less intoxicated than himself, are trying to 
pour another drain of geneva down his throat. The rest of the column, 
somewhat in disorder, is following behind the colours, the troops tearing 
themselves away from the intertwined arms which refuse to open. As the 
troops defile, the feminine population are at the windows, trying at least 
to accompany the fair regiment with their eyes, which is taking every 
heart away with it. A stout matron does not attempt to hide her des- 
pair, but is frankly bursting into sobs; but, luckily, the next garrison 
will console her. This comic and pathetic scene is rendered with real 
humorous power. Hogarth translates, after his fashion, the ferrum 
est quod amant of the Latin satirist; and his version is deficient 
neither in pungency nor gaiety. The mind is satisfied, if the eyes 
are not completely so; and this is the merit and the defect of all his 
paintings. 

“The Rake’s Progress” is one of these romances, in eight or ten 
chapters, in which the artist demonstrates the inconveniences of a vice, 
forgetting that a picture is not a sermon, and that he is thus encroaching 
on the attributes of preachers and philosophers. Art holds in the intellec- 
tual spheres a place sufficiently high to be an object and not a means, and 
it is misunderstanding it to make it express in a subordinate manner any 
moral truth. Direct and practical utility is not its sphere. Art elevates 
the mind by giving it a pure sensation of the beautiful, by abstracting it 
from material pleasures, by satisfying the claims of its dreams, and by 
bringing it more or less in contact with the ideal. In this sense, the 
torso of the Venus of Milo contains more morality than the whole of 
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Hogarth’s works: in its whole nudity the splendour of Truth shines, 
and the most divine conception of form which the human hand has ever 
realised beams, We certainly shall not commit the folly of asking from 
the worthy London artist Grecian beauty; but we cannot refrain from 
considering that he underlines his lessons excessively, and takes too much 
trouble to prove truths which no one contests. It is as well now and 
then to omit the moral at the end of fables, and leave to the reader the 
task of drawing the conclusion ; and this Hogarth never did. The pro- 
gress, or rather progression, of the libertine is composed of eight pictures : 
the inheritance; the rake’s levee; the orgie; the arrest; the marriage ; 
the gaming-house; the Fleet Prison; and Bedlam. The mere list of titles 
is sufficient to indicate the principal phases, and, so to speak, the culminat- 
ing points of a perpetually deteriorating life. Surprised by an unexpected 
inheritance, the young man leaves the honest and quiet home in which he 
has hitherto lived, without a regret or a word of kindness for those who 
have shared his evil fortunes. Hisjheart is already spoiled. We next 
see him in the hands of his valets, surrounded by all sorts of masters, like 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, and’satisfying the extravagant cravings of 
luxury. ‘Thus accoutred, like the Prodigal Son, he visits courtesans, who 
take advantage of his intoxication to rob him of his purse and watch. 
With such a life, we are not surprised ‘that in the next picture bailiffs, 
holding protested bills in their hands,"make him get out of his sedan- 
chair, or that he should marry a rich dowager, in order to escape from 
their clutches ; for a ruined man marrying a woman in ruins produces a 
well-matched couple. To escape from the superannuated caresses of the 
lady, the husband hastens to the gambling-house, where he scatters on the 
green cloth the guineas which are the price of his infamous and ridiculous 
marriage. He loses, of course; for the dice are cogged, the cards baziled, 
and the players consist of Greeks, lost gulls, adventurers, and bullies, 
From the gambling-house to the‘Fleet Prison is only a step, and this 
step is taken; and from the Fleet to Bedlam—that is to say, from despair 
to madness—the incline is very slippery_and very facile. 

This series, which established Hogarth’s reputation, has a philosophic 
rather than an historic merit. The artist is not yet a perfect master of his 
means of execution, and he writes his ideas with his pencil. Presently, in 
the “ Marriage 4 la Mode,” he will paint them. These pictures contain the 
most curious details of manners; and it would be easy with their help 
to reproduce in a romance the society of the epoch. At the Rake’s 
Levee are teachers of fencing, boxing, drawing, and music, most charac- 
teristically depicted ; and a jockey is bringing in a silver cup, won in a 
race by a horse belonging to the young spendthrift. A long roll of paper, 
containing a list of the presents made to Farinelli, the celebrated singer, is 
hanging over the back of a chair, down to the ground, waiting for a new 
signature. Portraits of celebrated game-cocks are hanging on the walls. 
We see that our young man has very speedily become an accomplished 
sportsman, and that he is galloping upon the turf of dissipation. The Orgie 
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takes place at the Harp Tavern, a place celebrated at the time for amuse- 
ments of this nature. There is a certain amount of luxury in the room ; and 
the chairs, tables, and sideboards are of mahogany ; while the portraits of 
the twelve Czsars, a large map containing the two hemispheres, with the 
inscription Totus Mundus, Venetian mirrors, and candle-brackets, decorate 
the walls. The orgie has been going on for a long time, for the guests appear 
much excited; and a girl standing on a chair is setting fire to the map of 
the world, in ajoyous delirium of destruction, as if it were the courtesan’s 
mission to destroy the world by fire. The mirrors have long before been 
smashed with bottles and glasses; and one of the girls, leaning over the 
table, is squirting alcohol into the face of one of her companions. Another 
has carried the punch-bowl to her lips, and is pouring half the contents 
down her neck. As for our rake, he is lurching on a chair, with untied 
cravat, open waistcoat, and unfastened garters, in a state of muddled 
stupor, and allows himself to be plundered of his purse, watch, and hand- 
kerchief by two nimble-fingered nymphs, who are pretending to caress 
him. A waiter is bringing in an immense brass dish, the dessert of de- 
bauchery, in which will be served up a naked courtesan, who has already 
doffed her stays, and is now pulling off her stockings. Sky-blue stock- 
ings, with gold clasps, in which Hogarth, ever a moralist, even when he 
seems the least so, has maliciously broken a few meshes, in order to show 
the wretchedness and indolence beneath the false luxury. 

In the Fleet Prison, the rake, whose resources are exhausted, has 
had the idea of turning to literature. He has written a play for the 
Haymarket or Covent Garden, and the manager’s letter, politely de- 
elining it, is lying open by the prisoner’s side. Is not this a pleasant 
and satirical notion? Through all this history Hogarth has cleverly 
woven a sentimental interest, well adapted to touch tender souls. The 
poor deceived girl, no longer able to conceal her fault, whom we see 
shamefully abandoned in the first picture, remains faithful to this scamp. 
When he is arrested in his chair by the bailiffs, she it is who appeases 
them, by offering them a purse which contains her modest savings. We 
also see her with her child in her arms at the door of the church in which 
the sad marriage is being performed. She appears in the Fleet, like a 
consoling angel, and forms a contrast with the old wife, who is converted 
imto a Megwera. When her old lover has fallen into Bedlam, by fall after 
fall, she lavishes on his mania attentions which have not even the reward 
of being understood. 

Though Hogarth wrote an Analysis of Beauty, and philosophically dis- 
cussed the grace of the curved, or rather the serpentine, line, his natural 
inclination leads him to caricature; and he seems to rejoice diabolically 
in the hideous monstrosities he evokes. In order to drive the lesson into 
the hard head of humanity, he carries it to the last limits of extravagance, 
and it is in this that he is a master: a flat copy of the reality never gave 
that title. His pictures, four in number, representing election scenes, are 
excessively curious, and preserve strange details of manners, which history 
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neglects in its haughty nonchalance. The first shows us “The Electors’ 
Entertainment :” the old corruption is seen here in all its bestial sim- 
plicity, and a tavern-room is the scene of the banquet. The electors, 
gorged with food and saturated with liquor, are carousing round a table 
loaded with oysters, victuals, and presents. ‘The Amphitryon candidate, 
obliged to answer all the toasts, has thrown himself back in his chair, 
with a swollen and apoplectic face, and is holding out his arm to be bled, 
in a pitiable state. In the background, a virago standing on a chair is 
violently sawing the strings of a wretched violin; while, in a corner, 
groups are trying all their means of corruption in order to enlist a doubt- 
ful voter. In the foreground an agent of the candidate is tying up the 
head of a man knocked down in the confusion, who has under his foot a 
paper on which are written the words, whose meaning escapes us, ‘ Give 
us back our eleven days.”* Among other papers scattered around him, 
figures derisively the Act against bribery and corruption. No great 
distance from him a vulgar-looking man holds in his hand a bill dated 
April 1, 1654, and thus drawn up: “I promise to pay to Abel Squat the 
sum of Fifty pounds, six months after date. Value received.—R1cHARD 
Surin.” You can see how the Act is obeyed. In the foreground a boy 
is filling a barrel with gin, which wi!l soon be exhausted by the inexhaust- 
ible thirst of the voters. In the second picture, which might be called 
the “Preparation of Votes,” Jew-pedlars are offering wares; a pastrycook 
is cutting cake ; and the candidate holds his purse open to pay for the 
purchases of the electors. In the background men are waving acceptances 
which they have received ; while quite in the back rioters are besieging the 
tax-oflice, and are received by musket-shots from the windows. In front 
of the Porto Bello Tavern, two fellows are smoking and drinking at 
the candidate’s expense, near a chimerical lion of wood or pasteboard, 
holding a fleur-de-lys in its claws, which it seems desirous of swal- 
lowing. In the tavern-balcony two females are bending over to watch 
the amusing scene, in a graceful attitude, and most deliciously drawn. 
They are two flowers which the artist has most judiciously thrown in 
to relieve the eye after all this ugliness; which Punch parodies by 
putting himself forward in his show as candidate for Guzzletown. 

The third picture, entitled “‘ The Polling,” carries to a paroxysm that 
ferocious comedy from which we derive such exaggerated effects, and which 
Swift, in a literary sense, possessed to the highest degree. Hogarth has 
indulged in it here with a formidable want of taste; he has recoiled before 
nothing; and these hustings are as melancholy a caricature as the case of 
mummies in the St. Michael’s Tower at Bordeaux. The ban and arriére- 
ban of voters have been canvassed ; the halt, the lame, the paralysed, even 
the sick taken out of their beds in blankets, come to die at the hustings, 
and give their vote in the intervals ofa death-rattle. We see here frightful, 





* On reflection, M. Gautier must have seen that they referred to the alteration in 
the Calendar. 
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cadaverous, spectral faces, hybrid beings, half flesh, half wood, who are 
waving their wooden legs. Surely that inert body, with the livid face 
and convulsed features, which is being dragged up the steps is dead; and 
the voter must have been fetched from the tomb and the worms to swell 
the number. 

In the fourth picture the candidate has triumphed: he is being chaired 
upon a tottering throne, whose oscillations terrify him. His hat has already 
fallen on the ground, and his recent glory might easily take a mud-bath. 
Mountebanks and showmen are drawn up to let the victor pass; a sow 
and her four porkers, terrified by the tumult, are rushing into a drain, 
where the member runs a risk of joining them; for men armed with flails 
are attacking the procession, to the great terror of a young lady, who 
may be seen upon a terrace, and to whose nose a duenna is holding a 
bottle of smelling-salts; while in the background the victorious party are 
brandishing their sticks, and waving a banner with the motto, TRUE 
Buive. Let us hope that the Honourable Richard Shin will return home 
alive. 

In “The Harlot’s Progress,” Hogarth represents the innocent maid, 
who has just got out of the York coach, and whom the Minotaur of de- 
bauchery will devour; and he follows her even beyond death, for he 
shows her to us in her coffin, an object of profane curiosity, and not even 
commanding the respect with which this sorry sight inspires the most 
hardened. The series is not complete at the Exhibition, only two pictures 
of this mournful Odyssey are displayed ;* but they are significant through 
their contrast. ‘The one shows us the perverted country-girl among the 
splendour of elegant vice. She is handsomely dressed, and living in 
sumptuous lodgings. A middle-aged, wealthy-looking man is breakfast- 
ing with her at a small table; but the whimsical creature has kicked over 
the table, and the waiter is thrown down with a mighty clang of broken 
china and falling silver. A little Negro page, carrying a tea-pot, stands 
in stupefaction at the sight, while a marmoset ape with a cap on its head 
runs away yelping with terror. This disturbance has a motive, however: 
it serves to distract my lord’s attention, and cover the flight of a lover, 
who is bolting in a most disorderly condition, with his sword under his 
arm, and his garters untied; while his shoes are removed by a waiting- 
woman who has a talent for protecting gallants. In the accompanying 
picture the punishment has already begun; for Hogarth never delays it 
long. Owing to some misunderstanding with the police, the heroine of 
this too-faithfully pictured romance has been taken up and sent to Bride- 
well. She has only descended the first rung: of the ladder, however : she 
wears a smart apron of red taffetas over a yellow-flowered brocade dress ; 
a lace-cap is tied under her chin, and a string of pearl-beads still surrounds 
her neck ; and it is with hands covered with long gloves that she reluct- 
antly raises the mallet to beat the hemp lying in front of her; but she 





* The remainder of the series were destroyed by the great fire at Fonthill. 
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has no chance of being idle or dainty. A gaoler, armed with a rattan, 
is making a menacing gesture, accompanied by a significant grin. Five 
or six unfortunates, drawn up in file, and in various stages of degrada- 
tion, are carelessly engaged upon the same task. In one corner a girl is 
tying up her stocking, which is amply studded with holes, and another 
is pursuing in her bosom an enemy, on which she takes Spanish re- 
venge. 

With respect to the idea and composition, there is nothing to criticise 
in these two pictures; but they are far less satisfactory when regarded 
from an artistic point of view. The drawing is heavy, and the colouring, 
which may have been good formerly, is so altered and browned that it is 
a difficult matter to make out some of the details. They have also the 
fault, like many others of this painter’s pictures, of representing vile per- 
sons and scenes of abjectness, which led to the assertion that Hogarth 
could not paint people of fashion, as he was deficient in distinction, grace, 
and elegance. Feeling stung by the reproach, he proved that it was 
unfounded by producing the series called the “ Marriage 4 la Mode,” 
which is his master-piece. The subject was selected this time from high 
life, and the artist triumphantly demonstrated that he too could be a 
fashionable painter, if he thought proper. This series, composed of six 
pictures, in a perfect state of preservation (doubtless due to the glass that 
protects them), will all be found in the Exhibition; and no finer specimens 
of Hogarth could have been selected. We will analyse each of these 
pictures in turn; for in them a vivid artistic feeling is blended with a 
moral purpose, and a curious description of the manners of an age. 

A nobleman, who finds it necessary to regild his escutcheon, has con- 
descended to the marriage of his son with the daughter of a rich London 
alderman, who is desirous of a title. The comedy, or, if you prefer it, 
the drama, begins with the signature of the marriage-contract. Weare at 
the mansion of the Right Honourable Lord Squanderfield, in a drawing- 
room fitted up with costly bad taste. A portrait covered with foreign 
orders stands out in an eminently ridiculous pose, in the midst of flying 
curtains, for the possession of which cross-breezes seem to be disputing, 
and the mouth ofa cannon projects between the legs of the hero. On the 
ceiling we notice in perspective, ‘“ Pharaoh drowned in passing the Red 
Sea.” The pictures lining the walls evidence a peculiar and ascetic 
taste, and from them a superstitious mind might easily draw mournful 
forebodings. They are: “ David slaying Goliath,” “ Prometheus and 
the Vulture,” “The Massacre of the Innocents,” “Judith and Holo- 
fernes,” “St. Sebastian pierced by Arrows,” “Cain killing Abel,” and 
“St. Lawrence on the Gridiron.” The engraving on the candlesticks 
represents Medusa’s heads surmounted by an earl’s coronet. Through 
the window you notice a mansion in the process of building, but already 
falling to ruins behind the scaffolding. The stubborn ignorance of his 
lordship is displayed in the settlement of the columns, and other clumsy 
architectural mistakes. 
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The alderman, seated at a table in the centre of the room, with spec- 
tacles astride his nose, is holding the marriage-contract ; his cashier is 
handing his lordship a bundle of mortgages, redeemed from his creditors; 
while guineas and bank-notes are piled upon the carpet; for the haughty 
nobleman only assents to such a mésalliance for gold. Superbly dressed 
in an orange-coloured coat, the embroidery on which hides the velvet, 
and a majestic white peruke, he thrusts one hand into his frill, while 
with the other he points to the lofty and multi-branched genealogical 
tree, the roots of which are plunged into the stomach of William Duke 
of Normandy. A few branches have been cut off it, doubtless to indi- 
cate some pretenders whom the illustrious family despises or does not 
recognise. His gouty foot, wrapped up in bandages, rests on a stool, 
and his emblazoned crutches lean against his chair, behind which rises a 
dais, surmounted by a coronet with ridiculously exaggerated points. 
His lordship is one of those persons infatuated with their nobility, who 
take every opportunity of saying, “My race, my title, my coat-of- 
arms.” 

At the other end of the room the affianced couple, despising such ma- 
terial considerations, are sitting side by side on a species of sofa; but they 
do not seem intensely enamoured of each other, for they are almost back 
toback. The husband, a young man of sickly constitution, displaying on 
his neck the black spot of the original disease, like an unhealthy patch, 
stretches out his thin legs in the white silk stockings with gold clocks, 
turns out the points of his red-heeled shoes like a dancing-master, and 
takes a pinch of Spanish with the grace of a French marquis, while turn- 
ing his head to enjoy a pleased glance at himself in the mirror. 

It is difficult to render in a more witty, elegant, and true manner the 
aristocratic ruin and precocious enervation of a man of birth, or to dis- 
play the gentleman more faithfully behind the libertine worn out by de- 
bauchery. His pale complexion, his thin white hands, and spindle legs, 
are not deficient in grace under the velvet embroidery and lace; and no 
one, on seeing Viscount Squanderfield, would raise a doubt as to his rank. 
The young lady, in a white satin dress spotted with gold, without powder, 
and with her hair dressed with flowers and laces, is passing the ends of 
her handkerchief through a wedding-ring, to give her a countenance 
while she listens to the compliments which Counsellor Silvertongue—a 
gallant barrister, who will play a great part in this romance of a Marriage 
i la Mode—is whispering in her ear. This female face is one of the 
prettiest which Hogarth, who does not often sacrifice to the Graces, ever 
painted. She has youth’s charms, a beauté du diable, and a certain 
plebeian freshness. It is a murder to unite this creature, so full of life, to 

_ this frail perfumed corpse. Her awkwardness, and the timid way in 
which she sits on the edge of the sofa, are interesting. In the front cor- 
ner of the picture two dogs coupled together—one of good breed and 
with a coronet on its collar, the other of vulgar origin—have separated 
as far as their leash will allow them. 
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In the second picture the marriage has taken place,—we might almost 
say that it is beginning to be dissolved. After a rout, which has been 
prolonged till daybreak, the couple, worn out and yawning tremendously, 
have thrown themselves into arm-chairs on either side of the fireplace, 
in which the embers are dying out. ‘The earl,—for he bears this title 
now, as his father has gone to join his illustrious ancestors,—with his 
hat on his head, his waistcoat thrown open, his shirt puffed out, and 
his hands buried in his pockets, has fallen into the torpidity of intoxica- 
tion: he has not passed the night with his wife, but has just returned 
from an orgie, or from some place even worse; for a pug-dog, innocently 
discovering him, has half drawn from his pocket a crumpled woman’s cap. 
The earl’s sword, broken in the scabbard, is lying on the carpet, and is 
evidence of a stormy night. ‘The countess, dressed in a pink silk skirt 
and white stomacher, and with a piece of muslin coquettishly tied round 
her head, like a person who has made herself comfortable, is stretching 
out her arms with a pretty feminine movement, full of voluptuous lassi- 
tude. In one of the little hands clenched above her head she holds an 
object whose nature it is difficult to decide: it may be a bonbon box, but 
is more like a miniature-case. Her eyelids, weighed down by sleep, are 
closing upon a disdainful glance darted at her husband. By her side 
there is a waiterful of cups upon a table; farther on, a chair with all 
four legs in the air, cards scattered about, instrument cases, music, and 
Hoyle's Treatise on Whist, bear witness that the countess has not waited 
up for her husband alone. 

In the second drawing-room, which may be seen through a bay sup- 
ported by marble pillars, a sleepy footman is arranging the chairs round 
the card-tables. Pictures representing apostles and saints adorn the 
walls; but in one corner a frame covered with scarce closed curtains, that 
allow the feet of a mythological Venus to be seen, reveals the licentious 
inclinations of the master; just as the curious clock, placed on a stand 
over the mantelpiece in the first drawing-room testifies to his whimsical 
tastes. Paltry ornaments, statuettes, monsters, idols, and josses, load the 
mantelpiece. An antique bust with a modern nose presides over this 
little party of monstrous figures; and behind it a mocking cupid is play- 
ing on bagpipes, the pipes of which form horns. If the earl is not yet 
enlisted in the yellow regiment of the Minotaur, he will be so ere long. 
It is not a very orderly house in which the candles may be seen dying 
out in smoke in the morning. The faithful old steward, thinking that 
he shall find his master sober at this early hour, has come in with a 
bundle of bills, to have his accounts balanced, and try to obtain a reduction 
of the expenses; but the pale gentleman, worn out by the fatigues of the 
past night, is in no condition to hear him; and the poor afflicted servant 
withdraws, shrugging his shoulders with an air of impotent pity. Hence- 
forward this fine fortune must be left to the torrent of ruin. 

When we speak of a picture by Hogarth, we appear to be describing 
a comedy or drama; and, in fact, the subject is so developed in a literary 
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sense. The curious, sarcastic, witty details are so abundant, that we 
are involuntarily led to describe rather than judge it from the plastic 
point of view, and we omit to appreciate the artist. In this case Hogarth 
perfectly merits the name of a painter, which has been at times, and un- 
‘ustly, refused him. The countenance of the exhausted young nobleman 
in the easy-chair possesses a very remarkable value as regards execution; 
the pale, attenuated, morbid face, which shows the revolt of nature against 
the claims of debauchery, stands out against the gray marble mantelpiece 
with a prodigious delicacy of tone; and the way in which an appearance 
of youth and high birth is preserved through the lividity and lethargy 
of libertinism is marvellously correct. As for the feathered hat, shirt, 
coat, and the details of the dress, we should have to turn to Meissonnier, 
to find any thing equal in firmness, precision, and colour; and even then 
the advantage would be on the side of the English painter; for each 
of these touches, while absolutely rendering nature, expresses the charac- 
ter of the person and helps to produce the effect. The colouring of the 
lady is charming, and nothing can well be more delicate than the har- 
mony of the pale pink skirt with the white bodice. The head, in its 
cloud of muslin, displays its fatigue by a roseate animation which only a 
skilful colourist could find on his palette. The background is treated in 
the most masterly manner as regards aerial and linear perspective. The 
tone is sober, quiet, and cold. No detail is so striking as to fix the eye, 
and yet none are thrown away; for they all have their significance, and 
must be perused carefully. It is an excellent picture, and could stand the 
most formidable rivalry without fear. We see that Hogarth was deter- 
mined to show that he was capable of being something besides a humorous 
caricaturist, and that he could paint artistically subjects which were re- 
latively elevated. 

The third picture in the series bears the title, “The Visit to the Quack 
Doctor.” There are many commentaries upon this satirically enigmatical 
composition, and, like most commentaries, they do not throw the slightest 
light on the subject. If you trust to your own intelligence, at one mo- 
ment you fancy that you understand nothing, at another that you under- 
stand too much, and you are perplexed at your own perspicuity. We will 
not attempt to give the meaning of this mysterious picture, but will con- 
tent ourselves with describing it, and pointing out the general arrangement. 
Imagine a doctor’s visiting-room, a chemist’s laboratory, and a mechani- 
cian’s shop, mixed up together: skulls, retorts, alembics, skeletons, anato- 
mical preparations, monstrosities, rows of teeth, strangely complicated 
apparatus, cups, vials, books, papers, and every thing that can furnish the 
den of a contraband Faust. Among these engines of formidable aspect, 
may be read the following words in French: “ Explanation of a duplex- 
action machine: one to set shoulders, the other to serve as corkscrew. In- 
vented by M. de la Pilule. Examined and approved by the Royal Academy 
of Science at Paris.” 

In the fourth picture Hogarth takes us to a concert and reception at 
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the house of the countess. The young couple are still leading the same 
life, in spite of the remonstrances of the faithful steward. The lady is 
dressing in front of a table loaded with a mirror and the entire arsenal of 
coquetry ; and her costume consists of a yellow satin sacque cut very low 
in the neck, over which a combing-jacket is thrown. A hairdresser, whose 
features offer the caricatured exaggeration of the French type, such as 
England understood it in the last century, is putting the hair of the 
countess in curl-papers. The latter, who does not pay much attention to 
the concert, is listening to the insinuating remarks of Counsellor Silver- 
tongue, who has become a friend of the house; for his portrait figures 
boldly among the pictures hanging on the wall, The subjects of these 
pictures do not testify to a very ‘chaste taste; for we notice ‘‘ Jupiter and 
Io,” “ Lot and his Daughters,” and the “ Rape of Ganymede ;” Crébillon’s 
Le Sofa, lying on a couch, shows but little strictness in the choice of the 
books read. Silvertongue is offering the countess a ticket for a masquerade ; 
and we see that the relations between the married couple are very irre- 
gular, and that, since the scene of signing the contract, the gallant barrister 
has made considerable progress. He is, moreover, fresh, ruddy, and as 
healthy as the earl is used up. 

In the foreground of the picture, a celebrated soprano singer of the 
day, Signor Carestini, whose colossal stoutness makes us think of La- 
blache, is singing to the accompaniment of a German flute-player who 
was very fashionable at the time. Carestini is dressed magnificently, all 
covered with gold and lace, and with rings upon all his fingers; he has 
an air of assurance and satisfaction, and a nonchalant fatuity, which show 
us the virtuoso spoiled by success. A lady dressed in white, with her 
arms outstretched as if to catch the winged notes, is indulging in the 
most ridiculous gestures of delight; a little more, and she would fall with 
her nose on the ground. Fortunately, a Negro in green livery arouses her 
from this ecstasy by offering her a cup of chocolate. The whole of the 
company, however, do not share this admiration; the lady’s husband is 
letting a sleepy head hang on his chest, another is toying with his cane, 
and the earl, all bristling with curl-papers, is slowly sipping a cup of tea. 
On the carpet in the foreground, a Negro boy is collecting a number ot 
curiosities purchased at an auction. Among these abortions is a sta- 
tuette of Acton, whose head has already been changed into that ofa 
stag: the allusion is transparent. Cards of invitation and notes of apo- 
logy lie pell-mell on the ground, and instruct us as to the habits of the house. 
It must be noticed that the scene is not laid in the drawing-room, but in 
a dressing-room, the back ground of which is occupied by a state-bed sur- 
mounted by an earl’s coronet, which indicates an imitation of French 
fashions. No detail is insignificant in Hogarth. Here, in one of the 
notes scattered about, we read, in wretched English, the apology of a 
French gentleman who has been unable to wait upon the countess. 

The fifth picture proves in a tragical and sinister manner what the 
result of an ill-assorted marriage may be. Our readers will not have 
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forgotten the ticket for the masquerade which Silvertongue is presenting 
to Lady Squanderfield in the preceding picture. Thanks to the facilities 
offered by the disguise, the adulterous couple have slipped away from 
the ball ; and a disgraceful asylum for furtive or criminal amours has 
offered them its hazardous shelter. The place looks ill-omened, and 
all the excitement of passion is required not to shudder on crossing 
the threshold. An old Arras tapestry, representing the Massacre of 
the Innocents, depicted with a Gothic barbarism, covers the walls; and 
the portrait of a celebrated courtesan is hung upon it in so strange a 
manner that the legs of one of Herod’s myrmidons seem to belong to the 
girl. The shadow of the tongs leaning against the chimney-piece, which 
the artist has been obliged, together with the wall, ideally to remove, in 
order to allow the spectator to look into this gloomy room, is prolonged 
on the floor, and produces the outline of a vague spectre. Near a bundle 
of wood, intended for those impromptu fires which the arrival of couples 
necessitates, lies the countess’s corset. 

A steel-hooped petticoat, exactly like those which ladies wear in our 
day, is expanded no great distance off; a domino and a mask are on 
a chair; while in the corner the partly opened serge curtains allow us 
to see the disorder of a hastily quitted bed. This is a scene which 
promises nothing good, and the action is worthy of the framework. Lord 
Squanderfield, doubtless warned by an anonymous letter or some dis- 
missed lacquey, has followed the lovers, and broken the door open. A 
combat has taken place between the husband and the lover,—a combat 
fatal for the poor earl, who, with his shirt-frill stained with blood, and 
the pallor of death on his face, has let his sword slip from his relaxed 
fingers, and is about to fall never to rise again. The guilty woman, bare- 
footed, and in her night-jacket and gown, drags herself distractedly to 
the knees of the earl, who no longer hears her imploring for mercy and 
forgiveness. The flight of Counsellor Silvertongue, in the garb of Adam, 
is seen through a window in the background, with mournfully grotesque 
foreshortening. Nothing can be more horrifying than his frightened, 
livid, ghost-like face, taking a glance of supreme horror at this house 
of debauchery, which has become the scene of a crime. When the 
assassination has been committed, and the murderer has escaped, leaden- 
footed Justice, that never abandons the criminal, arrives, lantern in hand, 
in the shape of two watchmen,—one fat, the other thin. There is a real 
terror in this picture, with its gloomy hues, which time has helped to 
intensify. The figures stand out in it, fleeting, ghastly, and horrible as 
spectres. 

You fancy perhaps that the drama is ended, and that the lesson is 
sufficient? Not at all: there is another act, called “The Death of the 
Countess.” After the tragical adventure, and the scandalous éclat that 
resulted from it, Lady Squanderfield, now a widow, was forced to seek 
shelter under the paternal roof in the heart of the City. Through the 
half-open window we can see London Bridge, covered with houses, as it 
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was at that day. The interior of the room offers a contrast with the 
elegant drawing-rooms in which the first scenes of the drama are laid. 
A few coarse engravings and a rack of vulgar pipes are nailed to the 
wall, while some works on arithmetic, jurisprudence, and trade shoulder 
each other on the coarse tables that form the furniture. The centre 
table is still covered with the relics of a meal which is more than frugal, 
—a boiled egg balanced in a heap of salt, a method of which Columbus 
did not think; a calf’s head, which a dog, taking advantage of the con- 
fusion produced by the impending catastrophe, is carrying off ;—that is 
all. It is not want, Lut avarice. 

Tn the centre of the room, the countess, leaning back in an easy-chair, 
with her dress unfastened, like a person who is suffocating, with a blood- 
less pallor on her face, her nose already sharpened, and her eye glassy, is 
breathing her last sigh. An old woman is holding up in her arms, for 
the last kiss, a poor child of four or five years of age,—sickly, scrofulous, 
rickety, and marked with the black stigma, like its father. The partly 
raised drapery enables us to see the irons that support its weak ankles. 
The alderman is dragging from his daugbter’s finger a ring, which her 
hand, stiffened by death, might retain at a later date. It is an article of 
value, which it is unnecessary to bury with the defunct. A little in the 
rear of this group a short stout apothecary is shaking by the cravat a sort 
of imbecile valet, buried in a coat much too long for him, which comes 
down to his heels. What mistake, what fault has this animal committed? 
Look at the laudanum-vial thrown on the ground at the feet of the coun- 
tess! This valet has fetched it for her; and when she had procured the 
poison, Lady Squanderfield put an end to a henceforth insupportable exis- 
tence. Ifyou desire to know the cause of this desperate resolution, stoop 
and read the paper fallen by the side of the bottle: it is that which has 
killed the countess. A gallows serves as a vignette, and the printed 
matter contains the last dying speech and confession of Counsellor Silver- 
tongue, whom his lawyers could not save this time. The doctor, sum- 
moned too late, is departing silently ; for the faculty do not like to find 
themselves face to face with death. 

This picture is one of Hogarth’s best: the face of the dying countess 
terrifies by the truth of its physical agony, beneath which the moral 
agony, more truthful still, may be traced. Hogarth, in this picture, has 
almost attained sublimity, and the pencil has not been false to the idea. 
The other persons are all admirably characterised, and the background 
is put in with a warm sobriety worthy of Teniers or Ostade. We have 
made a lengthened analysis of this series, because, both in thought and 
execution, it is Hogarth’s most perfect work. It will be sufficient merely 
to mention the other pictures of this master in the gallery: ‘The Stroll- 
ing Players,” a framed chapter of Scarron; “The Conversation,” a 
scene from the Beggar’s Opera; the portrait of Lavinia Fenton in the 
part of Polly Peachum; the portrait of Captain Coram, very simple, 
natural, and masterly; that of Mrs. Hogarth, holding a sculptured 
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medallion; and lastly, a sketch, “The Shrimp Girl,” carrying on her 
head a basket, which bathes her face in a transparent shadow. These 
are the best of Hogarth’s pictures in the Exhibition; but they are of 
such a nature that you cannot learn any thing more about the artist 
from others, not even from his historical pictures, executed as they are in 
a style which was not his, and to which he luckily did not obstinately 


adhere. 
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Lord's—and Players. 





“ A NOBLE game, sir, eh ?” 

“Tt is more than a game; it is an institution,” said Tom. 

“Yes,” said Arthur, “the birthright of British boys, old and young, 
as Habeas Corpus and trial by jury are of British men.” 

“The discipline and reliance on one another which it teaches are 80 
valuable, I think,” continued the master, “it ought to be an unselfish 
game. It merges the individual in the eleven; he does not play that he 
may win, but that his side may.” 

And so think all the readers of Jom Brown's School-days. Whatever 
praise may be given to foot-ball, the palm amongst athletic sports is 
undoubtedly borne off by cricket. ‘To these two fine games the rivalry 
must be confined ; others—not to say can’t bear competition with them— 
do not even approach them ; fives, rounders, racket, prison-bars, trap-ball, 
hockey, are all very well in their way; they develop the muscles, and 
involve a certain amount of skill. They do not, however, require the 
same nerve, the same discipline, the same agility, which both foot-ball 
and cricket demand. There is no room, no opportunity, for that fine play 
which is so frequently and spirit-stirringly displayed by the bowler and 
the batsman, whilst they fail to excite a tithe of the interest and enthu- 
siasm. The appeal, therefore, lies between foot-ball and cricket. And 
what does foot-ball admit of? It is true troops on either side must be 
well marshaled, and kept under thorough control by the captain; it is 
true that he has his skirmishers, his main body, and his reserves, whom 
he wields, or ought to wield, with judgment and intelligence; but, after 
all, when the mélée takes place, when the strife grows hot, when the 
shock of “kicking” multitudes is felt, what is it all but a confused and 
meaningless struggle, affording but small opportunity for gallantry of 
exploit, evoking no applause, but rather creating a certain amount of 
alarm, lestin the clumsy collision of opposing forces irreparable damage 
to shins and ankles might ensue? “It is meter for laming than making 
able the users thereof,” quoth the learned James I. 

In cricket, on the contrary, the uninitiated even become at once inter- 
ested. The cricket lawn is a veritable battle-field. The lookers-on be- 
hold a contest, bloodless indeed, but not less exciting than a Blenheim or 
a Waterloo. Look at that double regiment of players, stalwart men mar- 
shaled out in their several positions. What a picturesque feature they pre- 
sent on the plain! What order, what regularity, what symmetry in the 
plan of their arrangements! Dressed in simple but harmonious uniforms, 
their manly frames display strength and prowess. There is an activity 
even in their attitude of waiting. Their whole bearing, physical and 
mental, indicates the agonistes. Then, when the game commences, how 
the interest becomes intensified ; how every faculty becomes strained ; how 


every eye brightens up to watch the incident of the moment! The 
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bowler, with steady, measured, though it may be rapid step, advances to 
the goal, the ball poised, between his skilful fingers. Swift as lightning 
he discharges it, as from a catapult; the leathern missile shoots across 
the intervening space, touching the ground only to fly off it with terrific 
velocity, and at a perilo ustangent. Who knows where it will strike? 
On the other side, the batsman, with calm and quick eye, has marked its 
. approach, be it a bail ball, or a fast shooter, or a wicket ball; and he 
plays forward or back, gives an off cut or a leg hit, with marvellous 
presence of mind, according to the necessity of the moment. Sometimes 
it is a slow tice ball he has to guard against; the whole field traces 
the treacherous path of the insidious enemy, and with breathless expec- 
tation anticipates the block or the drive. Perchance the defendant strikes 
hard, and sends the ball flying off to the distance ; again the spectators 
become silent, with a conflicting sense of hope and fear, as long-stop 
pounces upon the winged toy, and with Herculean swing whirls it 
back home to the wicket-keeper. Or perhaps it is point or short-leg 
whose skill and activity at stopping and catching are called into re- 
quisition ; whilst now and then long-slip has a glorious opportunity of 
displaying his prowess. All these several ard soul-stirring duties have 
to be performed, and that too with rapidity yet calmness, and before a 
multitude who appreciate the finesse of every throw, of every catch, in 
fact of every movement of the ball and of the bat, of the hand and of 
- the foot. The acclamations which greet the bowler who so skims the 
wicket that the bails fly off in branching directions, or the wicket-keeper 
who stumps his adversary,-or the fielder who is lucky enough to get 
a capital catch, are not meant to disparage the luckless fortune of 
the batsman who has to surrender his weapon. In the game of cricket, 
where all enter chivalrously into the game, neither is greater nor less 
than the other. There is no monopoly for a gifted few; it affords scope 
for every diversity of taient,—bowling, fielding, wicket-keeping, free 
hitting, safe and judicious play, and good generalship; in one of these 
points many a man has earned an honourable distinction, though he may 
be inferior in the others. A long innings bespeaks good play, but “ out 
the first ball” is no disgrace. 

But who invented cricket? When was it invented? Where was it 
invented? Or perhaps “it growed,” like Topsy, claiming no parentage. 
Not improbably this may have been the case; for though the name of 
cricket is not to be found earlier than the second half of the seventeenth 
century, there can be little doubt that the game itself, in some rude form, 
was known to the Normans, perhaps the Saxons, if not the woad-painted 
Britons. Archeologists, philologists, and etymologists have been driving 
at the origin of the game, but have not, as yet, discovered it. Imagina- 
tion, too, has been very fecund in the work, and broods of conjectures 
have been poured forth, like feathers and flowers from the hat of a Mon- 
sieur Houdin ora Herr Frikell. But still this question, like the law, has a 
glorious uncertainty about it, motleyed, however, with the prismatic hues 
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of diversity. One person derives the name from the chugar of the Per- 
sians; another sees in it a likeness to the bandy of the Welsh; a third 
confounds it with the hurley of the Irish; a fourth fancies a resemblance 
between it and the shinty and golf of the Scotch; whilst a fifth claims 
for it the honour of being a combination of all these various sports. The 
author of The Cricket Field, more bold and hazardous in his flight than 
the others, ventures to give a very high antiquity to cricket. He main- 
tains that a single-wicket game was played as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, under the name of Club-Baill; that it is probably identical with 
Handyn and Handoute ; that a genuine double-wicket game was played 
in Scotland about 1700, under the name of Cat-and-Dog; and that creag, 
or ericce, the Saxon term for the crooked stick or bandy, was the name 
of a game played in the year 1300. In confirmation of this he gives the 
following proof. “In the Bodleian Library at Oxford,” says Strutt, “isa 
Ms. dated 1344, which represents a figure, a female, in the act of bowl- 
ing a ball to a man who elevates a straight bat to strike it; behind the 
bowler are several figures, male and female, waiting to stop and catch the 
ball, their attitudes grotesquely eager for the ‘ chance.’ The game is called 
Club-Ball, but the score is made by hitting and running, as in cricket.” 
In 1740, Barrington, commenting on a statute of Edward IV., forbid- 
ding such games as cloish, ragle, half-bowle, queekeborde, and handyn 
and handoute, says: ‘“‘This is the most severe law ever made in any 
country against gaming ; and some of those forbidden seem to have been 
manly exercises, particularly the handyn and handoute, which I should 
suppose to be a kind of cricket, as the term hands is still retained in that 
game.” Dr. Jamieson, in his dictionary, published in 1722, in his defini- 
tion of cricket, leaves little doubt that the game played in Scotland as 
Cat-and-Dog is analogous to cricket. It is a remarkable fact, however, 
that none of our early poets, who drew their images and illustrations so 
largely from the pastimes and occupations of men, make the slightest 
allusion to the game. The word is to be found neither in Shakespeare, 
Massenger, Shirley, Marlowe, Jonson, or Beaumont and Fletcher ; and 
even in the schedule of sports drawn up by the authority of James I. for 
the nurture and conduct of an heir-apparent to the throne, and addressed 
to his eldest son, Prince Henry of Wales, under the title of the Basilicon 
Doron ; or, a King’s Christian Dutie towards God, there is no al- 
lusion to it. Tennis, palle-malle, and suchlike other fair and pleasant 
field games are mentioned, with special commendation, in the royal cata- 
logue. Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, specifies the pastimes 
of “great men” and those of “base inferior persons” of his time, being 
zealous to particularise the “rocks on which men lose themselves” by 
gambling, and to show how “ wealth runs away with their hounds, and 
their fortunes fly away with their hawks;” he gives us, moreover, a de- 
scription of the “sights and shows of the Londoners,” and the “ May 
games and recreations of the country folk;” and though he narrates rope- 
dancers and cock-fighting as among the sports common both to town and 
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country, and describes “winter recreations” separately, naming even 
“‘foot-balle and ballowne,” and would see the common people play at 
“ball and barley brakes,” we find no mention of cricket; and though the 
great John Locke, in 1679, described “ the sports of England for a curious 
stranger to see,” mentioning amongst them horse-racing, hawking, hunting 
and bowling, wrestling, bear and bull baiting, shooting with the long bow, 
stob ball, cudgel playing, and hurling, we do not catch the sound of cricket. 
We are, however, now very close upon the heels of the word ; for Ed- 
ward Phillips, a nephew of John Milton, in his “ Mysteries of Love and 
Eloquence, or the Arts of Wooing and Complimenting, the Treatments of 
Ladies at Balls, Sports, Drolls, the Witchcrafts of their Persuasive Lan- 
guage, &c., 1685,” has this passage: “ Will you not, when you have me, 
throw stocks at my head, and cry, ‘ Would my eyes had been beaten out of 
my head with a cricket-ball the day before I saw thee!” This appears 
to be the dawn of the sun of cricket in the hemisphere of literature, 
and day by day he gathers new strength, attracting increasing bright- 
ness. Stowe, in his Survey of London, takes notice of cricket, though he 
places it—perhaps he was a bilious, crotchety, i/ penseroso sort of an indi- 
vidual, and didn’t like the game—amongst the amusements of the lower 
classes. Would not this, however, indicate that it had already become 
popular? “The modern sports of the citizens, besides drinking,” he writes 
in this curious passage, “ are cock-fighting, bowling upon greens, back- 
gammon, cards, dice, billiards; also musical entertainments, dancing, mask- 
balls, stage-plays, and club-meetings in the evenings. They sometimes 
ride out on horseback, and hunt with the Lord Mayor’s pack of dogs when 
the hunt is going on. The lower classes amuse themselves at foot-ball, 
wrestling, cudgels, ninepins, shovel board, cricket, stow ball, ringing of 
bells, quoits, pitching the bar, bull and bear baiting, throwing at cocks, 
lying at ale-houses.” May we not again infer that this description be- 
longs appropriately to London and its neighbourhood, and does not apply 
to the provinces, nor embrace the sports of squires and country gentle- 
men ? From this time cricket becomes frequently mentioned. The face- 
tious Tom D’Urfey, in his Pills to purge Melancholy, writes thus : 
“ Of noble race was Skinking, 
The line of Owen Tudor, 
Thum, thum, thum, 
sut her renown is fled and gone 

Since cruel love pursued her ; 

Fair Winny’s eyes bright shining 

And lily breast alluring, 

Poor Jenkin’s heart, with fatal dart, 

Have wounded past all curing. 

Herr was the prettiest fellow 

At football or at cricket ; 

At hunting chase or nimble race, 

By heaven, how Herr could prick it!” 
Duncombe, the poet, who had a living in Essex, sings : 


“We have not any cricketer 
Of such account as he.” 
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And again, laying the scene of a match near Canterbury, 


“ An ill-timed cricket-match there did 
At Bishop’s Fall befall.” 
About the same time Jenyngs, in his Horatii Epistolarum imitated, 
alludes to it thus : 
“ England, when once of peace and wealth possessed, 
Began to think frugality a jest ; 
So grew polite: hence all her well-bred heirs 
Gamesters and jockeys turned, and cricket-players.” 


Whilst Pope, in one of his Satires, alludes to the game thus: 


“The judge to dance his brother-sergeant call, 
The senator at cricket urge the ball,”— 


which, by the by, seems a confutation of Stowe’s remark,—imputation 
rather,—that cricket was confined to the lower classes. 

What’s in a name, however? The question is, after all, Was a game 
such as we understand cricket known to our early ancestors, and played by 
them? Was club-ball, or handyn and handoute, the same as our modern 
cricket? and was it known, so early as the 13th century, under either of 
these appellations? Certain it is that a game was played with a ball 
and a bandy, or crooked stick, in a way similar to that in which cricket is 
played now, even if wickets were not used. The great point of the game 
was to place the ball in a hole dug in the ground; and this was equiva- 
lent to striking the bails off. Leaping, however, a gap of three centuries, 
we find, according to Lisle Bowles, that Bishop Ken used to wield the 
cricket-bat at Winchester School. If this be correct, cricket was played, 
nearly as we understand the game, about the year 1650. Half a cen- 
tury later there can be little doubt that it was played in Scotland, as 
we have already mentioned; and within a very short time subsequently 
it was a general favourite at our public schools. ‘The fourth Earl of 
Carlisle learned cricket at Eton, and, in a letter to George Selwyn, 
boasts that even at Manheim he was up with the dawn practising with 
the bat; and Walpole, alluding to his career at the same school, about 
the year 1726, says: “An expedition against bargemen and a game of 
cricket are very pretty things; but, thank my stars, I can remember 
things that are very nearly as pretty.” 

The game at this time was only in a crude state compared with 
what it is now. The wickets were pitched at. the same length, it is 
true, but were only one foot in height and two feet apart. Between 
the stumps a hole was made in the ground, as in club-ball, large 
enough to contain the ball and the butt-end of the bat. If in play 
the wicket-keeper could receive the ball from the field and place it 
in the hole before the striker, in running home, could place his bat 
there, he was out. The frequent collision of the bat with the wicket- 
keeper's hand eventually suggested the convenience of a line rather less 
than four feet from, but parallel to, the wicket, now called the popping- 
crease. This was a first step towards reform; a second soon followed. 
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In a match of the Hambledon Club, played in 1775, it was observed, at 
a critical point of the game, that the ball passed three times between the 
stumps without knocking off the bail. It was then determined that a 
third stump should be added. Again, perceiving that the new style of 
balls which rose over the bat rose also over the wickets, then but one foot 
high, the wicket was increased to the dimensions of twenty-two inches by 
six, at which measure it remained till about 1814, when it was raised to 
the height of twenty-six inches by eight, and again, to its present dimen- 
sions of twenty-seven inches, in 1817, when, as one inch was added to the 
stumps, two inches were added to the width, between the creases. Some 
old rules mention one variety of measure more,—twenty-four inches by 
seven. ‘I'he game was won by notches, every run constituting a notch. 

The laws for the governance of the game were made as circumstances 
dictated, and were, of course, originally very brief and crude. With the 
destruction of old Lord’s Pavilion, in Marylebone, many valuable docu- 
ments relating to cricket were lost; but we have a few curious regula- 
tions, published a century ago, which are interesting as throwing some 
light on the batologic wisdom of our ancestors. The manuscript from 
which we take the following extract, given verbatim, literatim, et 
“punctuatim,” is undated, although evidently written with great care 
and clearness. 


_“ The Game of Cricket as settled by y* Cricket Club at y° Star and 


Garter in Pall Mail. 


“The pitching y° first Wicket is to be determined by y° cast of a 
piece of Money When y° first Wicket is pitched and y° Popping Crease 
Cut which must be exactly 3 Foot 10 Inches from y° Wicket y* other 
Wicket is to be pitched directly opposite at 22 yards distance and y° 
other popping crease cut 3 Foot 10 Inches before it The Bowling Creases 
must be cut in a direct line from each stump The Stumps must be 22 
Inches long and y® Bail 6 Inches The Ball must weigh between 5 and 
6 Ounces When y°* Wickets are both pitched and all y® Creases Cut 
The party that wins the toss up may order which side shall go in first at 
his Option.” 

At first it was feared the alteration in the height and width apart of 
the stumps would render the game a hopeless one. Between the opti- 
mists and the pessimists there was a regular battle; the pessimists 
maintaining that the batsman would have no chance against the bowler ; 
the optimists,—the men of skill,—on the other hand, asserting that the 
innings would be not a whit the shorter, but that the game would be 
better played. Suprentia non arma defendit,—science, rather than the 
weapons, would be relied on. It would henceforth be a game of brain 
no less than of hand. At the same time, however, to aid science, it was 
found necessary to improve the bat. The long-pod and curved form of 
the cricce or bandy, then little better than a huge wooden butter-knife, 
was only made for hitting, reaching in most instances up to the elbow. 
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As, however, the bowling of length-balls progressed, the form of the bat 
necessarily underwent a material change. Instead of the curved form of 
the pod, it was made straight, and reduced in length. This, with the 
introduction of the third stump, made a great revolution in the character 
of the game, and may be considered a great epoch in its history. 

The earliest record we have of cricket is a score of Kent against All 
England, played in the year 1746, in the Artillery Ground, London, in 
which the highest number obtained by any one player was eighteen. 
These were gained by a player called Newland, on the side of England ; 
in the second innings he carried his bat through. LKipps, on the side of 
Kent, made the greatest number of runs on their side, which, however, 
only amounted to twelve. In 1771 a match was played off, the North 
versus the South, at Nottingham, in which the contest seems to have been 
a drawn one, inasmuch as the Sheflield players left the field, when the 
Nottingham men were sixty ahead. The compliment, however, seems to 
have been returned in the following year ; for another cricket tournament 
took place between the same combatants. On this occasion Nottingham 
gave in. 

But it was not in the Midland or Northern counties that the game 
was destined to become most patronised and most played. Kent and 
Surrey acquired far greater celebrity ; the little district around Hamble- 
don having for a time boasted of its capability to resist all England. But 
this supremacy, according to Beldham, did not last very long. 

“When I was a boy, about 1780, the Hambledon Club could beat 
all England,” he says; ‘‘ but our three parishes, around Farnham, at last 
beat Hambledon.” 

The author of The Cricket Field says: “ It is quite evident that Farn- 
ham was the cradle of cricketers ; Surrey in the old scores means nothing 
more than the Farnham parishes.” 

This corner of Surrey, in every match of All England, was-reckoned 
as part of Hampshire. Beldham, who was a great authority on these 
matters, says, “‘ Kent in early times was not equal to ourcounties. Their 
great man was Crawk, and he was taken away from our parish of Arles- 
ford, in Hampshire, by Mr. Amhurst, the gentleman who made the Kent 
matches. In those days, except around our parts, Farnham and the 
Surrey side of Hampshire, a little play went along way. Why, no man 
used to be thought*of more than Yalden; when Yalden came amongst 
us, we soon made up our minds what the rest must be. If you want to 
know the time, sir, the Hambledon Club was formed, I will tell you this: 
when we beat them in 1780, I heard Mr. Paulet say, ‘Here have I been 
raising my club for forty years, and am I to be beaten by a parish ?”” 

From this it is inferred that there must have been a cricket-club 
which played every week regularly so long ago as 1750. In fact it is 
not possible to understand how the devotees, we will not say could 
acquire proficiency without regular practice, but how they could abstain 
from seizing every opportunity to wield the bat. Indeed we know George 
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Selwyn to have been so passionately fond of it, that he was out of bed 
early in the day to be “at it; whilst the enthusiasm inspired by a 
contest is happily described by our excellent gossip Beldham : 

“We used to go as eagerly to a match as if it were two armies fight- 
ing. We stayed at nothing if masters allowed the time. From our 
parish to Hambledon is twenty-seven miles, and we used to ride both 
ways the same day, early and late. At last I and John Wills were about 
building a cart. You have heard of taxed carts, sir? Well, the tax was 
put on then, and that stopped us. The members of the Hambledon Club 
had a caravan to take their eleven about. They used once to play always 
in velvet caps. Lord Winchelsea’s eleven used to play in silver-lace hats; 
and the fashionable dress was knee-breeches and stockings.” 

When this old Beldham, a veritable gossip and an amusing one too, 
began to play, Nyren, the celebrity of the day, was fifty years old, and 
captain in the Hambledon matches; “but not half a player,” says the 
sly Beldham, “as we reckon now.” The law for leg before wicket 
was not passed, nor much wanted, till Ring, one of our best hitters, was 
shabby enough to get his leg in the way, and take advantage of the 
bowlers; and when Tom Taylor, another first-rate hitter, did the same, 
the bowlers found themselves beaten, and the law was passed to make leg 
before wicket out. The law against jerking was owing to the frightful 
pace Tom Walker put on; and I believe that he afterwards tried some- 
thing more like the modern throwing-bowling, and so caused the words 
against throwing also. Wills was not the inventor of that kind of round 
bowling; he only revived what was forgotten.” 

Cricket was played in Sussex very early. However, its laurels were 
not very thick or blooming; if the strength of Sussex was to be mea- 
sured by the play of Newland : “a second-rate man of our parish,” said 
Beldham, “ beat Newland easily.” 

To one Small belonged the reputation, at least among the old players 
of the Hambledon Club, of having invented cricket, or brought it to 
any degree of perfection. In a match of Hambledon against All Eng- 
land, he kept up his wicket for three days, and was not bowled out after 
all. It is said of another player, David Harris, of the same date, that he 
had once bowled to him 170 balls for one run. Sparks, Bennett, and 
Parry were first-rate players in those days; but above them all shone 
out the name of Fennex. . 

Matches against twenty-two were not uncommon in the latter part of 
the Jast century. 

The Hambledon Club broke up in 1791, though in this year, the 
last of its existence, its eleven all but beat twenty-two of Middlesex 
at Lord’s. Its dissolution, however, only served to scatter first-rate 
players amongst the different clubs of England, and improve the play 
generally throughout the cricketing counties. In the last century, Kent 
against England was as good an annual match as in the present. The 
White Conduit Fields and the Artillery Ground then supplied the place 
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of Lord’s, though in 1787 the name of Lord’s is found mentioned in Bent- 
ley’s Book of Matches, implying of course the old Marylebone ground, now 
Dorset Square, and not the present in St. John’s Wood Road, which more 
properly deserves the name of Dark’s than Lord’s. Next in importance 
to the Kent matches were those of Hampshire and Surrey, in each of 
which counties the Hambledon men used to play according to their pre- 
dilections, or rather according to the gentlemen who engaged them. 
T. Assheton Smith, Lord Frederick Beauclerk, the Earl Darnley, Mr. 
Paulet, the Earl of Winchester, were great patrons and players in these 
days. Middlesex, exclusively of the Marylebone, also had its club in 
these days, although it required twenty-two of their number to enable 
them to make a creditable stand against the disciplined forces of Hamp- 
shire, Kent, or England. In 1791 the eleven yeomen and artisans of 
Leicester played the Marylebone Club, and were ignominiously beaten, 
as were also the men of Nottingham, who, a month later, threw down 
the gauntlet to the same famous club. Essex and Herts, emulous of the 
fame of Kent and Surrey, played All England in 1793, but were defeated 
in one innings ; and so far had the game penetrated westward, that in the 
same year eleven yeomen at Oldfield Bray, in Berkshire, were able to 
accomplish that which neither the Leicester nor Nottingham men could 
achieve, for they fought and beat the Marylebone Club. 

Cricket had by this time, that is, at the commencement of the present 
century, taken general hold upon the nation. Every where it was played. 
It was encouraged at our public schools ; gentlemen’s parks were lent to 
it; the village-green resounded with it; noble and peasant, the clergy- 
man and the layman, the lawyer and the doctor, the lawyer’s clerk and 
the doctor’s lad, the artisan and his master, took part in and enjoyed it. 
Lord Byron in 1805 played in the Harrow Eleven against Eton, and we 
know that the excellent and philanthropic William Wilberforce was laid up 
by the severe blow which he received on the leg whilst playing at the game 
with his sons. Tom Walker, Beldham, John Wills, Fennex, Hammond, 
Lambert, Sparks, Bennett, and Freemantle, were the best professionals of 
the day; though within four or five years Budd, Brand, Osbaldeston, Parry, 
Ward, Howard, Bigley, Thumwood, Thaldercourt, Slater, Flavell, Ashby, 
Searle, and Saunders, appeared upon the scene; and before two decades 
had run out, the ball had been handed over to Broadbridge and Lillywhite, 
Mynn and Fuller Pilch. The Dukes of York, Richmond, Bedford, and 
Hamilton, the Earls of Thanet and Darnley, Lord Derrymore, and many 
others of the nobility, not only patronised, but enjoyed it heartily ; whilst 
even the Prince Regent on several occasions played in the White Conduit 
Fields. When Lord’s Fields existed where Dorset Square is now, a mark 
was set up which was long known as “ the Duke’s strike,” for it recorded 
a hit of 132 yards in the air from the famous bat of his Grace the Duke 
of Hamilton. 

Cricket had also become a profession, and Farnham supplied London 
with many of its best men; hence it was that the finest play was al- 
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-ways to be witnessed amongst the members of the Marylebone Cricket Club. 
It was on their ground—a well-kept velvet-field, smooth as a bed of glass 
—that the principal matches came off, and the greatest science was exhi- 
bited. Many were the clubs which threw down the gauntlet to the Mary- 
lebone ; it was a kind of graduating in the game to go up and contend 
with its redoubtable Eleven. 

Many changes were introduced about this time in the style of batting 
and bowling. Clarke was remarkable for his round-arm delivery, and 
Lambert for a high under-hand play, slow, but rising very high, which 
was pitched with great accuracy, and turned in upon the leg stump. Mr. 
Budd was the best hitter, as well as one of the best fieldsmen of the day. 
At Woolwich he is said to have hit a volley to long-field for nine, though 
Parry was here to throw it in. Robinson and Saunders were brilliant 
players, cutting the balls clean away from the bails. Just before the 
establishment of Wills’s round - hand bowling, says the author of The 
Cricket Field, as if to prepare the way, Ashby came forward with an 
unusual bias, but no great pace. Sparks bowled in the same style, as also 
did Mr. Matthews and Mr. Jenners some years later; still the batsmen 
were as powerful as ever, numbering Searle, Bigley, Ward, Kingscote, 
and Knight. Suffolk again was very strong, with Fuller Pilch, the 
Messrs. Blake, and others of the famous Bury Club ; whilst later, Lilly- 
white, King, and the Broadbridges raised the name of Midhurst and of 
Sussex. 

Let us glean a few of the curiosities of the cricket-field. On the 24th 
of August 1815 a match was played at Lord’s between the Epsom Club 
and the gentlemen of Middlesex. On that occasion Epsom scored 473 
and 108; Middlesex, 92 and 72; making an unprecedented gross total 
of 745. In 1820 a match was played on the same ground between the 
Marylebone Club and the County of Norfolk, in which Ward kept pos- 
session of his wicket the greater portion of two days, and scored 278 runs 
in one innings. Four years later the same county played against the 
eleven of Pattiswick in Essex, when the latter went in first and obtained 
four runs. In a match played at Leicester in 1836, the North versus the 
South, Mynn obtained a giant success. He carried his bat through in 
both innings, and in the latter made 125 runs, against Redgate’s bowling. 
Wisden, in one of his happy efforts, bowled ten wickets in one innings. 
Alfred Adams, in a match played on the 11th of July 1837, on Walden 
Common, Essex, between the Saffron Walden and the Bishop Stortford 
Clubs, scored 279 runs. This is one more than the celebrated score of 
Ward, and must therefore bear the palm of being the largest on record. 
The first innings occupied nine hours. In August 1844 eleven of Surrey 
and eleven of Middlesex contended at the East Surrey Ground. Middle- 
sex scored 110 runs in the first innings; nine of the Surrey wickets fell 
for nine runs; the tenth, however, was very obstinate, for it defied the 
efforts of its adversaries to put it down till the score of Surrey exceeded 
that of Middlesex by nineteen. A three days’ match was played at the 
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Surrey Ground, Kennington Oval, three years later, between the counties 
of Kent and Surrey, when, strange to say, each side scored 27% runs in 
the two innings, thus making a tie. In July 1850 the North of England 
played their annual match against the South at Lord’s. In the second 
innings John Wisden, known also as “Little Wisden,” bowled every 
wicket of the South; and on the 8th of August the same year, twelve 
Ceesars, natives of Godalming and members of the same family, played a 
match in Broadwater Park, the seat of A. Marshall, Esq., with eleven 
gentlemen of the county of Surrey; the former lost by sixteen runs. 
About this time a match was played in which eleven men were out 
for a run each. An innings without one run was played in Lord 
Wineston’s park in 1856, when Challis bowled; the side that scored 
nothing in the first innings scored, however, 100 in the second. The 
gentlemen of Kent and Sussex played against the gentlemen of Eng- 
land in 1857, the latter scoring 342 in one innings, of which Mr. Wal- 
ker contributed 90 and Mr. Haygarth 81. In the Surrey Club versus 
Southgate, another Mr. Walker made 170 runs, and ran no fewer than 
257 times. In this wonderful innings he made a drive for seven. 
In the United versus sixteen of Oxford University, played the same year, 
Wisden bowled fourteen maiden overs in succession; and Grundy, who 
went in first, carried his bat through. This against sixteen crack players, 
as the University men were supposed to be, was considered a marvellous 
feat. The principal features of 1859 consisted in the matches played by 
Surrey versus Notts, in which Parr made 130. This number, however, 
was surpassed by Caffyn’s 157 in the Surrey versus sixteen of Cambridge 
University ; and in a match, England versus Surrey, a third Mr. Walker 
made 108 out of 390. His prowess, however, did not consist simply in 
batting, for he also took ten wickets in one innings. These large num- 
bers were exceeded by T. Hayward, who scored 220 in the University 
versus the County of Cambridge, played in that town on the 12th of May. 
After a grand match at Lord’s, in the year 1850, Sir F. Bathurst pitted 
a guardsman against George Parr, of Nottingham, to throw a cricket- 
ball; Parr threw 109 yards, the soldier only three yards less. 

These were true and scientific games, fought with all the prowess and 
the skill at the command of players well trained, well disciplined, and 
alive to all the finesse requisite to insure victory. But from time to time 
some eccentric games have been played. For example, on the 16th of 
September 1850, eleven Greenwich pensioners with one arm played eleven 
with one leg, in which the latter beat,—with a leg to spare. And farther 
back, in 1811, eleven females of Surrey played against eleven females of 
Hampshire, at Newington, for five hundred guineas a side. Hants won. 
A similar match was played, in strict order and decorum, on Lavant 
Level, Sussex, before three hundred spectators. Robert Southey, in his 
Commonplace Book, mentions a match played at Bury between the 
matrons and the maids of the parish; the matrons vindicated their 
superiority, and then challenged any eleven petticoats in the county of 
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Suffolk. A similar match, it is noted, was played at West Darling m 
1850. 

Cricket is not, be it said to the honour of mankind, confined to the 
tight little island which we inhabit. Wherever Englishmen have mi- 
grated to, there wickets have been pitched and the bat wielded, as in the 
“old country.” Our transoceanic kinsmen, whether in America, or in the 
Cape, or in Australia, or even in tropical India, seem to be equally enthu- 
siastic in the game. Ambitious are they too; for they have aspired, at 
least in two instances, we cannot say to cross swords with us, but at least 
to try their skill with us in the game. The result has of course termi- 
nated in favour of Great Britain; but we can easily imagine that these 
defeats will but stimulate the defeated to greater exertion, and create a 
spirit of emulation in their hearts only to be quenched by future success. 

Hence we shall most probably hear of international matches, until 
they become in men’s mouths as familiar as international exhibitions. For 
several years past, a desire had been expressed on the part of the clubs of 
the United States, as well as of Canada, to join issue with the Eleven of 
England, and gather what bay-leaves they might from contending with 
the elect of the old country. It was not, however, until 1859 that the 
final arrangements were perfected. Eleven of England, and another to 
act as umpire, were selected from the All England and the United Elevens, 
who, it was agreed, should play four matches against different twenty-twos 
in America, two matches in Canada and two in the United States. The 
twelve upon whom the suffrages of the committee fell were, Julius Cesar, 
Wn. Caffyn, R. Carpenter, G. Owen, J. Grundy, T. Hayward, J. Jackson, 
John Lillywhite, Thos. Lockyer, Geo. Parr, H. H. Stephenson, and J. 
Wisden. These brave champions left England in the Nova Scotian on 
Wednesday, the 7th of September, and reached Quebec on the 21st. They 
were enthusiastically received, and throughout their tour hospitably en- 
tertained ; public dinners being given in their honour, conveyances pro- 
vided to take them too and from the various grounds, and thousands of 
people flocking to see them exhibit their prowess. Instead of the four 
matches, however, five were played. The first at Montreal, when 
England won by eight wickets; the second at New York, when she 
gained by sixty-four runs in one innings; the third at Philadelphia, when 
she had six wickets in store at the end of the game; the fourth at Hamil- 
ton, in Upper Canada, when she had ten wickets to spare; the fifth at 
Rochester, when she triumphed gloriously, winning in one innings and 
by sixty-eight runs. During these contests the six United players ob- 
tained 336 runs and destroyed 104 of the transatlantic wickets; whilst the 
six All England men obtained 303, bowling down 86 of the enemy’s 
wickets. On this occasion the Britishers shone out conspicuously for 
their great play. The victory of the English champions was brilliant 
and complete; and the memory of their achievements on the occasion 
will remain ever a bright spot in the annals of cricketing. 

Fired by the example of the Americans, our Australian brethren 
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threw down the gauntlet likewise. The English clubs were not slow 
to take it up. It was no impediment, no obstruction to their ambi- 
tion that one half the globe was to be traversed, that they were to 
visit the very antipodes, to encounter a two months’ voyage, to lose 
sight of the old familiar constellations, and to bivouac beneath new clus- 
ters of stars. The arrangements and conditions were soon definitively 
settled, and in the autumn of last year the Great Britain sailed with the 
Eleven for their destination at Melbourne. Great was the excitement 
and enthusiasm of the whole colony at beholding this brave and plucky 
little band disembark at Sandbridge after their long and tedious voy- 
age. The reception they met with exceeded all anticipation; thou- 
sands of persons had crowded on the quays to give them a joyous wel- 
come when the steamer that was bringing them hove in sight. A tri- 
umphal arch was reared, and they were conveyed to Melbourne in a 
coach drawn by eight splendid grays; in fact the Victorians were deter- 
mined to make it a great “sensation” day. Stephenson and Caffyn had 
already contended for the honour of Great Britain in Canada and the 
United States, and now they were to contend for our supremacy in the 
science of cricketing in a new and a far more distant field. ‘The others 
who were selected as their companions in, we might almost say, arms, 
were, Mudie, Griffith, Bennett, Iddison, Lawrence, Sewell, Mortlake, 
Hearne, and E. Stephenson. 

Immediately upon their arrival no time was lost; the ground on 
which they were to play, smooth and glossy as a billiard-board, was 
inspected ; and on the first day of the New Year the contest com- 
menced. Every preparation had been made to give éclat to this great 
event. <A grand stand, capable of holding 5000 people,—a mimic Co- 
liseum,—was erected, overlooking the arena. More than 17,000 per- 
sons paid for admission to the ground upon which the match was played, 
and untold numbers of spectators lined the adjacent hills, or mounted 
trees, or posted themselves wherever a sight could be obtained of the 
game. To do still greater honour to their visitors, the Governor of the 
colony and his court attended, together with the upper ten thousand, 
including the Protestant and Catholic bishops, the clergy of all denomi- 
nations—Church, Wesleyans, Independents; merchants, tradesmen, pro- 
fessional men, artisans, all flocked to the scene. Never had there been 
amore brilliant gathering. At twelve o’clock the Eleven of England 
appeared upon the ground, and were received with a tremendous ovation, 
which seemed to burst forth spontaneously from the breasts of all present. 
As the moment arrived for commencing the game, the excitement became 
intense on every side, At last the toss was won by George Marshall, who 
had been appointed captain of the eighteen, and is in fact the leading pro- 
fessional player of the colony. The Victorian eighteen went in, and by 
five o’clock that same afternoon had all their wickets demolished, for 118 
runs. The Eleven then commenced their innings, and before the stumps 
were drawn Bennett and E. Stephenson had scored six runs. When 
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the sun set on the second day, the All England were still in, and it 
was feared that they would never be out. ‘They felt, perhaps, that great 
things were expected of them, and they were determined to show that 
great things could be done by them. Griffith, the lion hitter, who had 
given the field plenty of fatigue, was at last caught out, after he had made 
61 runs. This, however, could have no great influence on the game, for 
there were yet seven wickets to go down. On the third day, Caffyn 
proved that Griffith had a worthy successor, topping the score with 79 
before he was caught at mid-wicket by O. Mulling, one of the colt 
players. It is unnecessary, however, to particularise further; with these 
figures and other sundries the Eleven notched 305. No way intimi- 
dated, however, by this large and overwhelming array of figures, the 
Victorians went pluckily in for their second innings, and covered the 
fourth day. The batting was not efficient, and the wickets fell like reeds, 
the All Englanders winniog in one innings, with 96 runs to spare. 

A few days afterwards the British champions pitched their tent at 
Beechworth, twenty-two of that district having thrown down the gaunt- 
let to them. It was intended to carry the match over three days; but 
owing to the rapid manner in which the Beechworth players were disposed 
of, the balance of the third day was occupied by a single-wicket match, 
in which Griffith, with three fielders, played eleven of their Beechworth 
antagonists. Finding themselves defeated in this manner, the Victorians 
sought and affected an alliance with the clubs of New South Wales. The 
united elevens, it was thought, would be a match for the single Eleven of 
England ; and it must be confessed that, so far as they played, they be- 
haved themselves creditably. The allies went in first and notched 153, 
whilst the Englanders’ score only amounted to 111. In the second 
innings the twenty-two made 144, the Eleven having 186 to tie them; but 
owing to previous engagements the match unfortunately could not be 
played out. After this the British corps entered upon what might be 
called a tour of engagements, visiting Sydney and Tasmania, as well as 
various towns in the interior of Victoria. Every where they triumphed ; 
every where British skill and British prowess were made apparent. Only 
on one occasion did the All England Eleven sustain a defeat, and that was 
at Castlemaine. But what of that? Cricket is not only a game of skill, but 
it is, as we have already observed, a game of chance, and even the best 
players must be prepared for occasional reverses. In this instance, when 
the fortune of the day went against our fellow-countrymen, their play was 
not at fault. It is not a pleasant thing to plead excuses, but there can 
be little doubt that the ground at Castlemaine was rough and coarse, 
and ill adapted to that finesse, on which the calculations of the scientific 
bowler and the scientific batsman are based. It is no discredit to a 
billiard-player that he is defeated by an inferior “ wielder of the cue” 
on an old rude table; and in this instance, if the Castlemaine men encoun- 


tered the English Eleven on a smooth and well-kept field, they would 
have been signally defeated ;— and this with no discredit to themselves. 
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The time, however, for the departure of these guests of the Victorians 
was drawing near; but before they could leave another ovation must be 
given them, another demonstration of brotherly feeling take place, another 
demonstration of enthusiasm—on this occasion the enthusiasm of regret 
—had to be made. Accordingly benefits were given for them at the 
Theatre Royal and the Royal Lyceum, both of which were fully attended ; 
whilst showers of testimonials and addresses were presented to them by 
the various cricket-clubs of the colony. No wonder, then, after the 
hearty and gratifying treatment they received, the Eleven felt a pang at 
quitting those hospitable shores. “It was somewhat difficult to get us 
here,” observed Stephenson, the captain of the All Englanders, on their 
arrival ; “ but I am sure it will be more difficult to get us back.” How- 
ever, they at length bade adieu to the colony, having played twelve 
matches, of which six were won, four were drawn, and two were lost. 


Long may cricketing flourish in Great Britain! It is truly an Anglo- 
Saxon game, thriving best on malt and hops. Its home is in the land 
of beer. Its great ally is John Barleycorn. Witness Kent and Surrey, 
the nursery of our best players. Neither your Rhine wines, nor your 
clarets, nor your Burgundies nourish it; they make the blood too thin. 
Spirits are as bad ; they make the blood too hot. No; cricket relies on 
a cool head, a quick eye, a supple wrist, a swift foot; all the nobler attri- 
butes of the man, mental and physical, are brought into play by it. It 
admits of no Dundrearies or Gantiers. It is a healthy and a maaly 
sport; it trains and disciplines the noblest faculties of the body, and 
tends to make Englishmen what they are—the masters of the world. 
We would not overlook the pleasures and advantages of boating and 
yachting, and we admire the Volunteer Movement as a noble and import- 
ant institution. But neither of these should be allowed to interfere with 
the natural development of cricket, which is the sport sw? generis, and has 
its own characteristics, its own sources of gratification, its own causes of 
excitement. There must be something in a game which creates for itself 
such intense devotion end attachment. Whilst, then, the French exclaim, 
“ Vie la Bagatelle!” let every Englishman cry, “ Vive le Cricket!” 

















Love's Inconsistencies. 


BecavsE my Lady’s eyes are tender blue, 
And her sweet face is framed in golden hair, 
I straightway vow, and ready am to swear, 
No woman can be lovely if not fair ! 
Yet if my Love were dark, I should declare 
Beauty was dark,—and I should mean it too; 


Protesting that I only loved brown eyes, 
Doted on hair black as the raven’s wing; 
And I should make me sonnets, and should sing 
In sweetest tones, my Lady hearkening, 
Praise, oft-repeated, of the self-same thing: 
In truth, Love does not make us overwise. 


Yea, if my Lady bent her brows to frown, 
I should maintain her loveliness too rare, 
Too perfect, for so slight a thing to mar ; 
And I should say her frown was sweeter far 
Than all the smiles of other women are, 
And more became her than a golden crown, 


But since my Love is gentle, meek, and fair, 

And smiles on me, her lover, graciously ; 

And when I come, receives me lovingly; 

And when I go, parts from me tenderly, 

Saying, “ When wilt thou come again to me ?”— 
It needs must be that I praise golden hair, 


And for her sake praise blue eyes, and fair brows, 
As sweetest, purest, loveliest, and best; 
Most womanly, most winning; prettiest, 
‘And dearest every way ;—and for the rest— 
The other eyes and hair, nor blue, nor fair— 
Despise them all! And so I end my vows. 
A. Donatpson. 





